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CAROLINA1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  most  pathetic  figure  in  North  Carolina  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  was  the  free  negro.  Hedged  about  with  social  and  legal  re- 
strictions, he  ever  remained  an  anomaly  in  the  social  and  polit- 
ical life  of  the  State. 

The  origin  of  this  class  of  people  may  be  attributed  to  many 
sources,  the  most  common  of  which  are  (1)  cohabitation  of  white 
women  and  negro  men,  (2)  intermarriage  of  blacks  and  whites, 
(3)  manumission,  (4)  military  service  in  the  Revolution,  and 
(5)  immigration  from  adjoining  States.  As  early  as  17232  many 
free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  persons  of  mixed  blood  had  moved 
into  the  Province  and  had  intermarried  with  the  white  inhabi- 
tants "in  contempt  of  the  acts  and  laws  in  those  cases  pro- 
vided." In  the  year  1715  in  order  to  discourage  intermarriage 
between  white  women  and  negro  men,  a  penalty  of  £50  was 
imposed  upon  the  contracting  parties,  while  clergymen  and  jus- 
tices of  peace  were  forbidden  to  celebrate  such  marriage  under 
a  like  penalty.3  However  regrettable  it  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  a  few  disreputable  white  women  who  had  illegitimate 
children  by  negro  men,  and  such  children  inherited  the  legal 
status  of  the  mother.  The  laws  of  17154  take  cognizance  of  this 
fact  by  imposing  a  penalty  on  any  white  woman  ' '  whether  bond 
or  free",  who  shall  have  a  bastard  child  by  any  negro,  mulatto 
or  Indian. 

Probably  the  most  fruitful  origin  of  the  free  negro  class 
was  manumission.  While  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  slaves 
were  set  free  prior  to  1740,  it  is  certain  that  the  Quakers  in 
their  Yearly  Meeting  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  emanci- 

1  This  paper  was  prepared   as   a   thesis   in   partial   fulfilment  of   the   requirements 
for  the  degree   of  Master  of  Arts  in  the   University  of   North   Carolina. 

2  State   Records,  Vol.   XXIII,   pp.    106-107.      Hereafter   the    Colonial   Records   and 
State  Records  will  be  referred  to  as   "C.   R.",   and   "S.  R." 

3  Ibid.,   p.   65. 
*  Ibid. 
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pating  slaves  in  that  year,5  and  they  never  ceased  to  advocate 
emancipation  both  by  precept  and  example. 

The  free  negro  class  was  slightly  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  certain  negroes  who  had  served  in  the  continental  line 
of  the  State  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  many  of  whom  had 
been  promised  their  freedom  before  they  enlisted.  It  was  easy 
in  such  cases  to  allege  meritorious  service  as  a  ground  for  eman- 
cipation. To  the  before-mentioned  causes  for  the  existence  of  the 
free  negro  in  North  Carolina  should  be  added  one  other ;  namely, 
immigration,  particularly  from  Virginia.  Despite  the  law  to 
the  contrary,  many  free  negroes  drifted  across  the  State  line 
from  Virginia  into  North  Carolina  and  quietly  settled  on  the 
unproductive  land  adjacent  thereto.6 

In  every  instance  except  one  (service  in  the  Revolution)  the 
free  negro  came  into  being  against  the  will  of  the  State  either 
expressed  or  implied ;  but  once  given  a  place  in  the  social  order 
of  the  commonwealth,  his  tribe  increased  in  spite  of  adverse 
laws  and  customs  prescribed  by  the  dominant  race. 

MANUMISSION 

It  has  been  previously  noted  that  manumission  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  well-established  practice  before  1741;  how- 
ever the  practice  was  not  unknown  to  the  early  planters.  In 
the  laws  of  17237  complaint  was  made  that  the  law  which  re- 
quired all  free  negroes  to  leave  the  State  within  six  months  after 
being  set  free  had  been  disregarded  by  the  negroes,  who  returned 
after  a  time.  In  order  to  discourage  their  return  to  the  State, 
the  law  specifically  stated  that  all  such  free  negroes  returned 
contrary  to  law  should  be  arrested  and  sold  into  slavery  for  seven 
years,8  and  the  sale  repeated  in  case  the  negro  returned  a  second 
time.  One  may  readily  infer  from  the  very  language  of  the  act 
that  it  was  ' '  obeyed  but  not  executed. ' '  That  provision  of  the  law 
which  required  all  free  negroes  to  leave  the  State  within  six 
months  after  being  liberated  does  not  occur  in  the  laws  of  1741 


5  Negro  Year  Book,   1913. 

6  S.  P.,  Vol.  24,  p.  639. 

7  Atlantic    Monthly,    January,    1886. 

8  S.    R.,    Vol.    23,    pp.    106-107. 
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— a  fact  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  law  continued  to 
be  disregarded. 

Prior  to  1741  a  master  could  renounce  ownership  of  his  slave 
without  leave  of  court,  and  according  to  an  opinion  rendered  by 
Justice  Ruffin  in  the  case  of  Sampson  vs.  Burgwin9  he  could 
probably  do  so  until  1796 ;  however  such  a  renunciation  on  the 
part  of  a  slave  owner  was  equivalent  to  a  forfeiture  of  the 
slave  to  the  public,  which  in  turn  might  seize  him  and  sell  him 
into  slavery. 

The  law  of  1741,  which  is  the  first  comprehensive  statute  on 
the  subject  of  emancipation,  was  probably  enacted  as  a  safe- 
guard against  promiscuous  emancipation  of  slaves  by  the 
Quakers.  By  virtue  of  this  law10  no  negro  or  mulatto  slave 
could  be  set  free  on  any  pretense  whatever,  "except  for  meri- 
torious services,  to  be  adjudged  and  allowed  of  by  the  county 
court,  and  license  therefrom  first  had  and  obtained."11  For 
the  first  time  since  the  element  of  meritorious  service  enters 
into  the  law  as  a  determining  factor  in  emancipation.  By  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  law  of  1741  was  flagrantly  violated  by 
certain  Quakers  in  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank  counties,  it  was 
reaffirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1777. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1726  the  Quakers,  already 
restive  under  the  restrictions  of  the  law  regarding  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  took  advantage  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
times  to  set  free  a  number  of  slaves  in  the  counties  of  Perqui- 
mans and  Pasquotank.12  These  illegally-emancipated  slaves 
were  promptly  seized  and  sold  into  slavery,  whereupon  the 
Quakers  brought  suit  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Edenton 
District  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  legality  of  the  seizure  and 
sale  of  the  negroes.  The  Superior  Court  held  that  the  slaves  had 
been  unlawfully  deprived  of  their  liberties,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  decision  of  the  Court  many  of  the  negroes,  in  question,  were 
again  set  at  liberty.13  In  order  to  silence  any  further  contro- 


9  20  N.  c.,  21. 

10  Revisal  of   1804,  ch.   24,  p.   66. 

"Weeks'    Southern   Quakers   and   Slavery,   pp.    209-210. 

13  Remarks   on  Slavery,   by   John    Parrish,    p.    210    (Weeks    Collection). 
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versy,  the  legislature  of  1779  passed  a  law  confirming  the  sale 
of  illegally-liberated  slaves.14 

The  Quakers  were  ever  the  unrelenting  foes  of  slavery  and 
they  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  people  of 
the  State  their  conception  of  the  iniquity  of  slave  holding.  They 
petitioned  the  legislature  in  1790  to  the  end  that  the  law  of 
1741  be  repealed  and  an  act  passed  "whereby  the  free  citizens 
of  this  State,  who  are  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  holding 
slaves  may  legally  emancipate  them,  etc.."15 

Due  probably  to  the  Santo  Domingo  revolt  in  1791,  a  law 
was  passed  requiring  any  and  all  free  persons  of  color  who 
"shall  come  into  this  State  by  land  or  water  or  shall  hereafter 
be  emancipated"  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  £200,  such  bond  to 
be  held  as  surety  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  sojourning  negro.16 

Emancipation  came  to  be  quite  onerous  in  1801,  when  the 
legislature  passed  a  law17  placing  a  further  restriction  on  eman- 
cipators by  requiring  them  to  enter  into  bond  "in  the  sum  of 
£100  for  each  slave  so  liberated."  Undoubtedly  the  law  was 
disregarded  in  a  great  many  instances.  For  example,  we  find 
in  the  case  of  Sampson  vs.  Burgwin18  that  a  county  court  eman- 
cipated a  slave  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  meritorious  serv- 
ice was  not  alleged.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  an  eman- 
cipation of  that  kind  was  valid  because  the  county  court  had 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  Justice  Ruffin  observes  in  the  case  of 
Sampson  vs.  Burgwin  that  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law  by 
the  county  courts  probably  resulted  in  a  transference  of  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter  of  emancipation  to  the  Superior 
Courts  in  1830. 

The  act  of  1796  did  not  require  a  petition  in  writing  in  order 
to  emancipate19 ;  accordingly  a  free  negro  could  not  always  show 
conclusively  that  he  had  been  legally  set  free.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  consistently  held  the  opinion  that  where  the 
people  had  quietly  permitted  a  negro  to  enjoy  his  or  her  freedom 


"Weeks'    Southern    Quakers    and    Slavery,    p.    210. 

15  Ibid.,  p.   221. 

10  Martin's   Revisal,    ch.    16,    p.    79. 

"Ibid.,   ch.   20,   p.    179. 

18  20   N.   0.,   21. 

19  Stringer   vs.    Burcham,    34   N.    C.,    43. 
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for  a  number  of  years  "every  presumption  is  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  his  or  her  actual  emancipation."20 

From  1801  to  1828,  notwithstanding  the  constant  fear  of  a 
negro  insurrection,  the  active  work  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  and  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Quakers  to  secure 
more  lenient  emancipation  laws,  there  was  a  period  of  compara- 
tive legislative  inactivity  with  reference  to  the  free  negro.  In 
fact,  during  this  period  there  was  considerable  sentiment  in  the 
State  favoring  the  liberation  of  slaves,  thanks  to  the  work  of 
the  Colonization  Society  and  the  North  Carolina  Manumission 
Society. 

The  North  Carolina  Manumission  Society  was  organized  by 
the  Quakers  of  Guilford,  Chatham  and  Randolph  counties  in 
1816,  and  remained  in  existence  for  more  than  twenty  years; 
however  it  did  its  most  efficient  work  and  had  its  largest  mem- 
bership between  the  years  1825-1830.  Among  other  things,  it 
investigated  cases  of  kidnapping,  helped  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  for  purchasing  slaves,  and  used  its  influence  to  obtain 
more  lenient  emancipation  laws.21.  The  Manumission  Society 
was  very  active  in  sending  slaves  to  free  territory  to  be  set 
free.  In  1826  two  boat  loads  of  negro  slaves  were  sent  to 
Africa22  and  in  1828  the  Society  sent  119  negroes  to  Haiti.  So 
many  negro  slaves  were  sent  to  Illinois  and  Indiana  by  the 
Manumission  Society  that  these  States  became  alarmed  and  en- 
acted very  stringent  laws  against  admitting  free  negroes.23 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  benevolent  work  of  the 
Quakers  deserves  special  mention.  On  account  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  emancipation  laws,  the  Quakers  devised  a  scheme  by  which 
"Certain  parties  were  authorized  to  act  as  agents  and  receive 
certain  consignments  of  slaves  from  masters  who  wished  to  be 
rid  of  them."24  While  these  slaves  were  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  Quakers  they  were  virtually,  though  not  nominally  free.  They 
were  held  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  to 


20  Stringer   vs.    B\ircham,    34    N.    C.,    43. 

21  Trinity  Historical  Papers,  Vol.  10,  p.  48. 
™Ibid.,  Vol.    10,   p.    36. 

23  Weeks'   Southern   Quakers  and  Slavery,   p.   232. 
2*  Trinity   Historical   Papers,   Vol.    10,   p.    37. 
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free  territory  and  there  set  free.  In  1826  the  Quakers  were 
caring  for  600  slaves.25  From  1825  to  1830  the  slave  holders  of 
North  Carolina  placed  in  the  hands  of  Quakers  hundreds  of 
slaves  on  condition  of  their  removal  to  Liberia.26  Much  of  this 
work,  however,  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  case  of  Trustees  vs.  Dicken- 
son27  that  the  trustees  of  "the  Religious  Society  and  Congre- 
gation, usually  known  by  the  name  of  Quakers",  had  a  right 
to  receive  and  hold  property  for  its  own  benefit,  but  it  could 
not  hold  property  in  trust  for  another.  The  Court  held  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  condition  under  which  Quakers 
held  slaves  complete  emancipation  except  the  name.  This  deci- 
sion was  rendered  in  1827  and  did  much  to  interrupt  the  work 
of  the  Religious  Society  and  Congregation  of  the  Friends  in 
their  efforts  to  abolish  slavery. 

One  would  not  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  numerous 
negro  insurrections  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  legislative  enactment  concerning  free 
negroes  in  1830;  nevertheless  these  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  action  of  the  legislature.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  abolition  movement  which 
reached  the  State  certainly  by  183028  was  a  more  direct  cause. 
There  is  a  popular  conception  abroad  that  the  Southampton  Re- 
bellion in  Virginia  was  largely  responsible  for  the  stringent  anti- 
free  negro  legislation  of  the  year  1830.  Strangely  enough,  the 
negro  uprising  in  Sampson  and  Duplin  counties  took  place  in 
1831,29  and  the  Southampton  Rebellion  occurred  in  the  same  year. 
The  Southampton  Rebellion  marks  a  pronounced  change  in  the 
policy  of  Virginia  towards  the  free  negro,30  but  so  far  as  is  ascer- 
tainable,  only  one  law  of  any  importance  (that  which  forbade 
negroes  to  preach)31  was  enacted  in  North  Carolina  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  Southampton  Rebellion. 


25  Atlantic   Monthly,   January     1886 
28  12    N.    C.,    190. 

27  Johns  Hopkins  Studies,  Vol.   27,   p.    189. 

28  Atlantic   Monthly,   January,    1886. 
29Tarborough   Free   Press,    Sept.    20,    1831. 

30  Johns  Hopkins  Studies,   Vol.    31,   p.    452. 

31  Revisal  of   1855,   ch.    107,   p.   576. 
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As  1832  marks  the  turning  point  in  Virginia's  policy  towards 
the  free  persons  of  color,  just  so  the  year  1830  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  pronounced  change  of  policy  in  North  Carolina. 
Sweeping  aside  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  to  the  contrary,  the 
legislature  of  1830  passed  a  law,  which  on  account  of  its  signifi- 
cance is,  I  quoted,  verbatim: 

"Any  inhabitant  of  this  State  desirous  of  emancipating  a  slave  shall 
file  a  petition  in  writing  with  the  Superior  Court,  setting  forth  name,  sex 
and  age  of  said  slave  and  praying  permission  to  emancipate.  The  Court 
shall  grant  permission  on  the  following  conditions:  Petitioner  shall  show 
that  he  gave  public  notice  of  his  intended  action  six  weeks  prior  in  the 
State  Gazette  and  at  county  courthouse.  Petitioner  shall  enter  into  bond 
with  two  good  securities  payable  to  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  sum 
of  $1,000  for  each  slave."*2 

The  bond,  of  course,  was  required  for  the  good  conduct  of 
the  slaves  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  State,  and  to  insure 
their  departure  from  the  State  within  ninety  days  after  eman- 
cipation became  effective,  never  to  return.33  On  the  same  terms 
any  person  could  emancipate  his  or  her  slaves  by  will.34 

It  is  further  provided  (Sec.  4)  that  any  one  could  law- 
fully emancipate  any  slave  over  fifty  years  of  age  upon  petition' 
filed  and  order  of  the  Superior  Court,  by  satisfying  the  Court 
that  said  slave  had  performed  meritorious  services  and  giving 
bond  in  the  sum  of  $500.  In  all  cases  if  an  emancipated  slave 
returned  to  the  State  he  could  be  arrested  and  sold,  or  if  he 
failed  to  leave  the  State  the  same  fate  awaited  him.  Action 
could  also  be  brought  against  the  bond  of  the  emancipator  and 
the  recovery  applied  to  the  support  of  the  poor.35  The  claims 
of  creditors  had  to  be  satisfied  before  emancipation  was  com- 
plete, since  no  emancipation  could  work  to  invalidate  such  claims. 
This  law  remained  in  force  until  the  actual  emancipation  of  all 
slaves  in  North  Carolina  took  place;  however  at  least  one  of  its 
most  drastic  features  was  frequently  evaded,  as  I  shall  take  oc- 
casion to  show  later. 


wRevisal  of  1837,  ch.   Ill,  p.  585. 

33  Ibid.,  ch.   Ill,  p.  585. 

34  Ibid.,  ch.    Ill,   p.   585. 
KRevisal   of   1837,    ch.    Ill,   p.    586. 
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The  law  of  1830  makes  three  notable  changes  in  the  old  pro- 
cess of  emancipation:  (1)  the  substitution  of  perpetual  exile  for 
meritorious  service  for  all  slaves  under  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
(2)  the  requirement  of  a  written  petition,  and  (3)  a  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  from  the  county  courts  to  the  Superior  Courts 
of  the  State.  Despite  the  apparent  severity  of  the  law  govern- 
ing manumission  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  book,  "The 
Story  of  the  Negro",  says  that  the  conditions  and  laws  relative 
to  the  Negro  in  North  Carolina  were  more  lenient  than  those  of 
any  other  Southern  State.  "With  the  exception  of  a  law  passed 
in  1861  which  forbade  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  will36  there 
was  no  further  legislation  in  North  Carolina  with  reference  to 
the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

We  thus  see  that  the  State  discouraged  the  practice  of  manu- 
mitting slaves  by  making  it  both  expensive  and  troublesome. 
The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  send  slaves  out  of  the 
State  to  be  set  free.  Such  action  was  perfectly  legitimate,  pro- 
vided the  act  was  done  with  the  bona  fide  intention  that  they 
should  remain  out  of  the  State,87  and  in  the  case  of  Bedding 
vs.  Long38  the  Court  held  that  "a  deed  conveying  slaves  to  one 
in  trust  for  the  grantor  during  her  life  and  then  to  send  them 
to  Liberia  or  some  other  free  State  .  .  .  after  grantor's 
death  is  not  against  the  provisions  or  policy  of  our  statutes  on 
the  subject  of  slavery." 

Occasionally  the  legislature  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
emancipating  certain  slaves,39  but  aside  from  the  regular,  vol- 
untary method  of  setting  slaves  free  without  remuneration,  many 
negroes  bought  their  freedom  for  a  specified  sum  of  money.  It 
frequently  happened  that  an  especially  industrious  and  ambi- 
tious negro  slave  hired  his  time  of  his  master  for  a  stipulated 
amount  of  money,  and  all  he  made  in  excess  of  that  amount  was 
set  aside  as  a  redemption  fund.  Lunsford  Lane  brought  his  free- 
dom in  this  manner.40 


30  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   Session   1860-61,   ch.   36,   p.   69 

37  Green   vs.   Long,   43   N.   C.,    70. 

38  34    Jones   Equity,    216. 

39  Laws,    1854-55,    ch.    108,    pp.    89-90. 

40  Hawkins,  Life  of  Lunsford  Lane. 
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It  seems  to  be  a  demonstrable  fact  that  when  a  slave  owner 
voluntarily  set  his  slaves  free  without  remuneration,  they  were 
usually  sent  to  free  territory  but  instances  can  be  multiplied  of 
negroes  who  bought  their  freedom  and  remained  in  the  State, 
the  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Sam  Morphis,  a  free 
negro  of  Chapel  Hill,  who  earned  his  living  by  driving  a  hack, 
bought  his  freedom  and  continued  to  live  in  Chapel  Hill.41 
Dave  Moore,  another  slave,  bought  his  freedom  and  re- 
mained at  Chapel  Hill.42  Thomas  Gosset,  a  slave  black- 
smith of  Guilford  county,  bought  his  freedom  of  his  master 
about  the  year  1850  and  remained  on  the  same  plantation.43  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  negro  slave  to  buy  his  own 
freedom  and  then  bargain  for  and  procure  the  freedom  of  his 
wife  and  children  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS 

As  Judge  Gaston  pointed  out,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  State 
vs.  Manuel44,  that  under  the  British  Colonial  Government  in 
Carolina  there  were  only  two  classes  of  people  recognized  by 
the  law ;  namely,  citizens  and  aliens.  It  necessarily  followed  that 
the  native-born  free  negro  was  by  the  principle  of  jus  soli  a 
native-born  citizen  of  the  State.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  citizen, 
however,  did  not  necessarily  entitle  him  to  exercise  the  privilege 
of  the  franchise  except  by  sufferance  on  the  part  of  the  dom- 
inant race.  While  political  discrimination  against  the  free  per- 
son of  color  during  pre-revolutionary  times  was  not  so  pro- 
nounced as  it  was  in  1835,  we  find  very  little  evidence  which 
tends  to  show  that  the  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  voted  to 
any  considerable  extent  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  the  instructions  of  the  Proprietors  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  in  1667,  he  was  ordered  to  hold  an  election  in  which 
all  freemen  should  help  to  choose  members  of  the  Assembly.  This 
order  on  the  part  of  the  Proprietors  was  modified  in  173445  so 
that  none  but  free  holders  could  vote;  but  not  until  1760  was 

41  Information  from  Mr.  John  Huskey,  an  old  citizen  of  Chapel  Hill. 

42  This  was  also  told  me  by  Mr.   Huskey. 

43  J.   J.   Brittain,   Box  144,   Salem   Station,  Winston- Salem,   N.   C. 
"20   N.   CM    144. 

45  C.    R.,   Vol.    1,    p.    167. 
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a  free  holder  defined.46  In  that  year  a  freeholder  was  defined 
to  be  a  person  "who  bona  fide,  hath  an  estate  real  for  his  own 
life-time  or  for  the  life  of  another,  etc."  The  prescription  of  the 
property  qualification  for  voting  served  to  deprive  the  indigent 
free  negro  of  the  franchise.  One  would  hardly  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing that  the  free  person  of  color  voted  regularly  prior  to  1760. 
In  a  petition  of  the  colonists  to  the  crown  in  170347  it  was  re- 
cited that  in  the  election  to  choose  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  "all  sorts  of  people,  even  servants,  negroes,  aliens, 
Jews  and  common  sailors  were  admitted  to  vote  in  elections." 
In  regard  to  this  election,  it  is  said  that  * '  it  was  conducted  with 
very  great  partiality  and  injustice," — the  inference  being  that 
it  was  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  negroes  to  vote. 

The  framers  of  our  State  Constitution  of  1776,  imbued  with 
exalted  notions  concerning  the  rights  of  man,  provided  that 
every  freeman  with  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  could  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Senate,  and  that  every  freeman  who  had  paid 
public  taxes  could  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Of  course,  under  the  terms  of  this  section  of  the  Constitution  a 
free  negro  was  entitled  to  vote;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  assume 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  especially  solicitous 
concerning  the  political  privileges  of  the  free  negro  when  they 
gave  the  ballot  to  all  freemen. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  negro  vote  in  the  State 
was  practically  negligible  except  in  a  few  counties,  such  as 
Halifax,48  white  people  came  more  and  more  to  resent  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  free  negroes  in  politics.  They  had  been  dis- 
franchised in  the  neighboring  States,  Virginia  having  disfran- 
chised her  free  negroes  in  172349 ;  consequently  North  Carolina 
in  1835  was  the  only  one  of  the  slaveholding  states  that  allowed 
the  free  negro  to  exercise  the  franchise.  Lacking  in  intelligence 
and  correspondingly  venal,  the  free  negro's  support  of  any  as- 
pirant for  political  office  finally  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  reproach  to  the  candidate.50  It  was  asserted  in  the  Con- 


48  Ibid.,   Vol.    4,    p.    3. 
« Ibid.,  Vol.    1,   p.    639. 

48  Political   Science    Quarterly,    Dec.,    1894,    p     626 

49  Johns  Hopkins  Studiett,  Vol.  31,  p.  418 
60  Atlantic    Monthly,    January,    1886 
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vention  of  1835  that  the  negro  vote  could  be  bought  with  "a 
little  to  drink  .  .  .  like  a  lot  of  poultry."51  It  is  claimed 
that  the  free  negroes  lost  the  franchise  in  Granville  county  by 
persistently  supporting  Robert  Potter.  Robert  Potter  was  a 
notorious  politician  who  later  disgraced  himself  by  committing 
"a  brutal  mayhem  upon  two  of  his  wife's  relatives."52 

Indicative  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  white  people  toward 
the  negro  is  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1832, — "an  act  to  vest 
the  right  of  electing  the  clerks  of  the  County  and  Superior 
Courts  in  the  several  counties  in  this  State  in  the  free  white 
men  thereof.53  No  mention  is  made  of  the  free  negro  as  being 
a  qualified  voter  in  this  election. 

In  1835  there  were  300  colored  voters  in  Halifax  county, 
150  in  Hertford,  50  in  Chowan,  and  75  in  Pasquotank.54  Of 
course,  there  were  colored  voters  in  many  other  counties  of  the 
State;  however  the  free  negro  was  not  a  regular  voter  in  many 
western  counties,  notably  Iredell.  Mr.  King,  of  Iredell,  could 
not  recall  that  a  free  negro  had  ever  voted  in  his  county.55 

Many  broad-minded  men  in  the  Convention  saw  and  pointed 
out  the  injustice  of  depriving  the  free  negro  of  the  franchise 
when  "he  possessed  the  same  property  and  other  qualifications 
required  of  other  citizens,"56  and  to  correct  this  injustice 
amendments  were  offered  which  excepted  the  property-owning 
class  from  the  general  operation  of  the  law  disfranchising  free 
negroes.  The  amendments  were  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
In  the  main,  we  may  say  that  the  colored  voter  was  disfranchised 
on  grounds  of  expedience  rather  than  upon  the  grounds  of 
abstract  right. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Before  the  establishment  of  an  independent  state  govern- 
ment in  1776,  not  many  laws  were  enacted  which  abridged  the 
civil  rights  of  the  free  negro.  As  a  British  subject  he  was  re- 
quired to  pay  the  same  tithes  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 

51  Debates  in   Convention,   1835. 
62  Wheeler,    Reminiscences,   p.    184. 
63Hoke    vs.    Henderson,    15    N.    C.,    1. 

64  Political  Science   Quarterly,   December,    1894,   p.    676. 

65  Debates  in  Convention,   1835,   p.    353. 
86  Ibid.,  p.    356. 
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Province.57  In  1746  "all  negroes  and  mulattoes  bond  and  free 
to  the  third  generation  (extended  to  the  fourth  in  1776)  were 
disqualified  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  any  cause  whatsoever, 
except  against  each  other.58  This  law  was  never  repealed.  "While 
the  law  protected  a  white  man  against  one  of  the  fatal  weak- 
nesses of  the  negro  mendacity,  it  undoubtedly  gave  to  white 
people  an  undue  advantage  over  their  incompetent  neighbor, 
the  free  negroes. 

About  1787  a  series  of  laws  were  enacted  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  free  persons  of  color.  For  instance,  they  were  forbidden 
to  trade  with  slaves  in  property  of  any  kind59  under  penalty 
of  £10  or  three  months  in  prison,  they  were  forbidden  to  enter- 
tain any  slave  in  their  houses  during  the  Sabbath  or  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,60  and  in  the  towns  of  Wilmington,  Washing- 
ton, Edenton  and  Fayetteville  free  negroes  were  required  to 
wear  a  badge  of  cloj:h  on  the  left  shoulder,  "and  written  there- 
on the  word  'Free'  ".  In  addition  they  had  to  register  with 
the  town  clerk  and  pay  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  three  days  after 
arrival  in  these  towns.61  These  laws  were  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  free  negroes  from  harboring  run- 
away slaves,  and  from  receiving  stolen  goods  from  slaves. 

The  first  law  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  bring  slaves 
into  the  State  from  a  State  which  had  already  liberated  its 
slaves  was  enacted  1786.62  The  law  fixed  a  penalty  of  £50  for 
each  slave  brought  in,  such  fine  to  take  the  form  of  a  bond 
as  security  for  the  removal  of  said  slave  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came.  A  similar  law  was  passed  in  1826,63  by  virtue 
of  which  a  free  negro  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  State  of  his 
own  accord  under  penalty  of  $500  or  a  period  of  ten  years  in 
servitude.  A  period  of  twenty  days  was  given  the  intruder  in 
which  to  leave  the  State.  This  law  was  passed  upon  recom- 
mendation of  Governor  Gabriel  Holmes,  who  became  alarmed 
at  the  return  of  a  large  of  free  negroes  from  Haiti,  at  which 

67  S.    R.,   Vol.    23,    p.    262. 
^Ibid.,  p.  262. 
59  S.    R.,   Vol.   24,    p.    956. 
60 /bid.,  p.   891. 
eilbid.,   pp.    728-729. 

62  Martin's  Revisal,  ch.  6,  p.  414. 

63  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  of  1828-29,  ch.   34,   p.   21. 
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place  they  had  become  inoculated  with  ideas  of  freedom.  The 
Virginia  legislature  passed  a  law  in  1806,  banishing  all  free  ne- 
groes thereafter  set  free,64  many  of  whom  came  to  North  Car- 
olina; however  no  action  was  taken  at  that  time  to  prevent  the 
free  negroes  from  Virginia  from  entering  the  State.  In 
order  to  protect  the  free  negro  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty, 
the  State  legislature  made  the  act  of  kidnapping  and  selling  a 
free  negro  into  slavery  in  another  state  a  capital  offense  without 
benefit  of  clergy,65  but  on  account  of  the  law  which  forbade  a 
negro  to  testify  against  a  white  man,  it  was  frequently  difficult 
to  prove  a  man  guilty  of  kidnapping.  A  rather  singular  fea- 
ture of  the  law  was  that  the  penalty  for  stealing  and  selling  a 
free  negro  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  could  not  exceed  a 
fine  of  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  more  than  18  months. 

The  legislature  of  1830,  not  satisfied  with  the  task  of  mak- 
ing manumission  more  difficult,  proceeded  to  restrict  the  move- 
ments of  those  negroes  already  free  by  ordering  that  no  free 
negro  could  return  to  this  state  after  being  absent 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days  or  more.66  Provision  was 
made  for  providential  hindrance.  This  law  served  a  double 
purpose;  namely,  it  was  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  undesir- 
able element  of  the  population,  and  in  the  second  place  it  pre- 
vented the  dissemination  of  radical  ideas  concerning  freedom 
which  itinerant  negroes  might  bring  back  from  the  North  by 
reason  of  having  come  in  contact  with  abolitionists. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  free  person  of  color  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property,  the  legislature  extended  the  law 
respecting  insolvent  debtors  to  free  persons  of  color.67  This 
law  was  repealed  in  1841.68  In  the  same  year  (1841)  the  rating 
of  a  free  negro  with  respect  to  citizenship  was  further  dis- 
counted by  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  excluded  him  from 
the  ranks  of  the  State  militia  except  in  the  capacity  of  musi- 
cian.69 A  rather  singular  situation  prevailed.  Here  was  a 


64  Johns  Hopkins   Studies,  Vol.    31,    p.   418. 

60  Martin's  Revisal,   ch.    11,   Laws  of    1779. 

66  Revisal  of   1837,    ch.    34,   p.    208. 

01  Laws   of   North   Carolina,    Sesssion   of    1841,    ch.    30,    p.    61. 

68  Revisal  of   1855,   ch.    802,   p.    1196. 

69  Revisal  of  1855,  ch.   828,  p.  1218. 
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class  of  people  who  paid  public  taxes  and  voted,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  their  State. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  taxes  from  many 
free  negroes,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  very  little  property 
which  could  be  levied  on,  the  General  Assembly  in  1828  re- 
quired a  person  on  whose  land  free  negroes  resided  to  "pay  a 
poll  tax  on  the  same  residing  there  with  their  consent."70  By 
act  of  the  legislature  of  1831,  when  a  free  person  of  color  was 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  and  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine, 
he  should  be  hired  out  to  any  person  who  would  pay  the  fine  in 
exchange  for  the  negro's  services  for  the  shortest  length  of 
time — not  to  exceed  five  years.71 

In  1838  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina 
the  constitutionality  of  one  of  the  special  laws  applicable  to 
a  particular  class  of  so-called  citizens  was  tested  in  the  case  of 
State  vs.  Manuel.72  Manuel,  a  free  negro  of  Sampson  county, 
was  convicted  of  assault  and  battery  and  fined  $20.00  by  the 
court.  Upon  declaring  his  inability  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  hired  out  according  to  law;  whereupon  he  took 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  Judge 
Gaston  in  a  lengthy  and  able  opinion  stated  two  important  prin- 
ciples: (1)  that  the  free  person  of  color  was  a  citizen  of  North 
Carolina,  and  (2)  that  the  law  requiring  free  negroes  to  be 
hired  out  in  certain  cases  was  constitutional.  It  had  been  argued 
with  much  show  of  reason  in  the  Convention  of  1835  that  the 
free  negro  was  not  a  citizen,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
not  free  to  move  from  State  to  State.  Setting  aside  this  argu- 
ment, Judge  Gaston  demonstrated  that  the  right  of  suffrage  did 
not  necessarily  accompany  citizenship.  After  postulating  that 
"all  free  persons  born  within  the  State  are  born  citizens  of  the 
State,"  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  removal  of  the  disability 
of  slavery  would  automatically  work  to  make  a  citizen  of  a 
slave  born  within  the  State.  He  justified  the  unusual  mode  of 
punishment  prescribed  for  a  particular  class  of  citizens  on  the 
ground  that  the  legislation  was  given  a  large  grant  of  power 
in  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  by  reason  of  this  fact  it  could 

70  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session   1828-29,  ch.   34,   p.  21. 
n  Revisal  of  1837,   ch.  Ill,  pp.   591-592. 
72  20   N.   C.,   144. 
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discriminate  as  between  different  classes  of  citizens,  for  what 
would  constitute  a  punishment  for  one  class  of  citizens  might 
not  be  a  punishment  for  another. 

On  the  case  of  State  vs.  Newson73  which  was  decided  in  1844, 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  forbidding  free  negroes  to  own 
or  carry  weapons  was  tested.  Judge  Nash,  who  rendered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  case  of  State 
vs.  Manuel,  saying  in  part,  that  the  hiring  out  of  free  negroes 
introduced  a  different  mode  of  punishment  in  the  case  of  a 
colored  man  and  a  white  man  for  the  same  offense,  thereby  in- 
ferring that  such  punishment  was  in  contravention  of  the  third 
article  of  our  State  Constitution,  which  forbids  the  granting  of 
11  exclusive  or  separate  emolument  .  .  .  but  in  considera- 
tion of  public  services."  In  concluding  his  opinion  he  justified 
the  discriminating  character  of  the  laws  addressed  to  the  free 
negro  by  saying  that  they  "are  not  to  be  considered  citizens  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  word." 

Notice  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  quietus  was  put  on 
negro  preachers  in  1831.  The  rights  of  the  free  person  of  color 
were  further  circumscribed  during  the  forties.  For  example, 
it  was  made  unlawful  to  sell  spiritous  liquors  to  such  people, 
except  on  prescription  of  practicing  physicians  for  medicinal 
purposes.74  The  marriage  of  a  free  negro  and  a  slave  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited  by  law,75  and  a  free  negro  was  not  allowed 
to  bear  arms  or  to  have  weapons  in  his  possession  unless  he 
had  a  license  from  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions.76 
However  restrictive  this  legislation  may  appear,  it  is  not  com- 
parable to  many  laws  on  the  same  subject  enacted  in  Virginia. 
Free  negroes  could  not  own  slaves  in  North  Carolina  until 
1861. 77  They  were  not  only  forbidden  to  own  a  gun  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  they  were  likewise  forbidden  to  own  a  dog.78  After 
1832  free  negroes  were  not  allowed  benefit  or  trial  by  jury  in 
Virginia,  while  in  North  Carolina  this  fundamental  right  was 
never  abridged. 

73  27  N.   C.,   250. 

74  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session   1858-59,  ch.  31fi  p.  71. 
nBevisal  of  1855,  ch.  107,  p.  577. 

78  Ibid.,  ch.  107,  p.  577. 

"  Laws  of  North   Carolina,   Session    1860-61,   ch.    37,   p.    69. 

18  Johns  Hopkins  Studies,  Vol.   31,   p.   418. 
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One  might  seriously  inquire  as  to  what  remained  of 
the  civil  rights  of  the  hybrid  citizen,  known  in  legal  parlance  as 
the  free  person  of  color,  save  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  road 
duty,  and  the  poll  tax  requirement.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry, 
I  quote  a  portion  of  Governor  Graham's  letter  to  Holderby 
written  in  1866 : 

Free  negroes  have  always  been  regarded  as  freemen  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  as  such,  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  by 
jury,  ownership  of  property,  even  slaves,  to  prosecute  and  defend  suits  in 
courts  of  justice  .  .  .  and  to  prove  by  their  own  oath,  even  against 
white  men  accounts  to  the  amount  of  sixty  dollars  for  work  and  labor  done 
on  goods  sold  under  the  Book  Debit  Law.79 

To  the  foregoing  let  me  add  an  excerpt  from  Governor 
Worth's  message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1866: 

Such  rights  as  were  accorded  to  the  free  colored  people  of  North 
Carolina  were  ever  most  scrupulously  observed  and  maintained.  For 
ages  it  had  been  a  most  ignominous  offense  to  kidnap  .  .  .  or  to  en- 
deavor to  enslave  a  person  of  African  descent  who  was  free.  .  .  . 
In  all  criminal  accusations  tried  by  jury,  he  was  allowed  the  rights  of 
challenge  and  other  safeguards  of  the  common  law.  Property  was  acquired 
and  held  by  them  with  all  the  privileges  of  transfer,  devise  and  descent.80 

After  all  has  been  said,  the  lot  of  the  free  negro  in  North 
Carolina  was  a  hard  one.  He  had  very  little  to  strive  for — no 
high  and  worthy  goal  spurred  his  ambition.  The  avenues  of 
opportunity  were  closed  by  legal  and  social  restrictions;  conse- 
quently he  passed  among  the  white  people  for  a  sort  of  worth- 
less incubus  on  society.  Had  the  old  slavery  regime  survived 
a  few  years  longer  it  is  probable  that  all  the  free  negroes  would 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  State,  or  at  least  an  attempt 
to  expel  them  would  have  been  made.  During  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  1858-59  two  bills,  one  originating  in  the  House 
and  the  other  in  the  Senate,  were  introduced,  providing  for  the 
removal  from  the  State  of  all  free  persons  of  color  by  January 
1,  1860,  or  the  enslavement  of  those  who  remained. 


™The  Daily  Sentinel,  February  8,   1866. 

80  Ibid.,  January  20,   1866. 

81  Bills  found  in  the  Weeks  Collection,  U.  N.  C.  Library. 
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SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS 

Socially  the  free  negro  was  supposed  to  take  a  little  higher 
rank  than  the  slave ;  however  not  every  slave  would  acknowledge 
the  social  supremacy  of  his  free  brother.  The  attitude  of  envy 
and  sometimes  of  contempt  for  the  "old  issue,"  as  the  free 
negro  was  commonly  called,  was  probably  encouraged  by  the 
slave  owners,  who  wished  to  discourage  the  association  of  the 
two  classes  of  negroes.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  free  ne- 
groes were  finally  absolutely  forbidden  to  marry  slaves,  and 
amongst  other  laws  designed  to  prevent  a  too  great  intimacy  be- 
tween free  negroes  and  slaves,  there  was  one  which  forbade 
them  to  gamble  with  one  another.82  In  spite  of  the  laws  de- 
signed to  prevent  social  intercourse  between  the  two  classes  of 
negroes,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  clandestine  association,  espe- 
cially in  the  towns.  Mr.  John  Huskey,  an  old  citizen  of  Chapel 
Hill,  recalls  the  time  when  the  magistrate's  court  in  Chapel  Hill 
was  crowded  with  offenders  against  the  gambling  law.83  It  was 
a  common  occurrence  on  Monday  morning  to  see  a  group  of  these 
offenders  led  out  into  the  bushes  and  there  given  thirty-nine 
lashes.  The  relation  between  free  negroes  and  slaves  was  prob- 
ably more  cordial  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country.  Occasion- 
ally a  free  negro  married  a  slave,  and,  indeed,  a  slave  wife  was 
often  preferred  on  account  of  the  fact  that  she  was  supported 
by  her  master. 

Free  negroes  and  white  people  were,  of  course,  forbidden 
to  marry  on  any  terms  ;84  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  well- 
known  instances  of  illicit  cohabitation  between  free  negro  men 
and  white  women.  O.  W.  Blacknall  tells  the  story85  of  a  white 
woman  in  Granville  county  who  contrived  to  circumvent  the 
law  prohibiting  her  marriage  to  her  negro  lover  by  having  a 
portion  of  his  blood  injected  into  her  veins.  She  could  then 
swear  that  she  had  negro  blood  in  her  veins.  The  free  negro 
women,  especially  the  single  ones,  were  mercenary,  and  the  fact 
that  55%  of  the  free  negro  population  of  North  Carolina  in 


82Revisal   of   1837,    ch.    Ill,   p.    590. 

85  A  considerable  number  of  free  negroes  lived  in  the  town  of  Chapel  Hill. 

84  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   Session   1830-31,   ch.   4,   p.   9. 

85  Atlantic  Monthly,  January,    1886. 
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1860  consisted  of  mulattoes86  is  very  good  evidence  that  the 
moral  standard  of  many  white  men  was  decidedly  low. 

The  poor  white  man  was  ever  an  object  of  contempt  in  the 
sight  of  the  free  negro.  * '  Big  white  folks  are  all  right,  but  poor 
white  folks  ain't  no  better  than  us  niggers."  Such  was  the 
general  opinion  the  colored  citizen  held  of  his  indigent  white 
neighbor. 

As  a  rule,  the  Quakers  were  much  more  cordial  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  free  people  of  color  than  was  any  other  element 
of  the  white  population  in  the  State.87  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellons, 
of  Elon  College,  N.  C.,  relates  an  interesting  experience  he  had 
in  attempting  to  preach  to  a  group  of  free  negroes  in  Randolph 
county  many  years  before  the  Civil  War.  The  free  negroes  re- 
ferred to  were  known  as  Waldens.  They  owned  considerable 
land  and  were  withal  respectable  farmers.  The  Quakers  had  al- 
lowed them  to  sit  in  the  congregation  with  the  white  folks,  and 
also  to  come  to  the  white  "mourner's  bench."  On  the  par- 
ticular occasion  in  question,  Reverend  Mr.  Wellons  assigned 
them  a  certain  space  in  which  to  sit,  and  invited  them  to  a 
separate  "mourner's  bench,"  whereupon  they  became  insulted, 
raised  their  tents,  and  left  the  camp  meeting.  As  a  rule,  the 
free  negroes  did  not  attend  church,  possibly  for  the  reason  that 
in  nearly  all  the  churches  they  had  to  sit  with  the  slaves.88 

There  are  no  available  figures  which  show  the  percentage 
of  crime  and  criminals  among  the  free  colored  people  as  com- 
pared to  the  slaves.  The  fact  that  their  criminal  record  was 
sometimes  pointed  out  as  an  argument  against  the  general  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  does  not  indicate  that  they  were  any  worse 
than  the  slaves.  The  slave  owners  always  regarded  the  free 
negro  with  suspicion  because  he  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  desire  of  the  slaves  to  be  free;  he  might  aid  slaves  in 
planning  a  revolt,  in  running  away  from  their  masters  and  in 
disposing  of  stolen  goods. 


86  Atlantic    Monthly,    January,    1886. 

87  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellons,   Elon   College,   N.   C.     Mr.  Wellons  witnessed  the  execution 
of  Nat  Turner  in  1831. 

88  Pleasant   Grove    Church   in   Randolph   county   contained   a    reservation    for    free 
negroes. 
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A  glance  at  the  table  on  the  opposite  page  will  show  that  the 
counties  of  Halifax,  Wake,  Craven,  Robeson,  Granville  and  Pas- 
quotank  had  the  heaviest  free  negro  population, — Halifax  lead- 
ing with  2,452.  Probably  the  largest  group  of  free  negroes  to  be 
found  in  North  Carolina  was  the  exclusive  "old  issue"  settle- 
ment known  far  and  wide  as  The  Meadows,  near  Ransom's 
Bridge  on  Fishing  Creek  in  Halifax  County.  The  people  still 
bear  the  appellation  "old  issue,"  and  are  heartily  detested  by 
the  well-to-do  negroes  in  the  adjoining  counties. 

The  United  States  Census  Reports  show  the  following  in- 
crease in  the  free  negro  population  of  North  Carolina,  beginning 

with  1790: 

1790  free  black  population    4,975 

1800  "  "  "            7,043 

1810  "  "  "            10,266 

1820  "  "  "            14,612 

1830  "  "  "            19,543 

1840  "  "  "            22,732 

1850  "  "  "            27,463 

1890  "  "  "             30,463 

In  1816  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  memorial- 
ized Congress  to  set  apart  "a  certain  portion  of  the  United 
States,  situate  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  an  asylum  for  persons 
of  color  .  .  .  heretofore  emancipated  or  shall  hereafter  be 
emancipated  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  any  other  State. '  '89 
The  Federal  Government  was  to  provide  free  transportation. 
Of  course,  no  action  was  taken;  but  the  petition  throws  light 
on  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  North  Carolina  in  1816  with  ref- 
erence to  the  emancipated  negroes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
never  was  a  time  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  would  not 
have  rejoiced  to  see  a  wholesale  exodus  of  the  free  colored  pop- 
ulation from  the  State. 

The  pronounced  indolence  and  shiftlessness  of  the  free  negroes 
led  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  respecting  idleness  and  vagrancy 
among  this  class  of  people,  and  provided  for  the  hiring  out  of 
any  free  negro  convicted  of  idleness  for  a  term  of  service  and 
labor  not  to  exceed  three  years  for  any  single  offense.90 

89  Hoyt,    Murphey    Papers,    p.    61. 

90  Revival  of  1837,  ch.  Ill,  p.  588. 
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FREE  NEGROES  BY  COUNTIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA-1860 


Alamance    422 

Alexander    24 

Alleghany    33 

Alison  152 

Ashe    142 

Bertie    319 

Bladen    435 

Brunswick   260 

Buncombe    Ill 

Burke 221 

Cabarrus    115 

Caldwell  114 

Camden    274 

Carteret   153 

Caswell    282 

Catawba    32 

Chatham    306 

Cherokee    38 

Chowan    150 

Cleveland    109 

Columbus     355 

Craven    1,332 

Cumberland    109 

Currituck    ..., 223 

Davidson    149 

Davie    161 

Duplin    371 

Edgecombe    389 

Forsyth    218 

Franklin    566 

Gaston    Ill 

Gates    361 

Granville    Ir123 

Greene    154 

Guilford    693 

Halifax    2  452 

Harnett    103 

Haywood   14 

Henderson   85 

Hertford    1  112 

Hyde    257 

Iredell    26 


Jackson    6 

Johnston    195 

Jones    113 

Lenoir    178 

Lincoln 81 

McDowell    273 

Macon    115 

Madison  17 

Martin    451 

Mecklenburg   293 

Montgomery    46 

Moore    184 

Nash    687 

New  Hanover  640 

Northampton    659 

Orange    528 

Onslow   162 

Pasquotank   1,507 

Perquimans   395 

Person    318 

Pitt  127 

Polk    106 

Randolph   432 

Eichmond    345 

Eobeson   1,462 

Rockingham    409 

Rowan    136 

Rutherford    123 

Sampson    488 

Stanly    45 

Stokes    86 

Surry    184 

Tyrrell   143 

Union  53 

Wake    1,446 

Warren  402 

Washington  299 

Watauga    81 

Wayne    737 

Wilkes    261 

Wilson   281 

Yancey  67 
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How  did  the  free  negroes  employ  their  time?  "While  there 
were  exceptions,  the  majority  of  the  free  colored  people  hired 
themselves  to  work  for  white  people  for  a  daily  wage,  others 
became  blacksmiths,  tinkers,  barbers,  farmers,  small  merchants 
and  fiddlers.  In  almost  every  community  there  was  a  free  negro 
well-digger  or  ditcher.  Where  they  could  rent  land,  many  of 
them  attempted  farming  on  a  small  scale  in  connection  with 
their  work  as  wage  earners.  Free  negro  women  usually  made 
better  house  servants  than  slave  negro  women  and  were  conse- 
quently frequently  employed  in  that  capacity.91 

With  practically  no  education,  and  with  very  little  incentive 
to  accumulate  property  in  any  of  its  forms,  one  is  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  free  negroes,  in  the  words  of  an  old-timer, 
" never  amounted  to  much." 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  a 
few  notable  free  negroes  who  achieved  distinction  in  the  State 
and  nation.  Lunsford  Lane,  the  slave  of  Mrs.  Haywood,  of 
Raleigh,  bought  his  freedom  and  then  went  North  to  collect 
funds  with  which  to  buy  his  wife  and  children.  On  returning 
to  the  State,  he  began  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  his  fam- 
ily, but  before  he  could  effect  their  release  from  bondage  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  State.  Not  content  to  leave  his  wife 
and  children  in  North  Carolina,  he  came  back  a  second  time 
on  the  assurance  of  influential  friends  that  he  would  not  be 
molested.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Raleigh,  he  was  arrested,  tried 
and  acquitted  of  being  an  abolition  lecturer.  He  was  subse- 
quently tarred  and  feathered,  but  on  leaving  the  State  the  sec- 
ond time  he  carried  his  family.  He  later  became  famous  as  an 
abolition  lecturer.92 

John  Chavis  is  another  famous  free  negro.  He  was  a  regular 
ordained  minister  until  1832,  when  as  a  result  of  Nat  Turner's 
Rebellion,  all  colored  preachers  were  silenced.  After  1832  he 
followed  the  teaching  profession  with  signal  success,  conducting 
schools  in  Wake,  Chatham  and  Granville  counties,  and  num- 
bering among  his  pupils  such  prominent  men  as  Governor 
Charles  Manly,  Priestly  Mangum,  son  of  Senator  Mangum,  and 

91  Reverend  J.  W.  Wellons,   Elon  College,   N.   0. 
93  Hawkins,   Life  of  Lunsford  Lane. 
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Mr.  James  H.  Horner,  founder  of  the  Horner  School.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  very  successful  theory  of  teaching  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  his  school  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  preparatory 
school  in  the  state  at  that  time.93 

John  C.  Stanley,  another  prominent  free  negro,  began  work 
as  a  barber  and  eventually  acquired  several  plantations  and 
sixty-four  slaves.94  Lewis  Sheridan,  a  successful  negro  farmer 
and  business  man,  the  owner  of  nineteen  slaves,  was  regarded 
by  Judge  Samuel  Wilkeson,  of  New  York,  as  a  man  of  high 
character,  moral  worth  and  mercantile  ability.95 

Other  free  negroes  worthy  of  special  mention  are  James  D. 
Sampson,  John  Good,  of  New  Bern,  and  Henry  Evans,  a  full- 
blooded  free  negro  from  Virginia,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  who 
founded  the  Methodist  Church  in  Fayetteville  during  the  late 
eighteenth  century. 

After  taking  into  account  the  entire  policy  of  the  State  rela- 
tive to  the  free  negro — a  policy  characteristic  of  the  entire  South, 
one  feels  that  in  many  respects  it  was  a  mistaken  one.  For  in- 
stance, should  not  the  State  have  provided  for  the  education  and 
general  uplift  of  its  free  negroes?  While  there  were  no  laws  to 
prohibit  the  teaching  of  free  negroes,  the  State  did  not  adopt 
any  positive  measures  for  training  them  in  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship; consequently  they  remained  for  the  most  part  in  abject 
and  vicious  ignorance.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  history  of 
reconstruction  in  North  Carolina  would  have  a  brighter  aspect 
had  there  been  an  enlightened  element  of  negroes  as  a  nucleus 
around  which  the  great  mass  of  freedmen  could  have  arrayed 
themselves.  Instead  of  being  led  by  carpet-baggers,  they  could 
have  had  the  leadership  of  conservative,  law-abiding  negroes, 
already  instructed  in  the  duties  of  citizenship. 


^The    Southern    Workman,   February,    1914. 

94  Johns  Hopkins  Studies,  1899,  p.  360. 

95  Ibid.,  Vol.   37,   p.    35. 
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Before  we  can  understand  or  know  the  history  of  one  county, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
colony  or  State.  So,  before  writing  the  history  of  Craven  county 
during  the  colonial  period,  I  deem  it  necessary  first  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  North  Carolina  before  1707. 

Carolina  before  1663  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  who 
had  promised  to  help  settle  it.  He  did  not,  however,  make  any 
efforts  toward  settlement.  So  in  1663  Carolina  was  given  to 
eight  Lords  Proprietors,  who  were  to  settle  it  and  govern  the 
settlers  as  they  saw  fit.  These  proprietors  were  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  Lord  Craven,  Lord  Ashley ;  Sir  John  Colleton,  Lord 
John  Berkley,  Sir  William  Berkley,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Sir 
George  Carteret.  They  immediately  met  and  set  up  a  plan  of 
government  for  Carolina.  They  also  said,  and  had  it  made 
known  to  the  public,  "that  freedom  should  be  enjoyed  by  the 
colonists,  and  that  for  the  five  years  next  following  every  new 
settler  should  receive  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  fifty  in  ad- 
dition for  each  servant  that  he  brought  into  the  colony,  subject 
only  to  the  payment  of  a  half  penny  per  acre.  There  was  also 
entire  exemption  granted  from  the  payment  of  any  custom 
dues."2 

The  first  people  that  we  are  sure  settled  in  Carolina  came  in 
1656,  but  we  have  a  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  settlers  in 
Albemarle  before  then.  We  find  Roger  Green,  a  Clergyman, 
petitioning  for  and  obtaining  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  for 
the  first  one  hundred  persons  who  should  settle  themselves  on 
the  Roanoke  and  south  of  the  Chowan.3  This  was  in  the  year 
1653.  Again,  in  1651  we  find  a  party  of  the  people  who  lived 
south  of  Norfolk  making  an  entrance  by  the  Currituck  inlet, 
touring  Carolina.  First  they  explored  Roanoke  where  Raleigh's 
first  colony  was,  then  proceeded  to  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  whom 

1This  paper  was  awarded  the  second  prize  in  the  Colonial  Dames  contest  for  1916. 

2  Hawks,  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.  70. 

3  Hawks,  Vol.  II,  p.  70. 
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they  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  English.  After  meeting  the 
Tuscaroras  they  journeyed  southward  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  Neuse,  Haynokes  and  Core  Indians,  who  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers.4  It  is  probable  that  they  came 
inland  as  far  as  the  present  Craven,  or  Colonial  Craven  County. 
In  1660  the  people  from  New  England  attempted  to  settle 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River  but  failed.  In  1664  a  group  of  men 
landed  on  Cape  Fear  from  Barbados,  intending  to  make  it 
their  home,  but  they  were  also  unsuccessful.  At  this  time 
there  were  two  counties  in  Carolina,  Albemarle  County  on  the 
North  and  Clarendon  on  the  South,  including  the  Cape  Fear 
region.  Between  these  two  counties  there  was  a  region  including 
the  Neuse  and  Tar  Rivers,  later  known  as  Bath  County,  but 
at  this  time  unsettled  save  for  the  Indians  and  nearly 
equally  wild  northern  hunters.5  In  fact  I  have  been  able  to 
find  the  record  or  name  of  but  one  settler  in  the  territory  which 
later  became  Colonial  Craven  County  who  came  before  1707. 
That  one  was  Mr.  James  Blount,  who  came  from  Virginia  in 
1664.6  Although  he  is  the  only  one  we  know  of  directly  it  is 
certain  that  there  were  others  who  had  penetrated  from  Albe- 
marle or  had  come  from  Bermuda  and  settled  there  before  1707. 
In  1676  Thomas  Eastchurch  was  made  commander  in  chief  of 
the  settlements  on  the  Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers.  At  this  date 
undoubtedly  there  were  a  few  settlers  on  the  Neuse,  and  these 
were  stragglers  from  Albemarle.  Most  of  the  people  who 
settled  in  Carolina  before  1707  were  either  fugitives  of  religious 
persecution  from  New  England  and  Virginia,  or  were  fugitives 
of  the  law  who  came  from  Virginia  and  the  Bermudas  to  escape 
from  the  hand  of  justice.  Dr.  Hawks  says,  "The  region  south 
of  Albemarle  as  far  down  as  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico  derived  the 
larger  part  of  its  first  inhabitants  from  the  counties  between  the 
Sound  and  Virginia."7  But  before  these  commenced  their  mi- 
gration there  were  some  whites  there,  but  not  English.  Martin 
says  that  in  1690  the  French  Protestant  refugees  on  the  James 
River  bought  land  on  the  Pamlico  and  settled  there.  In  1698 

4  Ibid.,  p.   71. 
6  Ibid.,   p.    6. 

6  Wheeler's  Men  and  Memories  of  North  Carolina,  under  Craven  County. 

7  Hawks,  Vol.  II,  p.   84. 
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the  whites  from  Albemarle  made  settlements  on  the  Pamlico. 
The  Indians  in  that  region  just  before  the  whites  came  had  been 
killed  by  a  plague,  thought  to  have  been  the  smallpox.8  But 
with  all  these  settlements  there  were  but  about  5,000  whites  in 
North  Carolina  in  1698. 9  Soon  after  this  migration  in  1698 
to  the  Pamlico  River  the  English  settled  the  present  town  of 
Bath.  This  was  the  first  incorporated  town  in  the  prov- 
ince. Forty-two  years  had  elapsed  between  the  first  settlement 
and  the  first  town  in  North  Carolina.  This  was  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  given  to  farming,  and  their 
products  were  delivered  directly  from  the  field  to  the  boat. 

In  1707  the  first  settlement  that  we  are  sure  of  was  made 
in  Craven  County.  A  colony  of  French  Huguenots,  encouraged  by 
William  III,  in  the  year  1690,  had  come  to  America  and  settled 
at  Manakin  Town,  Virginia,  above  the  falls  of  the  James  River. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  land  that  they  first  occupied 
and  moved  southward,  one  group  in  1690, 10  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  settled  on  the  Pamlico.  In  1707  another  group  moved 
southward  and  settled  on  the  Trent  and  Neuse  Rivers,  mostly 
on  the  Trent  in  Craven  county,  near  where  the  old  county 
bride  stood,11  which  was  not  over  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
site  of  the  present  bridge.  With  these  French,  who  were  a 
sober,  frugal,  industrious  people,  and  who  in  a  short  time  became 
independent  citizens,  came  their  minister,  Phillipe  de  Riche- 
bourge.11  Some  of  his  decendants  still  live  in  the  county  of 
Buncombe.  And  Williamson  says  that  Rymbourg  came  with 
them,12  but  he  must  have  stopped  on  the  Pamlico.  After  a 
short  time  Richebourge,  with  a  portion  of  his  people,  proceeded 
farther  south  and  planted  himself  on  the  Santee  River,  where 
he  died. 

There  are  plainly  two  causes  that  brought  the  early  settlers 
to  North  Carolina.  First,  the  land  was  fertile  and  free ;  second, 
because  freedom  of  worship  was  promised.  Not  only  religious 
people  came  to  North  Carolina,  but  also  outlaws  and  debtors 


8  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

9  Ibid.,  p.   85. 

10  Williamson,    History   of   North    Carolina,   p.    178. 

11  Vass,    History   of   Presbyterian   Church   and   Craven   County,   p.    49. 

12  Williamson,  p.   178. 
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came.  These  mixed  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  in  a  short 
time  we  do  not  find  the  settlers  of  North  Carolina  religious,  after 
having  adapted  themselves  to  a  new  country,  new  manners  and 
ways,  and  mixed  the  best  with  the  worst.  In  fact  they  had  ways 
of  their  own.  But  these  people  were  not  allowed  to  rest  in 
peace  long  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  persecute  them  in 
their  new  homes. 

As  we  have  seen,  Carolina  was  given  to  the  Lord  Proprietors 
and  they  promised  freedom  of  worship  to  settlers ;  also  Charles 
II  said,  "that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  the  church  of 
the  province.  Yet  that  toleration  should  be  allowed  to  all  other 
sects  so  long  as  they  did  not  trouble  the  government  or  insult 
the  Church."  These  were  the  intentions  of  the  Proprietors  and 
the  King,  but  they  were  unfortunate  in  picking  men  for  gov- 
ernors of  the  province. 

The  first  of  these  governors  that  I  shall  mention  was  Stephens, 
(1667).  He  did  not  try  to  force  the  English  Church  on  the 
people,  but  he  did  forbid  them  to  pay  debts  made  before  corning 
to  North  Carolina.  He  also  tried  to  force  "Locke's  Constitu- 
tion" on  them.  They  resisted  it,  however,  until  1775.  In  1677 
came  the  Culpepper  Revolt.  Then  came  the  rule  of  Seth  Sothel. 
He  broke  off  the  trade  with  the  Indians  for  his  own  private 
gain.  He  seized  and  confiscated  without  a  shadow  of  cause 
cargoes,  negroes,  cattle,  plantations,  and  even  pewter  dishes  were 
not  exempt  from  his  rapacious  hands.  He  upheld  men  of  bis 
own  type,  and  there  was  no  justice  in  court.  In  1704  Governor 
Daniels  came  over.  He  was  determined  to  establish  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Province  but  had  little  success.  He  was 
governor  only  one  year  before  Gary  came  as  governor.  Gary 
was  determined  to  rule  the  colony.  He  ruled  for  a  short  time 
when  Glover  came  over  as  governor.  He  did  not  intend  to  give 
up  his  office  and  he  brought  about  the  Gary  Rebellion,  which 
we  shall  touch  upon  later. 

In  1664  that  part  of  the  country  between  Albemarle  and 
Clarendon  was  made  into  a  county  by  the  name  of  Bath.  And 
in  1705  Bath  was  divided  into  three  precincts,  Craven  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Archdale  precinct. 
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CRAVEN  COUNTY,   SITUATION,   CLIMATE,   SOIL,   PRO- 
DUCTS AND  TRADE 

The  present  Craven  county  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Neuse  and  Trent  Rivers.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  417,950  acres  and  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Carteret, 
Pamlico,  Jones,  Pitt,  Beaufort,  and  Lenoir.  It  is  considerably 
smaller  now  than  at  the  close  of  the  year  1775. 

In  1664  the  territory  between  Albemarle  and  Cape  Fear  was 
named  Bath.  In  1705  Bath  county  was  divided  into  precincts. 
That  part  of  the  country  between  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico  Rivers, 
together  with  the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  Neuse,  was  called 
Archdale  precinct.  This  precinct  included  the  present  Craven 
county  and  more.  At  this  time  there  were  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  whole  province.  The  coming  of  the  French, 
Swiss,  and  Germans  to  Archdale  precinct,  or  Craven  county, 
made  Archdale  the  most  populous  precinct  south  of  Albemarle. 
In  1713  the  population  of  the  whole  province  was  not  more  than 
three  thousand,  the  Indian  war  having  driven  the  people  away. 
But  in  1715  we  find  the  whole  province  to  have  about  eleven 
thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants.  There  were  7,500  whites 
and  3,700  negroes.  In  fact  the  population  had  increased  in 
such  numbers  since  1713  that  the  Lord  Proprietors  found  it 
necessary  in  order  to  govern  the  people  and  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  Church,  to  divide  each  of  the  three  counties  into  pre- 
cincts and  parishes.  Bath  was  divided  into  three  or  four  pre- 
cincts or  parishes.  That  part  on  the  Neuse,  Trent,  and  Bear 
Rivers,  and  their  branches,  formerly  Archdale  precinct,  was 
named  Craven  precinct  or  parish,13  after  Lord  Craven,  one  of 
the  Proprietors.  The  population  gradually  increased  in  Craven 
precinct.  In  1729  all  the  province  was  purchased  by  the  crown 
with  the  exception  of  Carteret 's  part.  The  royal  authority 
changed  the  term  of  precinct  to  county,  giving  each  the  colonial 
county  government.  Craven  county  consisted  of  the  territory 
on  the  Neuse,  Trent,  and  Bear  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  It 
seems  as  if  there  was  no  limit  to  the  western  part  of  the  county. 


13  C.  B.  Vol.  II,  p.207. 
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I  suppose  that  it  extended  as  far  back  as  the  source  of  the 
Neuse.  In  1733  Edgecombe  county  was  formed  out  of  part  of 
Craven  county.14  In  1746  Craven  county  was  divided  by  a  line 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Southwest  Creek  and  extending  up 
the  creek.  The  northern  part  became  Johnston  county.15  In 
1764  the  northern  part  of  Craven  was  added  to  Dobbs  county 
and  later  a  part  to  Pitt.  About  this  time,  by  the  petition  of  the 
people  of  that  part  of  Beaufort  lying  between  Bay  River  and 
Lower  Broad  Creek,  that  part  of  said  county,  became  a  part 
of  Craven  county.  So  we  see  that  from  the  year  1733  the  bound- 
aries of  Craven  county  were  steadily  decreased  and  one  time 
increased,  so  they  were  nearly  the  same  as  now  plus  those  of 
Jones,  and  part  of  Pamlico. 

The  climate  of  Craven  is  changeable  but  good.  The  soil 
runs  from  the  sandy  soil  in  the  fields  to  the  black  of  the  river 
valleys.  In  its  productiveness  it  is  unsurpassed,  both  for  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising.  Hawks,  speaking  of  the  eastern  part 
of  North  Carolina,  particularly  of  Colonial  Carteret  and  Craven 
counties,  says,  "While  from  the  Virginia  line  down  to  the  sea 
coast  in  Carteret,  the  region  of  the  first  settlers  was  wonder- 
fully productive.  The  swamps  and  stream  banks  [Craven  is  full 
of  such  streams  and  banks]  are  full  of  oak,  cypress,  gum,  cedar, 
ash,  maple,  and  walnut  trees.  The  pasturage  was  excellent 
and  the  oxen  grew  to  a  great  size  and  were  used  for  beef.  Heif- 
ers increased  so  rapidly  that  in  a  short  time  people  found  them- 
selves owners  of  hundreds  of  cattle  and  beeves.  The  hog  in- 
creased greatest  being  fed  from  acorns  and  nuts  found  in 
the  woods.  Sheep  thrived."  Indeed  Craven  was  a  rich  terri- 
tory. Life  was  made  easy  by  nature,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wond- 
ered at  that  with  such  existing  natural  advantages  and  freedom 
as  Craven  afforded  that  the  oppressed  of  other  countries  and 
colonies  sought  abodes  there. 

The  people  of  Craven  county  at  first  only  traded  with  New 
England  and  Virginia,  but  soon  with  the  West  Indies  and  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  ships  left  New  Bern  direct  for  France  and  Eng- 

14  Handbook  of  North   Carolina.   1879,  p.    67. 

15  C.  R.,  Vol.   XXIII,   p.248. 

16  Ibid.,  p.   48. 
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land  before  1776.  I  expect  that  Craven  county  had  as  much  if 
not  more  trade  than  any  other  colonial  county  of  North  Carolina. 
The  chief  products  were  beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides,  deerskins  and 
furs,  corn,  peas,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
rice,  and  flour.  To  Virginia  went  the  greater  part  of  our  to- 
bacco, in  exchange  for  articles  needed.  To  New  England  and 
the  Bermudas  went  the  greater  part  of  our  products  in  exchange 
for  rum,  sugar,  salt,  molasses  and  some  wearing  apparel.  To 
Europe  went  our  naval  stores.  Indian  corn,  and  naval  supplies 
were  our  greatest  exports.  So  great  an  amount  of  Indian  corn 
was  being  shipped  from  New  Bern  in  1776  that  Tryon,  fearful 
that  the  supply  would  give  out,  proclaimed  that  no  more  should 
leave  until  after  four  months  from  date.  This  corn  went  to  the 
North  and  to  the  West  Indies.17  We  had  a  good  trade  with 
the  North  and  West  Indies.  The  harbors  at  New  Bern  were 
never  seen  without  a  ship  from  one  of  these  places  waiting  for 
cargoes.  Craven  county  was  on  the  post  road  from  Suffolk,  Vir- 
ginia, to  South  Carolina.  The  roads  of  Craven  were  bad,  but  not 
so  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  counties.  Indeed,  Colonial 
Craven  county  was  an  ideal  place  of  abode. 

SWISS  AND  GERMAN  PALATINES 

Craven  county,  or  Archdale  precinct,  as  it  was  then  known, 
has  the  distinction  of  having  the  first  settlers  to  come  direct 
from  Europe  to  the  province.  And  this  colony  added  greatly 
to  the  population  of  the  province.  They  made  good  citizens 
and  were  welcomed  to  the  colony.  Fitch  says,  "This  was  the 
first  important  introduction  into  the  eastern  section  of  the  prov- 
ince of  a  most  excellent  class  of  liberty-loving  people,  whose  de- 
scendants, wherever  their  lots  were  cast  in  our  country,  gave  il- 
lustrious proof  of  their  valor  and  patriotism  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War."18 

The  German  Palatines  came  from  the  Palatinate.  They 
came  also  from  Heidelberg,  and  its  vicinity. 


11  C.  R.,  Vol.  VII,  p.   225. 

18  Fitch  Some  Neglected  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.  26. 
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The  colony  was  indebted  for  these  to  the  trouble  in  Europe 
in  1693. 19  This  trouble  was  religious  persecution.  The  Elector 
Palatine,  Frederick  III,  surnamed  ''the  pious,"  who  died  in 
1676,  was  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  German  princes, — the 
German  Alfred.  He  was  devoted  to  the  advancement — 
political,  educational,  and  ecclesiastical — of  his  people. 
In  1685  the  successor  of  Frederick  died  and  the  house  of  New- 
bury,  a  bigoted  popish  family,  came  in.  The  religion  of  a  prov- 
ince in  Germany  was  at  that  time  governed  by  the  religion  of 
the  ruling  prince,  or  in  other  words  the  people  had  to  recant 
every  time  a  new  prince  with  a  different  religion  came  on  the 
throne.  The  Palatinate  was  a  strong  Protestant  province,  and  in 
spite  of  the  invasions  of  1622,  1634,  1688,  ordered  by  the  pope, 
had  retained  their  faith  in  Protestantism  and  would  not  change. 
The  new  prince  in  1685  being  a  Catholic,  severe  pun- 
ishment was  brought  upon  them,  but  they  refused  to  recant. 
In  1688  Louis  XIV  of  France,  a  zealous  champion  of  the  pope, 
waged  war  on  and  invaded  the  Palatinate.  The  country  was 
devastated  and  the  people  turned  out  of  their  homes  because  they 
would  not,  or  could  not,  change  their  faith  every  time  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  a  new  prince.  They  with  their  neighbors 
from  the  near  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  many  thousand,  had 
to  seek  homes  in  foreign  countries.  Great  sympathy  was  felt 
for  these  poor  creatures,  whose  sin  was  merely  Protestantism.20 
The  Queen  of  England,  Anne,  pitying  their  condition  by  her 
proclamation,  in  1708,  offered  them  protection  in  her  dominions, 
and  about  twelve  thousand  went  to  England  in  1708-1709.  De 
Graffenried  estimated  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England 
more  than  twenty  thousand  had  come,  "but  intermingled  with 
many  Swiss  and  people  of  other  German  provinces."21 

About  this  time  Christopher  Emanuel  de  Graffenried  arrived 
in  England  and  with  him  a  friend,  Lewis  Mitchell.  Both  of 
these  men  were  looking  for  a  way  to  repair  their  fortune.  Mitch- 


19  Hawks,   Vol.   2,   p.86. 

20  Hawks,   Vol.   II,   p     8 
21Vass,   p.   57. 
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ell  had  been  to  America  and  knew  something  of  it.  De  Graf- 
fenried  was  a  young,  handsome  and  fascinating  Swiss  noble- 
man and  was  a  favorite  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
Bern,  Switzerland,  and  the  elder  son  of  Antony  De  Graaffenried, 
Lord  of  Worb.  He  had  been  mayor  of  Yoerdon,  in  Neufchatel, 
under  the  commission  from  the  senate  of  Bern.  He  had  failed 
financially  and  went  to  England,  in  hopes  of  going  to  America 
to  build  up  his  fortune.22  He  saw  a  chance  in  these  Palatines. 
He  and  Mitchell  acted  and  through  Mitchell's  influence  they 
determined  to  plant  a  colony  in  Carolina. 

They  bought  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  between  the  Neuse 
and  Cape  Fear  Eivers  and  their  branches.  They  paid  twenty 
shillings  sterling  per  hundred  acres  and  bound  themselves  for 
six  pence  yearly  per  hundred  acres.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Surveyor  General  was  to  lay  off  and  reserve  for  them  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  And 
when  they  had  paid  for  five  thousand  acres  at  the  set  price  one 
of  them  was  to  be  gratified  by  a  title.  Graffenried  made  the 
purchase  and  was  made  Baron.23  De  Graffenried  and  Mitchell, 
having  made  this  purchase,  naturally  wanted  settlers  for  their 
territory  so  as  to  make  it  pay  them.  The  Palatines  offered 
themselves  for  speculation.  The  Baron  and  Mitchell  knew  that 
Queen  Anne  would  help  pay  for  their  transportation  to  America. 
They  mentioned  it  to  the  Queen,  who  was  glad  to  help  the 
Palatines.  She  not  only  paid  for  the  transportation  of  them 
but  also  bestowed  gifts  to  the  amount  of  £4,000  sterling24  on 
them.  Before  this,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  collect 
money  for  the  aid  of  the  Palatines.  Then  De  Graffenried  and 
Mitchell  made  an  agreement  with  the  Lord  Proprietors.  The 
result  was  that  De  Graffenried  and  Mitchell  agreed  to  transport 
ninety-two  families  of  the  Palatines,  nearly  six  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  with  their  own  Swiss  colonists.  They  paid  only 
five  and  a  half  pounds  per  person  for  the  Palatines  that  they 
transported  to  North  Carolina,  or  about  $18,000.25  They  were 
also  to  give  to  each  family  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land 

22  Ibid.,  p.   53. 

23 Williamson,  p.   182. 

24Vass,  p.  57. 

25  Ibid. 
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and  the  first  five  years  free  from  charge,  but  every  year  after  the 
said  five  years  the  Palatines  were  to  pay  them  two  pence  lawful 
money  for  each  acre.26  During  the  first  year  after  their  arrival 
they  were  to  be  furnished  grain,  provisions  and  other  things 
for  the  support  of  life.  They  were  to  pay  for  this  two  years 
after  their  arrival.  They  were  also  to  be  furnished  within  four 
months  after  their  arrival  with  two  cows  and  two  calves,  five 
sows  with  their  young,  two  ewe  sheep  and  two  lambs,  with  a  male 
of  each  kind.  These  were  to  be  paid  for  within  seven  years  after 
receiving  them.  They  were  also  to  be  furnished,  gratis,  tools 
and  implements  for  felling  trees  and  building  houses.27 

The  commissioners,  on  their  part,  for  the  Queen  agreed  to 
give  each  colonist,  young  and  old,  twenty  shillings  sterling  in 
clothes  and  money,  and  to  pay  De  Graffenried  and  Mitchell  five 
pounds  and  ten  shillings  a  head  for  transportation.28  The 
money  of  the  poor  Palatines  was  given  to  De  Graffenried,  and 
if  they  received  any  of  it  it  was  only  a  small  portion.  This  agree- 
ment is  dated  October  1709. 

In  mild  weather  in  January,  1710,  after  prayer  they  set  sail 
for  America,  escorted  by  Read- Admiral  Noris  with  two  ships  as 
far  as  the  latitude  of  Portugal.  The  voyage  was  rough  and 
lasted  for  thirteen  weeks.  They  suffered  terribly  from  hunger, 
and  more  than  half  died  on  the  way  over.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  James  River  a  French  captain  plundered  one  of  the  vessels 
containing  the  best  goods.29  Besides  many  dying  on  the  sea 
a  good  number  died  from  eating  and  drinking  too  much  raw 
fruit  and  water  after  landing.  Those  who  were  left  landed  in 
Virginia,  and  after  travelling  twenty  miles  or  more  by  land  they 
arrived  in  the  county  of  Albemarle  on  the  River  Chowan,  at  the 
residence  of  a  rich  settler,  Thomas  Pollock.  He  took  care  of 
them  and  supplied  them  with  all  necessities,  for  money.  He 
sent  them  across  the  sound  in  boats  and  into  the  county  of  Bath, 
where  they  were  located  April  or  May,  1710,  by  the  Surveyor- 
General,  Lawson,  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Neuse  and 


26  G.  R.,  Vol.  I,  p.  988. 

27  Ibid. 

28  Hawks,  Vol.  II,  p.   87. 
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Trent  Elvers,  called  Chattawka,  where  afterwards  was  founded 
the  small  city  of  New  Bern.30 

De  Graffenried  was  not  able  to  accompany  the  Palatines  be- 
cause he  had  to  meet  a  colony  of  his  own  people  of  Bern.  He, 
after  picking  out  the  best  and  healthiest  of  the  Palatines,  ap- 
pointed three  directors,  who  happened  to  be  then  in  London 
and  who  had  lived  already  several  years  in  Carolina.  One  was 
a  General  Receiver,  another  General-Surveyor,  the  third  a  Jus- 
tice of  Peace.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  three  sailed  with  them, 
but  we  know  that  the  General-Surveyor,  John  Lawson,  came 
with  them.  Lawson,  as  De  Graffenried  says,  "instead 
of  settling  these  poor  people  every  one  on  his  own 
plantation,  in  order  to  gain  time  and  enable  them  to 
clear  and  clean  out  their  lands,  located  them  in  his  own 
personal  interest  on  part  of  his  own  lands  on  the  southern  bank 
of  Trent  River  at  the  very  hottest  and  most  unhealthy  place." 
Furthermore,  he  sold  them  that  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Neuse  and  Trent  Rivers  at  a  heavy  price  when  he  had  no  claim 
to  it.31  De  Graffenried  had  later  to  buy  it  from  the  Indian 
Chief  King  Taylor.  On  this  place  the  Palatines  remained  until 
September,  suffering  from  lack  of  food  and  other  necessities. 
In  fact,  they  were  forced  to  sell  their  clothes  and  other  things 
in  order  to  sustain  life. 

In  September  1710  De  Graffenried,  with  his  Swiss,  arrived 
in  Chattawka.  As  we  have  seen,  he  left  London  and  went  to 
New  Castle,  where  the  Swiss  joined  him.  The  Swiss  were  mostly 
from  Bern.  They,  too,  fled  from  religious  persecution.  They 
set  sail  from  Holland,  stopped  at  New  Castle  for  De  Graffenried, 
and  according  to  his  statement  he,  with  the  Swiss,  set  sail  for 
America  in  June  1710,  arriving  in  Carolina  about  the  middle  of 
September  of  the  same  year.  They  landed  in  Virginia  where 
De  Graffenried  was  offered  the  place  of  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  by  a  few  Carolinians.  They  took  nearly  the  same 
route  followed  by  the  Palatines,  stopping  at  Thomas  Pollock's 
home,  then  on  to  Chattawka. 
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Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  assigned  each  Palatine  to 
his  portion  of  land,  and  within  eighteen  months  they  had  homes 
built  that  were  comfortable.  He  also  settled  Chattawka  after 
purchasing  it  from  the  Indians.  He  changed  the  name  to  New 
Bern  in  honor  of  the  birthplace  of  himself  and  Mitchell,  Bern 
in  Switzerland. 

In  1713  De  Graffenried  left  the  colony  and  went  back  to 
Europe.  He  took  with  him  not  only  the  money  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  commissioners  for  the  poor  Palatines,  but  also  he 
either  took  with  him  or  spent  before  he  left  America  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  for  which  he  mortgaged  his  lands  and 
those  of  the  Palatines  to  Colonel  Thomas  Pollock  and  his  heirs. 
Pollock  offered,  after  the  mortgage  had  expired,  to  give  back 
the  land  if  De  Graffenried  would  pay  him  his  money,  which 
he  would  not  do.  The  Palatines  were  thus  left  on  the  land  of 
someone  else.  In  1714,  right  after  the  Indian  war,  which  they 
had  endured  fairly  well,  and  had  prospered  to  a  certain  extent 
and  increased  in  number,  they  petitioned  the  Lord  Proprietors 
that  each  family  might  take  up  four  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
might  be  allowed  two  years  to  pay  for  it.  This  was  granted 
to  them.32 

The  Palatines  and  Swiss,  both  industrious,  religious, 
mild  of  temperament,  established  in  Carolina  a  new 
spirit  of  freedom  and  formed  a  new  and  improved  society. 
Both  of  them  prospered  and  not  only  lived  in  Craven  county, 
but  increased  and  expanded  their  settlements  into  Jones  and 
Carteret  counties.  Descendants  of  these  Swiss  and  Pala- 
tines figured  greatly  in  the  early  history  of  North  Carolina. 
Some  of  them  held  the  leading  places  in  public  life.  Others 
were  renowned  for  their  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  events  leading  to  it.  I  have  in  mind  one,  Richard  Cogdell, 
a  Swiss,  who  held  offices  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  a  leader  in 
the  Stamp  Act  Riot  in  New  Bern,  1765.  Indeed,  their  value 
to  the  province,  in  either  a  political,  religious,  or  social  view 
cannot  be  overestimated. 
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The  Palatines  and  Swiss  were  not,  however,  the  only  settlers 
Craven  received  in  the  year  of  1710.  In  this  year  a  colony  of 
Welsh  Quakers  settled  below  New  Bern,  on  Clubfoot  and  Han- 
cock Creeks  on  the  south  side  of  the  Neuse.  Among  these  were 
Thomas  and  John  Lovick,  later  promininent  men,  also  Roger 
and  Evan  Jones. 

Some  names  of  the  Swiss  and  Palatines  who  came  to  Craven, 
on  a  petition  to  the  queen,  1711,33  and  some  are  still  familiar  in 
our  county  of  Craven  and  its  neighbors:  Eslar  (now  Isler), 
Renege,  Moor  (now  Moore),  Eiback  (Hypock)  our  present 
name  of  Ipock,  Morris,  Kensey,  Wallis,  Gernest,  Miller,  Walk- 
er, Simons  (our  present  Simmons),  all  German.  Of  the  Swiss 
we  find  Coxdaile  (Cogdell),  from  whom  on  the  maternal  side 
descended  the  North  Carolina  branches  of  the  families  of  Stanly 
and  Badger. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  INDIANS 

At  first  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  welcomed  by  the 
Indians,  especially  the  Tuscaroras,  because  of  the  rum  that  they 
brought  to  them.  Again  the  Indians  and  white  men  were  gain- 
ers in  each  one's  own  opinion  from  the  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween them.  In  fact  the  relations  with  the  Indians  were  as 
peaceful  and  profitable  to  the  whites  as  could  have  been 
desired  until  the  whites  alienated  them.  For  sixty  years 
the  Indians  and  whites  lived  together  without  war.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  who  lived  on  the  coast 
were  divided  into  many  small  tribes  without  any  powerful  con- 
federacy.34 On  every  section  of  the  banks  there  was  a  tribe. 
They  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  sea  food  and  did  not  depend 
as  much  on  game  for  a  living  as  the  Indians  farther  inland. 
Therefore  they  did  not  realize  the  value  of  land,  nor  its  use 
until  after  the  whites  had  made  a  settlement  with  determination 
to  remain  in  Carolina.  Another  reason  is  that  at  first  the  whites 
came  without  any  forces  and  put  themselves,  in  a  manner,  on 
the  good  will  of  the  Indians  and  begged  instead  of  demanded 
land.  But  the  one  fault  of  the  white  man  in  dealing  with  the 
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Indian  was,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  selling  of  too  much 
rum  to  him.  In  1703  Daniels  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  but 
with  little  success.35 

The  most  powerful  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  which  inhabited 
the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  was  the  Tuscaroras,  who 
lived  on  the  Taw  (or  Tar)  and  Neuse  Rivers  in  what  is  now 
Bertie  county  and  counties  south  of  Albemarle,  also  on  Pamlico 
Kiver.  At  first  they  invited  the  whites,  but  soon  looked  on 
them  with  a  bitter  eye,  as  the  whites  took  more  and  more  of 
their  lands  and  mistreated  them  in  some  few  cases.  They  had 
in  all  twelve  hundred  men  or  warriors.  Besides  the  Tuscaroras 
southeast  of  the  sound  were  the  tribes  of  the  Neusicos,  Pamlicos, 
Cotechneys,  and  (nearer  the  ocean)  the  Woccons,  Maramiskeets, 
Matchapeengoes,  Hatteras,  Cores,  Croatans,  and  Bear  River  In- 
dians. The  whole  number  of  Indians  able  to  take  the  field  was 
about  sixteen  hundred.36  The  Indians  who  lived  in  Craven 
county  were  mostly  the  Cores,  and  Neuse,  and  a  few  Tuscaroras 
and  Bear  River  Indians.  Lawson  says  that  owing  to  the  plague 
which  killed  many  of  the  Indians  north  of  the  Pamlico  River, 
the  Indians  were  the  thickest  on  the  Neuse,  Trent  and  Pam- 
lico Rivers. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Indians  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  white  man  in  1651,  when  a  party  from  below  Norfolk 
were  exploring  Carolina.  Next  the  hunters  came  in  contact 
with  them  on  the  Neuse  and  Trent  Rivers.  The  French  in  1707 
were  welcomed  by  the  Indians  in  Craven  county,  and  when  De 
Graffenried  and  his  colonists  came  they  received  a  warm  recep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  King  Taylor  and  his  warriors.  They  were 
met  by  this  chief  and  his  followers  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of 
South  Front  Street,  after  exchanging  greetings  both  parties 
went  under  two  live  oak  trees,  which  were  destroyed  in  1841  by 
fire,  where  De  Graffenried  and  King  Taylor  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace.  Soon  they  made  a  treaty  and  De  Graffenried  pur- 
chased that  land  on  which  New  Bern  now  stands  from  this  chief. 
This  transaction  with  the  Indians  helped  to  save  the  life  of  the 
Baron  later.  The  Swiss  and  Palatines  took  them  in  trust,  gave 
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them  work  in  their  homes  and  on  their  plantations  and  bought 
some  of  their  captives  for  slaves.  The  whites  of  New  Bern  and 
its  vicinity  even  took  the  Indians  and  gave  them  bedding  at 
night  and  food  when  they  came  to  obtain  provisions.37 

The  largest  portion  of  the  white  population  was  north  of 
Albemarle.  The  other  portion  was  to  be  found  in  and  about 
New  Bern,  over  the  country  intervening  between  it  and  "Wash- 
ington, and  up  the  Pamlico  around  Bath,  in  Jones  on  the  Trent, 
then  part  of  Craven  precinct  or  Archdale  precinct,  and  in  Car- 
teret  between  New  Bern  and  Beaufort.  The  Swiss  and  Ger- 
mans remained  in  and  around  New  Bern.38 

Before  the  Swiss  arrived  in  New  Bern,  Gary  had  started  his 
rebellion.  He  made  so  much  trouble  that  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, Spotswood,  was  sent  to  for  aid.  Aid  was  sent  and  Gary 
was  captured  and  sent  to  England.  It  was  not  destruction  that 
Gary  and  his  followers  themselves  did  that  made  things  so  bad, 
but  their  influence  over  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  Indian  massacre  of  1711.  Gary  had  three  prominent 
adherents :  John  Porter,  Mr.  Moseley,  and  a  man  named  Roach. 
These  four  men  really  put  the  notion  of  rebellion  into  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.  Besides  the  influence  of  Gary  and  his 
adherents,  there  were  other  causes  that  brought  on  the  Indian 
massacre.  One,  as  De  Graffenried  says,  was  the  carelessness, 
negligence,  and  lack  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Carolinians. 
Another  was  the  rough  treatment  of  some  of  the  turbulent 
Carolinians,  who  cheated  the  Indians  in  trade  and  wouldn't 
allow  them  to  hunt  near  their  plantations,  and  under  that  pre- 
tense took  away  from  them  their  game,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
They  even  killed  an  Indian.  This  incensed  them  most  of  all.39 
Another  was  that  the  Indians  by  this  time  had  begun  to  realize 
that  their  land  was  being  occupied  more  rapidly  every  day. 

The  Indians  could  not  stand  this  much  longer.  All  they 
wanted  was  a  leader.  They  found  him  in  the  chief  of  the  Tus- 
caroras.  He  divided  the  Indian  into  different  groups,  so  that 
many  settlements  could  be  attacked  at  the  same  time.  The 
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Cotechneys,  who  lived  in  what  is  now  Green  county,  joined  the 
Cores  to  do  the  work  at  New  Bern  and  on  the  Neuse  and  Trent. 
The  Maramiskeets  and  Matchapungees  were  assigned  to  Bath 
and  its  vicinity.  The  work  on  the  Roanoke  and  Albemarle  the 
Tuscaroras  and  Meherrins  would  do.  The  strange  part  about 
this  confederacy  and  its  intentions  was  that  they  kept  them 
secret  so  that  they  were  not  known,  nor  was  any  evil  suspected 
of  them  until  its  purpose  was  accomplished. 

A  few  days  before  the  massacre  took  place  De  Graffenried 
and  Lawson,  accompanied  by  a  negro,  started  on  a  trip  up  Neuse 
River.  They  had  travelled  all  day  and  it  was  near  night  when 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  hurried  to 
Catechna,  King  Hancock's  town.  Here  they  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  chief,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  three  would  have  been 
liberated  had  it  not  been  for  a  Core  Indian  reporting  to  the 
chief  some  minor  insult  that  he  had  received  from  Lawson. 
Furthermore,  the  Indians  held  Lawson  responsible  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  whites  and  for  their  taking  up  the  lands  of  the  reds. 
Lawson  and  the  negro  were  burned  at  the  stake.  De  Graffen- 
ried made  the  reds  believe  that  he  was  the  King,  and  that  his 
death  would  be  avenged  by  other  whites  from  across  the  ocean, 
and  he  reminded  them  also  of  the  kindness  that  they  had  always 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Swiss  and  Palatines,  and  that  he 
had  paid  for,  instead  of  stealing  their  lands.  He  was  liberated 
after  a  stay  during  which  he  saw  the  Christian  prisoners  brought 
in  from  Pamlico,  Neuse,  and  Trent.  Before  leaving  he  made  a 
treaty  with  them  which  guaranteed  the  Swiss  and  Germans  to 
be  free  from  the  Indian  wars  so  long  as  they  did  not  side  with 
the  other  whites  against  them  and  so  long  as  they  treated  the 
Indians  rightly.40 

On  Friday,  September  twenty-first,  a  few  days  after 
the  departure  of  Lawson  and  the  Baron,  the  Indians,  as  they 
were  accustomed,  came  into  the  settlements  on  the  Pamlico, 
Neuse,  and  Trent, — only  in  larger  numbers.  The  settlers  did 
not  suspect  anything  wrong.  Just  before  daybreak,  Saturday, 
September  22,  1711,  the  massacre  began.  Houses  were  burned, 
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cattle  driven  off,  people  captured  and  killed.  In  the  town  of 
New  Bern  it  was  not  so  bad  however.  The  people  fled,  leaving 
their  homes  and  goods  to  the  Indians,  yet  they  were  not  troubled 
as  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  In  and  around  New  Bern 
there  were  sixty  or  seventy  Palatines  and  Swiss  murdered  or 
captured.  Yet  the  people  of  New  Bern  were  not  harmed  half 
so  much  as  the  people  around  Bath.  This  massacre  lasted  for 
three  days  and  nights.41  It  must  have  been  the  past  conduct 
of  De  Graffenried  towards  the  Indians  that  saved  New  Bern, 
because  for  twenty-two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  massacre 
New  Bern  stood  armless,  before  any  real  aid  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  people.  Then  when  the  colonists  were  on  the  point  of 
starvation,  the  Baron  went  to  Virginia  for  aid  and  sent  to  South 
Carolina  also  for  aid.  What  provisions  the  colonists  obtained 
were  from  the  Albemarle  section.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to" 
respond.  Immediately  after  receiving  the  summons  for  aid  Col- 
onel Barnwell,  under  the  orders  of  the  governor,  with  eight- 
hundred  reds,  mostly  Yamasees,  and  about  fifty  militia  started 
for  the  Neuse  and  the  Trent.42  After  a  long  and  hard  march 
they  arrived  on  the  Neuse,  received  orders  at  New  Bern,  and 
marched  against  the  Indians  with  such  fury  that  they  retreated 
until  they  reached  a  strong  fort  which  they  had  erected  in  the 
upper  part  of  Craven  county.  In  addition  to  the  South  Carolina 
troops  there  were  two  hundred  Englishmen  and  fifty  Swiss  and 
Germans  under  Colonel  Mitchell.  Upon  reaching  their  fort  the 
Indians  received  reinforcements  and  made  a  stand  to  fight  the 
white.  Barnwell,  however,  assaulted  them  so  furiously  that  they 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Three  hundred  or  more 
were  killed  and  one  hundred  captured,  beside  the  wounded. 
The  Indians  retreated  into  the  fort  and  after  a  siege,  offered 
to  make  peace,  which  Barnwell,  to  his  and  the  colonists  sorrow, 
accepted.  Because  his  terms  were  light,  the  Indians  renewed  the 
war  immediately.  If  he  had  not  made  peace,  the  Indians 
would  have  been  completely  annihilated;  for  Colonel  Mitchell, 
with  his  fifty  Swiss  and  Germans  had  raised  a  battery  within 
eleven  yards  of  the  fort  and  mounted  it  with  two  cannon.  He 
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also  surrounded  a  portion  of  the  palisade  with  combustibles  and 
was  ready  to  open  fire  when  peace  was  made.43 

The  Indians  did  not  maintain  their  treaty  but  renewed  war 
almost  immediately.  Barnwell  returned  home,  and  the  colonists 
were  left  in  a  bad  situation.  Tom  Blunt,  through  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Pollock,  was  attached,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  to 
the  white  side.  In  the  latter  part  of  1712  Colonel  Moore  arrived 
with  aid  from  South  Carolina.  After  stopping  in  Craven  for 
a  short  time,  he  went  to  Albemarle.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1713, 
he  laid  siege  to  the  Indian  stronghold  Nahuck  in  Green  county. 
Here  he  struck  them  such  a  blow  that  they  never  recovered.  Soon 
after  this  siege  the  Indians  scattered,  and  in  1715  the  remaining 
Tuscaroras  left  the  State  and  went  to  join  their  kinsmen,  the 
Iroquois.44 

From  1717  the  relations  with  Indians  in  Craven  county  were 
merely  those  of  master  and  slave,  in  fact,  very  few  remained  in 
the  county.  Craven,  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  however, 
furnished  her  share  of  the  militia  which  went  to  help  Washing- 
ton, under  Waddell  and  Innes,  but  which  was  sent  back  by 
the  governor  of  Virginia. 

The  results  of  the  Indian  massacre  and  war  of  1711  to  1713 
were  that  the  colonists  in  Craven  were  captured  or  driven  from 
their  homes,  to  which  some  returned.  Most  of  their  stock,  pro- 
visions, and  homes  were  destroyed.  Indeed,  it  was  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  the  young  colonists.  However,  they  stood  it  and 
were  pleased  when,  by  a  petition,  they  received  lands  of  their 
own. 

After  they  became  settled  and  had  schools  for  their  children, 
they  attempted  with  some  success  to  educate  and  Christianize 
their  old  enemies,  the  Indians. 

RELIGION 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Craven  county  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  the  hunter  and  straggling  parties  of  Englishmen  from 
Virginia  and  New  England.  Their  aim  in  coming  to  North  Car- 
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olina  was  partly  religious  freedom.  But,  they  did  not  bring 
with  them  ministers,  and  after  remaining  in  the  changed 
surroundings  for  a  number  of  years  they  lost  all  of  their  former 
rites  and  worshipped  God  in  their  own  way.  A  minister  in 
Carolina  was  regarded  with  as  much  curiosity  as  we  would  re- 
gard an  infidel  today.  These  people  who  first  came  to  Carolina 
were,  before  coming,  Puritans,  Quakers,  and  other  dissenters. 

In  1707  the  first  real  religious  settlers  came  to  Craven  county, 
the  second  such  group  that  came  to  North  Carolina.  They  were 
the  French  Protestants,  who  had  fled  from  France  for  the  one 
purpose  of  freedom  of  worship.  They  were  of  the  Calvinist 
faith.  They  brought  with  them  their  minister,  Claude  Philippe 
de  Richebourg.  They  were  allowed  at  first  the  same  privileges 
as  the  English,  but  soon  the  English  became  jealous  of  them  and 
of  their  right  to  vote.  This  right  was  then  taken  away  from 
them.  They  were  religious  and  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  with  some  success. 

The  next  settlers  to  come  into  Craven  county  were  the  Swiss 
and  the  Palatines.  These  came  also  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
freedom,  they  belonged  to  the  reformed  Church  of  Calvinists, 
and  part  of  them  were  doubtless  Lutherans.  They  were  stout 
Christians.  Therefore,  in  Craven  county  there  were  three 
groups  of  colonists,  including  the  Swiss,  who  were  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  who  were  firm  believers  in  the  church  and  in 
Protestantism,  while  no  other  precinct  or  county  had  more  than 
one.  Therefore,  Craven  county  was  settled  by  more  people  of 
the  church  than  any  other  county.  It  was  the  center  of  religion 
as  it  was  the  center  of  education  and  wealth,  as  we  shall  see  later. 
During  the  colonial  period  there  were  many  other  colonists  who 
came  and  settled  in  Craven.  These  were  English,  and  a  group 
of  Germans  in  1732. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Proprietors  promised  freedom  of  wor- 
ship to  all  settlers  and  the  king  promised  toleration  to  all  dis- 
senters. Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  Proprietors  desired  to 
establish  the  English  Church  in  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  gov- 
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ernors  attempted  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  Proprietors.  In 
order  to  do  this  more  easily,  by  the  Vestry  Act  of  1705,45  the 
province  was  divided  into  nine  parishes.  In  1701  it 
had  been  divided  into  precincts.  Craven  lay  in  St.  Thomas 
parish.  In  1705  Archdale  parish  was  made,  which  included 
the  whole  of  Craven  county.40  But  since  there  were  but  few 
inhabitants  in  the  Archdale  parish,  no  steps  were  taken  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  church.  In  1715,  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  province  in  population,  it  was  again  divided  by 
a  new  Vestry  Act.  Archdale  precinct  became  Craven 
parish,  which  contained  the  territory  around  the  Neuse 
and  Trent,  and  to  this  all  the  southern  settlements  of  the  prov- 
ince were  assigned,  "Until  further  divisions  were  made."  This 
time,  by  the  Act,  twelve  vestrymen  and  a  minister  were  ap- 
pointed for  each  parish:47 

CRAVEN  VESTRYMEN 

Col    Tom   Brice  Richard   Graves  Thomas   Smith 

Major  Wm.   Hancock        Daniel   McFarlin  Jos.   Bell 

John   Nelson  John    Smith  Martin   Frank 

John  Slocumb  John   MacKey  Jacob    Sheets 

These  laymen  were  bound  under  oath  and  penalty  according 
to  the  laws  of  England  for  vestrymen  in  that  kingdom.  Each 
one  was  also  required  to  subscribe  to  a  declaration  that  it  was 
not  lawful  on  "any  pretense  whatsoever  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  king,"  and  "not  oppugn  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  it  is  by  law  established. ' '  These  vestrymen,  having  thus 
qualified  themselves  to  act,  chose  from  their  number  two  to  act  as 
wardens  for  a  year.  The  statute  enjoined  the  laymen  to  do  their 
best  to  get  good  ministers,  and  authorized  them  by  a  tax  per 
poll,  not  to  exceed  five  shillings  each  on  every  taxable  in  the 
parish,  to  raise  for  the  minister  a  salary  of  at  least  fifty  pounds 
annually.  But  there  was  a  proviso,  that  to  entitle  himself 
to  his  salary,  he,  the  minister,  should  reside  in  his  parish  and 
not  be  absent  over  six  Sundays,  without  a  leave,  in  a  year.  He 
also  had  to  perform  all  marriage  ceremonies  in  the  parish.48 
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These  two  acts  were  not  the  only  two  acts  passed  to  fasten 
on  an  unwilling  people,  by  effective  legislation,  an  Episcopal 
establishment  with  an  adequate  support  by  taxation.  Other 
acts  were  passed  in  1715,  1741,  1754,  1759,  1764-65.  Taxes 
were  imposed  for  purchasing  ample  glebes,  building  comfortable 
churches,  and  paying  stipends  to  ministers,  all  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

At  first  there  were  two  classes  who  did  not  go  by  these  laws : 
Quakers,  to  whom  nothing  at  first  was  done,  were  allowed  to  hold 
meetings,  but  on  account  of  oath  these  were  kept  from  holding 
public  office.  Soon  however,  these  were  made  to  pay  church 
taxes  and  to  comply  with  the  other  laws.  Protestant  dissenters 
who  came  from  England  or  the  colonies  in  North  Carolina  were 
permitted  to  hold  meetings,  if  in  public,  to  be  subject  to  all  the 
English  statutes  touching  the  toleration  of  dissenters  in  the 
mother  country.  They  were,  however,  in  a  short  time  deprived 
of  the  right  of  holding  meetings,  or  of  organizing. 

There  were  many  different  sects  in  Craven  county.  First 
were  the  Puritans,  who  came,  as  before  stated,  from  England, 
and  also  a  large  number  from  New  Jersey.  They  came  from 
1707  steadily  until  after  the  war.  Yet,  they  were  never  organ- 
ized or  established  in  the  county.  The  next  were  the  Quakers. 
The  first  large  settlement  of  these  came  in  1710.  They  did  not 
organize,  but  were  "God-fearing"  Quakers.  They  were  perse- 
cuted by  being  kept  out  of  office,  and,  by  all  calamities  that  be- 
fell the  province  being  laid  to  the  Quakers  as  the  people  re- 
sponsible. Presbyterians  were  strong  in  Craven.  The  French 
were  the  first  Presbyterians  in  the  county,  and  some  of  the  Swiss 
believed  with  them.  This  sect  was  strengthened  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish  who  wandered,  few  in  number,  into  Craven  county.  They 
did  not  have  a  church,  but  attended  services  with  any  denom- 
ination. They  were  moderate,  industrious,  and  progressive,  es- 
pecially in  education.  On  Christmas  eve,  1739,  Eev.  George 
"Whitefield  arrived  in  New  Bern.  He  preached  there  in  the 
court  house  a  sermon  that  made  the  congregation  melt  in  tears. 
He  was  much  grieved  at  the  encouragement  of  dancing  by  the 
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ministers  there.  In  November,  1764,  he  again  visited  New  Bern. 
Here  he  met  with  what  were  called  New  Lights,  or  Presbyterians, 
in  great  numbers.49  They  were  in  the  lead  in  number  in  1765 
and  were  strong  during  the  whole  colonial  period.  There  were 
many  Methodists  in  the  county,  but  not  organized.  After  New 
Bern  was  in  a  district  and  visited  by  Methodist  preachers,  about 
1773,  this  sect  increased  rapidly.  James  Reed,  the  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  says  in  a  letter  that  he  is  trying  to  keep 
the  Methodists  down  but  meeting  with  little  success.  He  also 
said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  dissenters  came  from  the  North, 
and  that  they  tried  to  run  down  the  English  Church.  This 
was  about  1763.  The  Methodists  were  of  the  more  ignorant 
class.  They  did  not  organize  until  after  the  war.  Catholics 
were  few  in  number.  In  fact,  there  were  not  over  ten  in  the 
whole  county.50  The  Baptists  came  early  in  Craven  county, 
and  were  strong.  In  1740  they  organized  and  asked  permis- 
sion, in  the  form  of  a  petition,  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  church 
in  New  Bern.  This  request  was  granted,  but  Purefoy  and 
Slede  were  imprisoned  for  presenting  a  petition  to  the  court.51 
But  more  probably  they  were  imprisoned  for  charges  of  unlaw- 
fulness that  had  been  before  this  time  presented  against  them. 
This  act  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  North  Carolina,52  up- 
held by  the  Toleration  Act,  intended  for  the  punishment  of  the 
Catholics.  The  Baptists  were,  however,  severely  persecuted  in 
Craven  county  but  they  increased  all  the  more  from  it.  They 
did  not  build  a  church  until  after  1776. 

The  Established,  English  or  Episcopal  Church  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  supported  by  taxation.  This  was  the  only  sect  in 
Craven  county  who  were  really  organized  and  had  a  church. 
From  1701-76  this  church  or  religion,  by  the  different  Acts  be- 
fore mentioned  was  forced  upon  the  people.  By  the  Act  of  1740 
a  tax  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence  was  laid  on  each  taxable  in 
Craven  parish.53  Their  church  was  not  completed  until  1751  or 
later.  The  first  minister  of  the  English  Church  that  I  can  find 
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any  trace  of  was  the  Rev.  John  Lapierre,  who  was  ousted  from 
New  Hanover  by  Mr.  Marsden.  He  went  to  New  Bern  about 
1735  and  remained  until  his  death  in  1755. 54  He  was  not 
engaged  as  a  minister  there  by  the  laymen,  although  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  held  meetings.  This  is  proven  by  an  Act  of  174155 
which  enabled  the  laymen  to  spend  the  minister's  salary  on 
the  church  since  they  had  not  employed  a  minister.56  By  the 
Act  preceding  Craven  county  was  made  a  parish  with  the  name 
of  "Christ  Church  parish."  In  1753  the  Rev.  James  Reed,  who 
was  a  man  of  fine  character,  who  was  interested  in  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  the  people,  who  did  more  than  any  other  man 
in  Craven  county  towards  the  establishment  of  the  public  school, 
especially  the  New  Bern  Academy,  who  in  every  way  tried  to 
help  the  progress  of  Craven  county,  came  and  settled  in  New 
Bern.  Here,  during  the  same  year,  he  preached  in  the  church 
every  evening  and  at  several  of  his  chapels  in  the  county.  The 
vestrymen  liked  him  so  well  that  in  1754  they  made  an  agree- 
ment with  him,  which  was  passed  by  the  Assembly.  This  agree- 
ment provided  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eight  pence  proclamation 
money  to  him  annually,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  hold  services 
at  New  Bern  and  to  attend  the  several  chapels  (which  were 
eight)  in  the  county,  according  to  the  terms  of  said  agreement.57 
Mr.  Reed  remained  in  Craven  county  until  his  death,  which 
was  after  the  Revolution.  During  this  time  he  did  much  towards 
establishing  the  people  in  the  faith  of  the  English  Church. 
The  people  of  Craven  county  did  appreciate  him  and  his  work, 
and  showed  it  by  getting  the  Assembly  to  give  him  a  fixed  salary 
and  by  building  for  him  a  parsonage.58  Indeed,  he  was  the 
best  minister  in  the  province  and  fared  better  than  any  other. 
The  first  members  of  the  English  Church  in  Craven  county 
were  some  of  the  English  from  Virginia,  the  next  were  the  Pala- 
tines and  Swiss,  who  in  belief  were  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
but  as  soon  as  settling  in  North  Carolina  applied  to  the  Bishop 
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of  London  to  allow  them  to  be  received  into  his  church.  And 
De  Graffenried  hoped  that  they  would  behave  themselves  as  duti- 
ful patrons  of  the  English  Church.58  This  sect  was  increased 
by  Englishmen  who  steadily  came  into  the  county  from  after 
the  massacre  until  the  war.  It  was,  in  Craven  county,  the  ruling 
church,  but  only  by  being  forced  upon  the  people.  For,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  New  Lights  or  Presbyterians  were  in  the  lead 
there. 

On  the  whole  the  religious  conditions  of  the  county  were 
excellent  in  comparison  with  the  other  counties.  Mr.  Reed,  in 
a  letter  to  the  secretary,  dated  June  26,  1760,  said  that  he  esti- 
mated that  there  were  in  the  whole  county  about  a  thousand  in- 
fidels and  heathen  and  that  the  negroes  were  for  the  most  part 
heathen.59 

EDUCATION 

The  first  people  who  came  to  Craven  were  not  educated. 
They  had  only  the  education  gained  by  all  early  pioneers.  The 
French,  German,  and  Swiss  were  more  of  the  class  of  laboring 
people  than  of  educated  noblemen.  They  were  indeed  the  most 
educated  people  in  North  Carolina  at  that  time.  They  had  edu- 
cated ministers  with  them,  and  they  were  apt  and  quick  to  learn 
when  the  opportunity  for  study  offered  itself.  We  have  no 
proof,  but  judging  by  the  character  of  the  people,  and  their 
purpose  in  coming  to  America,  we  are  convinced  that  some  steps 
were  quickly,  after  settling,  taken  towards  preparing  schools 
for  the  children. 

Craven  county  soon  became  the  center  of  learning  of  the 
province,  when  New  Bern  was  made  the  capital.  Then  the 
most  learned  people  moved  to  Craven.  Again,  the  people  of 
Craven  county  were  wealthy  and  hired  private  teachers  for 
their  children  when  they  were  young.  When  the  boy  was  well 
enough  fitted  he  was  sent  off  to  college,  abroad  or  in  the  other 
colonies.  The  greater  part  of  the  boys  who  went  to  college  from 
Craven  entered  Princeton. 
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In  spite  of  Craven  being  the  center  of  learning  of  the  prov- 
ince, we  do  not  find  any  efforts  for  a  public  school  until  1764  on 
record.  Yet,  it  is  improbable  to  think  that  there  were  not  some 
public  schools  in  the  province,  because  we  hear  every  once  in  a 
while  of  the  particular  pains  taken  in  educating  the  negro  and 
Indian  in  Craven  county.  In  1764  we  find  the  first  public  school. 
Eev.  Mr.  Reed  wrote  a  letter,  dated  June  21,  1764,  with  this  ex- 
tract concerning  the  school  at  New  Bern:  "We  have  now  the 
prospect  of  a  very  flourishing  school  in  the  town  of  New  Bern, 
one  which  has  been  greatly  wanted.  In  December  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
a  young  man  who  had  kept  a  school  in  the  county  of  Cumberland 
in  England,  came  here  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother,  an  in- 
habitant of  this  parish.  On  the  first  of  January  he  opened 
school  in  this  county  and  immediately  got  as  many  scholars  as 
he  could  instruct,  and  many  more  have  lately  offered  than  he 
can  possibly  take  to  do  them  justice.  He  has,  therefore,  sent  to 
his  friends  in  England  to  send  him  an  assistant,  and  a  sub- 
scription for  a  school  house  has  been  carried  on  with  success. 
I  have  notes  on  hand  payable  to  myself  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  pounds  currency  (120  Ibs.  sterling)  to  build  a  large 
and  commodious  schoolhouse  in  New  Bern."60 

In  1764  the  Assembly  passed  an  Act  allowing  a  school  house 
to  be  built  in  New  Bern  by  a  subscription  of  private  citizens. 
This  subscription  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Reed,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  earnest  promoters  of  the  school.  He  first  received  the 
promise  of  the  money  and  had  great  difficulty  collecting  it  later. 
In  May,  1765,  a  petition,  signed  by  Mr.  Reed,  and  thirty-nine 
principal  inhabitants  of  New  Bern  and  the  vicinity,  was  sent 
to  Governor  Tryon,  requesting  him  to  represent  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
petitioners  that  the  Society  would  assist  them  by  granting  Mr. 
Tomlinson  an  annual  stipend,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  continue  in  New  Bern  and  instruct  their  children,  "in  such 
branches  of  useful  learning  as  are  necessary  in  several  of  the 
offices  and  stations  in  life,  and  imprint  on  their  tender  minds 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  agreeable  to  the  Estab- 
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lished  Church  of  England."  The  memorial  is  signed  by  the 
following  names:  James  Reed,  missionary,  Thos.  C.  Howard, 
Samuel  Cornell,  John  Williams,  Richard  Cogdell,  James  Davis, 
Peter  Cornwell,  John  Clitherall,  Jacob  Blunt,  Richard  Ellis, 
John  Franek,  Thos.  Pollock,  Bernard  Parkinson,  Wm.  Wilton, 
Christ.  Neale,  Thos.  Sitgreaves,  Corn.  Grosnendeyk,  Jno.  Green, 
John  Fonville,  Longfield  Cox  and  many  others.61 

Governor  Tryon  forwarded  this  petition  to  the  Society  with 
his  hearty  approval,  giving  Mr.  Tomlinson  a  high  character. 
The  Society  granted  him  a  yearly  stipend  of  ten  pounds  at  first, 
and  later  fifteen.  Before  this,  he  had  been  receiving  from  his 
thirty  students  sixty  pounds  sterling  all  told  annually.62 

The  property  of  the  school  building  was  taken  from  the 
church  which  was  changed  for  a  lot  better  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Pollock  and  Craven  Streets.  There  was  probably  only  one 
building  used  as  school  house  and  residence  of  the  instructor.63 
The  building  was  started  in  1765,  and  in  1766  we  find  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Reed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  that  the  building 
is  going  on  slowly.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  he  writes  that 
the  house  has  been  closed  in  and  that  the  slow  progress  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  money,  men,  and  materials, — money  particularly. 
The  floors  were  still  to  be  laid  and  the  chimney  to  be  built.  That 
the  work  might  not  stop  at  this  stage  he  drew  upon  the  treasurer 
of  the  Society  for  his  salary  for  the  preceding  half  year,  and 
sent  the  draft  to  New  York  to  buy  bricks  for  the  chimney.  Be- 
sides that,  he  made  every  attempt  to  raise  more  money  by  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  school  house  when  completed  was  a  frame  structure 
forty-five  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  It  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Tomlinson  moved  into  this  building  the  last  of  1766  or  the 
beginning  of  1767.  The  school  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly  in  1766.64  The  Act  directed  that  the  subscribers 
of  the  Academy  Fund  should  hold  a  meeting  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  April,  1767,  when  they  should  elect  eleven  men  of  their 
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number  to  form  a  board  of  trustees.  These  trustees,  when  thus 
elected,  were  to  constitute  a  closed  corporation  to  hold  the  prop- 
erty of  the  school  and  to  manage  its  affairs  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  ''Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  and  Estab- 
lishing the  Public  School  in  New  Bern."  The  second  section 
provides  that  the  master  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  chosen  by  the  trustees  and  licensed  by  the  governor. 

The  Act  further  provides  for  an  extra  tax  on  distilled  spirits 
of  one  penny  per  gallon  on  all  imported  into  the  Neuse  and 
Trent  Rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  the  support  of  the  school  at 
New  Bern.65  The  main  object  of  this  special  tax  was  to  pay  Mr. 
Tomlinson  twenty  pounds  yearly  towards  the  salary  of  an  assis- 
tant teacher.  This  Act  was  continued  in  force  for  seven  years. 
In  consideration  for  the  revenue  thus  granted  to  the  school  ten 
poor  children,  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  their  tuition, 
should  be  nominated  by  the  trustees  and  these  children  were 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  school  free  of  charge.  This  is  the 
only  public  provision  ever  made  for  the  school.  In  1768  Mr. 
Reed  estimated  that  this  duty  on  spirits  would  yield  an  annual 
income  of  sixty  pounds,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  Mr. 
Tomlinson  twenty  pounds  towards  the  salary  of  his  assistant  and 
also  to  supply  during  the  seven  years  of  his  continuance  a  fund 
which  would  pay  off  all  indebtedness  of  the  trustees  and  enable 
them  to  complete  the  building.66  Besides  this  revenue  the  trus- 
tees received  from  the  Assembly  twenty  pounds  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  a  room  of  the  school  building.  From  1769  to  1761 
they  received  forty  pounds  annually  from  the  same  source.67 
Also  there  was  another  small  income  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  school.  There  were  two  half  cut  off  lots  from  the  church 
yard  which  were  leased  out  for  twenty-one  years  and  constituted 
the  beginning  of  a  fund  intended  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  Academy.  All  this  revenue  for  the  school  amounted  to 
more  than  was  expected.  In  March,  1772,  Mr.  Reed  sent  the 
following  account  of  the  income  and  expense  of  the  school  for 
the  preceding  three  years: 


65  C.  R.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  443. 
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Or. 

By  net  proceeds  for  duty  on  liquors  £  247,11,  4 

Eent   of   school  chamber  by  Assembly  £  100,00,  0 

Ground    rent,    first    payment    1771    £  19,10,  0 


£     367,01,  4 

Annual  Income , £     122,07,  1 

Dr. 

To  assistant  master £       20,00,  0 

Poor  scholars,  ten  at  £4  £       40,00,  0 

Books,   paper,    and    firewood    £       10,00,  0 


Total    £       70,00,  0 

Balance    for    repairs    £       52,07,  1 


Expense    £     122,07,  1 

This  revenue  was  allowed  by  the  Assembly  in  payment  for 
the  good  the  public  received  from  the  school. 

This  school  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  colony,  and  the 
first  school  house  established  in  the  province  by  legislative  au- 
thority. This  school  was  kept  open  for  many  years  after  the 
war.  But  the  school  lost  its  first  teacher,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  by  an 
act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  trustees.  Mr.  Reed,  in  several 
letters,  took  the  part  of  the  instructor.  He  had  been  an  admirable 
teacher  and  master  of  the  school,  according  to  Mr.  Reed,  but 
he  believed  in  making  the  students  behave  and  study  and  when 
they  did  not  do  this  he  used  the  only  known  method  of  com- 
pelling them  to  do  so, — that  was  the  switch.  This  offended  the 
parents  of  some  of  the  students,  who  were  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  These,  according  to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  stopped  his  pay 
and  he  had  to  sue  for  it.  The  trustees  discharged  him,  but  Mr. 
Parrott,  who  was  to  succeed  him,  refused  to  accept  the  place 
after  learning  how  Mr.  Tomlinson  had  been  treated,  and  so  Mr. 
Tomlinson  kept  the  school  until  he  voluntarily  retired.  His  re- 
tirement, according  to  his  own  letters,  was  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  trustees.  During  the  year  of  1772  he  left  New  Bern  and 
removed  to  Rhode  Island.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Reed  take  sides 
with  Tomlinson,  but  also  Governor  Martin  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  wished  that  the  Act  incorporating  the  trustees  would 
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be  repealed  for  their  conduct.68  The  people  of  New  Bern  and 
its  vicinity  drove  away  one  of  their  best  citizens. 

De  Rossett  says:  "Mr.  Tomlinson  must  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  line  of  professional  teachers  whose  work  has  gone 
into  the  history  of  North  Carolina.  There  had  been  ministers, 
'before  his  day,  or  contemporary  with  him,  who,  acting  also  as 
school  teachers,  had  done  and  were  doing  an  incalculable  work 
for  the  State,  which  was  to  be  in  training  to  guide  and  govern 
it  in  its  development  to  wealth  and  power,  but  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  informed,  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  the  first  professional 
teacher  who  had  under  his  training  a  large  element  of  the  youth 
of  the  colony.  New  Bern  and  the  district  about  it  were  fruitful 
of  men  of  eminence  and  of  influence  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Many  of  these 
must  have  laid  the  foundation  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
training  in  the  New  Bern  Academy  between  the  years  1764  and 
1772,  while  Mr.  Tomlinson  presided  as  master."69  Governor 
Tryon  said  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
county  who  was  a  true  professional  school  teacher.  Not  only 
was  Mr.  Tomlinson  a  great  professional  character  in  his  business, 
but  a  good  member  of  society.  "When  North  Carolina  lost  him 
it  lost  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors. 

The  New  Bern  Academy  was  established  and  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  minister 
was  the  main  founder  of  it.  Mr.  James  Reed  and  the  master 
were  compelled  to  be  members  of  the  English  Church.  Yet,  the 
people  did  not  look  upon  it  with  any  prejudice  because  it  was  a 
church  school.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  names  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  province  and  county  being  on  the 
list  of  subscribers,  also  as  trustees  and  as  petitioners 
for  the  salary  given  to  Mr.  Tomlinson  by  the  Society.  Again, 
the  children  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  province  attended 
school  there  under  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  James 
McCartney.  In  fact,  this  school  had  the  hearty  support  of  all 
the  people  of  North  Carolina. 


^DeRossett,  p.   176. 
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This  school  established  in  New  Bern  in  1764  has  had  more 
influence  upon  the  history  of  the  early  state  of  North  Carolina 
than  any  other  institution  save  the  University.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  State  from  1790  to  1835  came  from  the 
eastern  part  around  New  Bern,  Cape  Fear,  and  Edenton.  The 
majority  of  these  men  received  the  foundation  of  their  training 
at  the  New  Bern  Academy.  Too  little  space  is  given  in  history 
to  that  mother  of  schools  in  North  Carolina. 

TRYON 

INCLUDING  A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  REGULATION  MOVEMENT  As  FAB 
As  IT  CONCERNED  CRAVEN  COUNTY 

In  1764  Governor  Dobbs,  failing  in  health,  was  relieved  of 
his  more  active  duties  of  office,  they  being  placed  upon  William 
Tryon,  who  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  North  Carolina. 
But  Governor  Dobbs  never  left  Carolina,  as  he  intended,  for  in 
the  spring  of  1765  he  died,  and  Tryon  was  made  temporary  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  until  the  fall.  At  this  time  he  was  made 
permanent  governor  by  the  king.  He  first  lived  in  Brunswick, 
but  later,  after  having  his  palace  built  in  New  Bern,  lived  there 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  North  Carolina. 

Tryon  as  a  man  is  well  described  by  Fitch,  thus:  "Tryon 
was  a  soldier  by  profession  and  looked  upon  the  sword  as  the 
true  sceptre  of  the  government.  He  knew  when  to  flatter  and 
when  to  threaten;  he  knew  when  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor,  and  when  to  use  such  force  and  cruelty  as  achieved 
for  him  from  the  Cherokee  Indians  the  bloody  title  of  'The 
Great  Wolf  of  North  Carolina.'  He  could  use  courtesy  towards 
the  assembly  room  when  he  desired  large  appropriations  for  his 
palace;  and  he  knew  how  to  bring  to  bear  blandishments  of  the 
female  society  of  his  family,  and  all  the  appliances  of  generous 
hospitality.  Indeed,  he  did  know  how  to  bring  to  bear  blandish- 
ments of  the  female  society  of  his  family."70  It  is  said  and  be- 
lieved by  many  people  that  his  wife  and  her  sister,  Miss  Wake, 


70  Fitch,  p.  30. 
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who  made  her  home  with  the  governor,  helped  and  advised  him 
in  all  his  plans,  either  social  or  political.  Mrs.  Try  on  and  her 
sisters  are  spoken  of  by  all  the  older  historians  as  being  charm- 
ing and  entertaining  ladies.71  Anyway,  they  had  a  great  deal 
of  influence  over  the  governor,  and  over  the  social  circles  of  the 
capital  of  the  province.  Miss  Wake  was  honored  by  the  people 
of  Carolina  by  their  giving  her  name  to  one  of  the  now  metro- 
politan counties  of  North  Carolina.  The  name  of  the  county 
of  Try  on  was  changed  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  Wake 
county  is  still  a  memorial  to  his  sister-in-law. 

Tryon,  with  all  the  good  influences  around  him,  denied  the 
western  counties  their  rights.  Dr.  Williamson  says  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  the  western  counties  that  Tryon  was  not  bigoted. 
He  was  not  an  ideal  governor,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
governor  who  had  ruled  the  province  up  to  this  time  and  up  to 
the  War  of  Independence.  He  did  punish  the  western  coun- 
ties for  the  failure  of  officers  to  do  their  duty.  But  despite  that 
he  did  more  for  the  province  than  anyone  before  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  main  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  the  public 
school  in  New  Bern,  and  partly  through  his  efforts  the  Assembly 
chartered  the  Academy  in  1766.  He  also  sent  several  petitions 
to  the  Society  for  the  aid  of  the  church  and  schools  in  the  prov- 
ince. It  was  indeed  his  misfortune  that  he  had,  in  order  to  keep 
his  governorship,  to  collect  taxes,  to  enforce  the  navigation  acts, 
and  to  press  the  Stamp  Act  upon  the  people. 

The  one  thing  that  he  cannot  be  excused  of  is  his  attitude 
toward  the  regulators.  He  allowed  them  representatives  in  the 
Assembly  until  Herman  Husband,  the  representative  from 
Orange  county,  when  asked  why  his  people  did  not  pay  their 
taxes,  threw  the  tax  money  on  the  table  before  the  governor  and 
remarked:  "I  brought  it  to  keep  it  from  dwindling,  seeing 
that  when  passing  through  so  many  fingers  it,  like  a  cake  of  soap, 
grows  less  at  each  handling."  Tryon  eyed  him,  and  after  the 
disapproval  of  his  council,  had  Chief  Justice  Howard,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  council,  to  issue  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension, 
and  had  him  placed  in  the  jail  at  New  Bern  where  he  was  con- 

71  Moore,  p.  41. 
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fined  for  a  few  days.  He  was  released  only  when  the  governor 
heard  that  two  hundred  regulators  had  crossed  Haw  River  and 
were  marching  to  New  Bern  to  free  him.72  In  fact,  the  gov- 
ernor had  fortifications  erected  and  Colonel  Leach  with  his 
troops  placed  in  the  trenches  to  protect  New  Bern  from  the 
Regulators.  Tryon,  in  order  to  have  a  secure  hold  on  him, 
brought  an  indictment  against  him  that  he  might  have  him  tried 
in  New  Bern  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  New  Bern  precinct.  This 
jury  failed  to  find  a  bill  against  Husband  and  he  was  dismissed. 
Even  though  the  governor  used  his  greatest  energy  against  him, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  people  of  the  east, — espe- 
cially Craven, — against  the  Regulators,  it  took  him  from  April, 
1769,  to  February,  1771,  to  find  a  jury  who  returned  a  true 
bill  against  Husband.73 

Again,  the  existing  conditions  in  each  part  were  different 
without  any  communication.  Tryon,  the  hater  of  the  Regulators, 
lived  in  the  east  and  practically  controlled  many  of  the  leaders. 
The  people  of  Craven  county  were  not  expected  to  show  sym- 
pathy for  the  people  of  the  west,  since  Tryon  lived  in  the  east. 
Yet  besides  the  refusal  to  find  a  true  bill  against  Hus- 
band by  the  people  of  New  Bern  district,  the  militia  of  Craven 
county  for  three  days  refused  to  march  against  him.  Tryon, 
speaking  of  the  Craven  militia,  said  that  the  militia  was  not  to 
be  relied  upon.74  In  1770  Tryon  started  his  campaign  against 
the  Regulators  in  earnest.  The  militia  of  Craven  and  Beaufort 
under  Leach  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  front.  Craven  in  all 
had  four  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  artillery.  These 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  whole  campaign  of  Tryon. 
Several  members  of  the  militia  from  Craven  county  were  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Alamance.  One  officer  that  was  killed  there 
was  ensign  William  Bryan,  of  Craven  county. 

TRYON'S  PALACE 

On  November  24,  1766,  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  for  the 
erection  of  a  convenient  building  within  the  town  of  New  Bern 
for  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  commander-in-chief  for  the 

72<7.  R.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  500. 
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time  being.75  This  bill  was  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
king  first,  but  Tryon  was  the  main  power  that  pushed  it  through 
the  Assembly  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  and  relations. 
The  execution  of  the  bill  was  put  under  his  orders  and  direc- 
tions solely.76  The  governor's  tastes  and  desires  for  luxury 
were  paid  for  by  the  collection  of  almost  intolerable  taxes  from 
the  people  of  the  province,  who  had  few  resources  and  less 
money.  The  building  of  the  palace  had  many  results.  First, 
it  made  the  people  of  both  the  east  and  west  look  upon  Tryon 
as  a  man  seeking  only  self -elevation,  and  caused  them  to  com- 
plain bitterly  against  the  taxes.  This  was  the  first  step  that 
led  the  people  to  revolt  so  soon  against  the  undue  oppression  of 
the  king.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  New  Bern  and  Craven  county 
because  it  brought  the  officials  of  the  province  into  the  county 
and  made  the  social  circles  of  Craven  the  best  in  the  province. 
Again,  it  brought  trade  to  New  Bern  and  put  some  little  money 
into  circulation.  Also,  it  helped  to  make  Tryon  known  to  all 
America. 

Tryon  estimated  that  it  would  cost  about  £14,710,  but  when 
the  building  was  completed  it  was  at  an  expense  of  £17,845 
besides  the  furniture.  When  it  was  finished  and  the  governor 
moved  in,  it  had  cost  the  people  of  North  Carolina  at  least 
£20,000,— or  $100,000.  Tryon  procured  John  Hawkes  to  super- 
intend the  construction  of  it.  He  had  come  to  America  with 
Tryon  and  was  a  near  relative  to  the  Dr.  Hawks,  historian,  who 
lived  in  New  Bern.77  Skilled  artisans  came  from  Philadelphia 
to  do  the  work.  The  work  on  the  mansion  began  August  26, 
1767.  In  December  Tryon  reported  that  the  work  was  being 
steadily  pushed  ahead  for  completion.  And  in  October,  1770, 
it  was  completed  and  the  governor  moved  in.  In  January  the 
public  records  were  moved  into  the  palace.78 

It  was  situated  on  a  square  of  six  acres  condemned  land 
bounded  by  Eden,  Metcalf,  and  Pollock  Streets  and  Trent  Riv- 
er.79 The  present  George  Street  was  part  of  the  walk  that  led 
to  the  main  building. 

75  Ibid.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  320. 
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Almost  all  the  material  came  from  England,  especially  bricks 
and  prepared  material.  Even  the  plumbers  and  their  lead  to 
the  amount  of  eight  tons  came  from  London.80 

The  contract  that  was  made  called  for  a  two-story  main 
building,  but  by  the  authority  of  some  one  it  was  made  a  three- 
story  one,  eighty-seven  feet  high  in  front,  and  fifty-nine  feet 
wide.  This  main  building  was  the  governor's  headquarters,  the 
right  wing  a  two-story  building  of  some  expensive  material  and 
workmanship  was  the  secretary's  office.  The  left  wing  resem- 
bling the  right  in  every  particular  was  the  servant's  headquar- 
ters. The  three  buildings  were  connected  by  covered  colonnades, 
of  five  columns  each.  "Between  the  two  wings  in  front  of  the 
main  building  was  a  handsome  court.  The  rear  of  the  building 
was  finished  in  the  style  of  the  Mansion  House  in  London.81 
The  ends  of  the  buildings  were  beautifully  decorated^  with 
statues,  and  other  work  of  sculpture.  Marble  from  Italy  was 
not  spared,  because  of  price,  but  used  freely.  The  ball  room  was 
not  forgotten,  because  it  was  there  that  Tryon,  as  Maurice  Moore 
says,  acted  too  much  like  a  ruler.  In  the  council  chamber  there 
was  a  handsomely-designed  chimney  piece,  containing  decora- 
tions of  Ionic  statuary,  with  columns  of  Sienna,  the  fretwork 
of  frieze  being  also  inlaid  with  the  latter  material.  In  addition 
to  this,  and  above  the  whole,  were  richly  ornamental  marble 
tablets,  on  which  were  the  medallions  of  King  George  and  his 
queen.82 

Over  the  door  of  antechamber  was  a  Latin  verse  showing 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Draper,  in  translation  by 
Martin  Means;  it  read: 

"In  the  reign  of  a  monarch,  who  goodness  disclosed, 
A  free  happy  people,  to  dread  tyrants  opposed, 
Have  to  virtue  and  merit  erected  this  dome; 
May  the  owner  and  household  make  the  loved  home, 
Where  religion,  the  arts  and  laws  may  invite, 
Future  ages  to  live  in  sweet  peace  and  delight."83 
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The  main  part  and  left  wing  were  burned  in  1798.  The  right 
wing  remains  today,  and  is  used  as  a  residence  by  a  family 
named  Duffy. 

This  palace  was  by  far  the  most  splendid  in  North  America, 
and  if  we  can  believe  the  unfortunate  General  Don  Francisco 
de  Miranda,  of  South  America,  who  visited  the  edifice  in  1783, 
in  company  of  Judge  Martin,  there  was  not  one  in  South  Amer- 
ica which  could  come  up  with  it.  He  said:  "Even  in  South 
America,  a  land  of  palaces,  it  has  no  equal."84  Tryon  only 
enjoyed  his  mansion  a  year  when  he  went  to  New  York. 

NEW  BERN 

New  Bern,  the  county  seat  of  Craven  county  and  the  capital 
of  the  province  for  many  years  was  the  largest  town  in  North 
Carolina  up  until  the  war  and  afterwards.  In  1777,  Mr.  Watson 
on  his  journey  passed  through  New  Bern  said  then  there  were 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  In  1796  Mr.  Winterbothan 
says,  "New  Bern  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  It  contains 
about  four  hundred  houses  all  built  of  wood  save  the  palace,  jail, 
church  and  two  residences.  .  .  .  The  Episcopal  Church  is 
a  small  brick  building  with  a  bell. '  '85 

New  Bern  is  thought  to  have  been  laid  off  in  May  or  June, 
1710,  by  Colonel  Thomas  Pollock  and  John  Lawson.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  neck  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent 
Kivers.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Neuse  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Trent,  and  on  the  back  by  Jack  Smith  Creek.  The  place 
was  formerly  called  Chattawka  from  the  Indians  who  lived  there 
and  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Tuscaroras,  with  whom,  in 
1715,  they  went  to  New  York.86  De  Graffenried  purchased  it 
from  King  Taylor  and  changed  the  name  to  New  Bern  in  honor 
of  his  and  Mitchell's  birthplace.  For  the  first  year  it  seems  that 
things  went  well  with  New  Bern,  other  settlers  besides  the  Swiss 
and  Palatines,  chiefly  English,  settled  there  and  there  was  a  de- 
cided step  forward  in  prosperity.87  The  people  of  New  Bern 
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received  a  severe  blow  by  the  Indian  massacre  of  1711,  but  re- 
covered. In  1714  De  Graff enried  mortgaged  the  land  on  which 
New  Bern  stands  to  Thomas  Pollock  for  the  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.  Pollock  willed  it  to  his  son  Cullen.88  As  soon  as 
De  Graffenried  mortgaged  his  land  he  left  for  England,  leaving 
the  colony  in  a  bad  condition.  The  colonists  were  sorry  to  see 
him  leave  but  the  town  which  he  had  founded  did  not  languish 
under  the  new  regime.  Houses  were  built,  streets  were  laid  off 
and  fields  cleared,  soon  houses  stretched  from  one  river  to  the 
other. 

In  1723  New  Bern  was  fixed  as  seat  of  Craven  precinct  and 
a  bill  passed  the  Assembly  for  the  building  of  a  court  house 
there.  In  1723  New  Bern  was  incorporated  as  the  third  town 
in  the  province  and  was  really  the  only  town,  since,  as  Dr. 
Hawks  says,  Bath  was  only  a  hamlet  and  Edenton  was  smaller 
than  it. 

In  1729  New  Bern  remained  th'e  county  seat.  In  1736  the 
quit  rents  of  both  Craven  and  Carteret  counties  were  paid  at 
New  Bern  in  gold  or  silver.89  New  Bern  was  the  seat  of  all 
courts,  the  supreme  court  of  Craven,  Carteret,  Johnston,  Beau- 
fort and  Hyde.  The  Court  of  Chancery  was  held  in  New  Bern 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December  and  June.  This  was  started 
in  1736  by  Governor  Johnston.  The  courts  of  Oyer  and  Term- 
iner  were  held  there  also  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April  and 
October.  It  was  there  that  the  land  office  was  kept  open  for 
three  weeks  so  that  the  governor  could  listen  to  and  settle  land 
disputes. 

In  a  letter  of  Governor  Johnston,  dated  1763,  he  says,  ' '  But  I 
hope  we  shall  be  more  regular  for  the  future,  for  in  a  recent 
Assembly  held  at  Wilmington  I  have  got  a  law  passed  for  fixing 
the  seat  of  government  at  New  Bern,  and  a  tax  for  a  public 
building."90  Before  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  As- 
sembly and  courts  had  been  held  at  Edenton,  near  the 
border  of  Virginia,  while  the  representatives  were  mostly  from 
Cape  Fear  section.  The  governor  attended  several  of  the  meet- 
ings  but  he  could  not  force  the  majority  of  the  council  to  leave 

89  C.  R.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  186. 
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their  business  and  plantations  for  three  times  a  year  and  travel 
backward  and  forward  twelve  hundred  miles  when  they  had 
neither  salary  nor  reward  for  so  doing.  This  was  the  main 
reason  why  he  got  the  law  passed  at  Wilmington  for  fixing  the 
General  Assembly  and  courts  at  New  Bern,  the  center  of  the 
province.  The  passage  of  this  bill  caused  a  disturbance  in  sev- 
eral places.91  Bath,  Wilmington,  and  Eden  ton  all  were  jealous 
of  New  Bern.  Each  wanted  to  be  the  capital  of  the  province. 

The  Assembly  met  for  the  first  time  in  New  Bern  in  1736 
and  continued  to  meet  there  until  about  1749. 

New  Bern  flourished  while  it  was  the  capital,  many  rich  mer- 
chants lived  there.  The  best  people  of  the  province  moved  there. 
Trade  increased  and  the  town  grew  at  a  rapid  rate.  But  as 
soon  as  the  public  business  was  carried  away  complaints  were 
heard  among  its  people  which  is  shown  by  an  extract  from  a 
letter  by  John  Campbell  to  Richard  Cogdell  of  New  Bern  dated 
1761.92 

"The  account  of  the  dullness  of  your  town  and  business  in 
it  I  am  sorry  for,  but  the  thinking  people  in  it  and  about  it 
must  thank  themselves  who  drove  away  the  government  officers. 
These  people  could  not  bear  a  little  flow  of  money,  but  grew  so 
proud  and  insolent.  They  will  feel  the  reverse  and  now  may 
reflect  on  themselves  when  too  late." 

It  is  true  that  the  people  of  New  Bern  did  not  take  the  in- 
terest they  should  have  in  preparing  for  the  officers.  Governor 
Johnston  says  in  a  letter  dated  December  28,  1748,  "One  mighty 
inconvenience  we  have  to  struggle  with  at  present  is  that  nobody 
cares  to  lay  in  provisions  for  man  or  horse  at  New  Bern  though 
it 'is  the  most  fruitful  and  central  part  of  the  province,  such 
pains  are  taken  to  assure  the  people  that  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment will  be  removed,  when  they  get  five  members  restored,  but 
no  one  cares  for  advancing  money  to  entertain  the  public,  so  that 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  time  we  are  obliged  to  separate 
for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Things  would  soon  take  an- 
other change  if  this  point  was  determined."93  The  inhabitants 
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of  New  Bern  did  not  realize  what  was  the  benefit  of  being  the 
capital  until  it  was  removed,  which  took  place  between  1746 
and  1750.  Between  1750  and  1762  the  Assembly  was  held  in 
no  special  town.  When  Dobbs  became  governor  he  appointed 
Tower  Hill  on  the  Neuse  as  capital  in  1758.  The  people  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  make  New  Bern  capital  again  because  it  was 
more  central,  better  located  and  had  better  navigation  facilities 
than  Tower  Hill.94  Yet  some  people  objected  to  having  it  for 
capital  because  of  its  hot  climate  and  unhealthy  atmosphere. 
Finally  in  1766  New  Bern  was  selected  as  the  permanent  capital 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  palace  was  built  there.95 

The  effects  of  the  capital  being  moved  there  were  immediately 
felt.  In  1767  we  have  a  report  which  says  that  trade  was  in- 
creasing rapidly.90  In  1772,  two  years  after  the  palace  was 
completed,  Tryon  says,  "New  Bern  is  growing  rapidly  into  sig- 
nificance in  spite  of  the  great  natural  difficulties  of  the  naviga- 
tion leading  to  it,  and  its  importance,  I  hope,  will  become  greater 
as  the  spirit  of  improvement."97  New  Bern  had  a  large  trade, 
its  harbor  was  always  full  of  boats  or  vessels  from  Virginia, 
Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies  and  New  England.  It  exported 
great  quantities  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  other  naval  sup- 
plies direct  to  England,  also  large  quantities  of  corn,  beeswax, 
hams,  and  deerskins  were  shipped  from  New  Bern.98  New 
Bern  was  on  a  post  road  which  began  at  Suffolk,  Virginia,  came 
down  by  Roanoke,  Pamlico  River,  Bath,  through  New  Bern  on 
to  South  Carolina  by  New  River,  Wilmington  and  Brunswick. 
Thirty-eight  miles  of  this  route  was  in  Mr.  James  Davis'  charge 
for  mails.  For  his  service  he  received  annually  one  hundred 
and  six  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

On  August  15,  1769,  a  terrible  storm  struck  New  Bern.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  were  washed  down,  warehouses  were  smashed 
open  and  their  goods  floated  away.  Some  three  persons  were 
killed.  One  man,  describing  it  to  a  friend,  says:  "New  Bern 
is  really  now  a  spectacle,  her  streets  full  of  the  tops  of  houses, 

a*Ibid.,  Vol.  6,  p.  875 
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timbers,  shingles,  dry  goods,  barrels,  and  hogsheads,  most  of 
them  empty  rubbish,  in  so  much  you  can  hardly  pass  along, — a 
few  days  ago  so  flourishing."99  Crops,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  were 
washed  away  and  destroyed.  There  was  no  place  on  the  coast 
that  suffered  like  New  Bern.  One  entire  street  was  destroyed. 
The  printing  office  of  Mr.  James  Davis  was  destroyed  with  all 
the  type,  papers,  and  what  money  he  had.  New  Bern  was  not 
able  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  storm  for  a  while,  but  soon 
caught  up  and  surpassed  her  former  position. 

New  Bern  besides  her  commercial  business  had  other  busi- 
nesses, namely,  manufacturing.  In  1772  Mr.  Richard  Graham 
set  up  a  pot  and  pearlash  factory  which  helped  New  Bern 
greatly.  In  1775  New  Bern  had  one  of  the  only  two  rum  distill- 
eries in  North  Carolina,  it  turned  out  annually  two  hundred 
hogsheads  of  rum,  made  from  molasses.  The  other  one  was  at 
Wilmington  and  had  a  capacity  of  five  hundreds  hogsheads 
annually.100 

New  Bern  was  not  only  the  largest  town  in  the  province,  the 
seat  of  the  government,  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
town,  but  also  the  seat  of  the  best  education,  religion,  and  social 
circle  of  the  province. 

In  1767  the  New  Bern  Academy  was  chartered,  which  was 
in  New  Bern,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  province.  Also 
there  were  several  private  schools  there. 

The  social  circle  of  New  Bern  was  composed  of 
the  government  officials,  rich  merchants  and  the  wealthiest 
people  of  the  province. 

The  people  of  New  Bern  were  as  we  shall  see  ready  to  rebel 
against  unjust  oppression.  Here  happened  in  1765  the  New 
Bern  Stamp  Act  Riot.  In  1775  the  people  seized  the  guns  from 
the  palace  court.  And  in  1775  the  first  two  provincial  con- 
gresses were  held  there.  New  Bern  indeed  played  a  great  part 
in  the  history  of  Craven  county,  of  North  Carolina,  both  before 
and  after  the  War  of  Independence. 
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PEOPLE  OF  CRAVEN  COUNTY 

The  first  people  of  Craven  County,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
half  wild  northern  hunters,  as  I  have  found  the  Blounts.  These 
were  as  free  as  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  Brave,  bold, 
and  not  to  be  oppressed  were  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
these  early  hunters  and  scattered  families.  They  lived  mostly 
on  game  from  the  forest  and  fish  from  the  rivers.  These  were 
obtained  with  little  effort  and  did  not  encourage  thrift  and 
activeness  in  the  people.  These  were  the  only  inhabitants  until 
1707,  except  a  few  English  who  strayed  across  the  Neuse  after 
1690. 

The  first  real  colony  that  settled  in  Craven  was  the  French 
Protestants,  which  in  1690  fled  from  France  to  Virginia  because 
of  religious  persecution,  thence  to  Craven,  because  of  its  wealth 
in  soil,  plants,  game,  and  freedom.  They  brought  their 
ministers  with  them.  These  French  settlers  were  a  religious, 
God-fearing,  liberty-loving  people.  They  were,  as  a  whole,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty.  Lawson  says  that  they  were  indeed  a 
very  industrious  people,101  soberly  behaved,  and  having  the 
advantages  of  education  and  being  very  bright.  In 
general  the  women  were  the  most  industrious  sex  in  that  place, 
and  saved  money  by  making  their  linens  and  woolens.  The  men 
were  aided  by  nature  to  such  an  extent  that  they  did  not  have 
to  labor  hard  to  provide  for  their  families. 

The  next,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  German  Palatines, — a 
practical,  smart,  determined,  and  free  people.  Their  object  in 
coming  was  religious  freedom  and  personal  liberty.  In  com- 
pany with  them  were  the  Swiss,  from  the  fatherland  of  democ- 
racy, a  free  country,  a  free  people.  Indeed,  they  were  the  most 
liberty-loving  people  of  all  the  colonists.  They  were  also  re- 
ligious, God-fearing  people.  They,  too,  were  an  industrious, 
capable  people.  In  the  same  year  with  the  Swiss  came  the  small 
groups  of  Welsh  Quakers  and  settled  in  Craven. 

After  1710  the  new  colonists  of  Craven  were  English,  except 
m  1732  another  cluster  of  German  immigrants  landed  in  New 
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Bern.  The  English  need  no  description  by  me,  their  character- 
istics being  well  known. 

Here  in  such  a  small  extent  of  territory  as  colonial  Craven 
county  were  four  elements  that,  if  mixed,  would  be  the  best 
mixture  that  could  be  made.  They  did  mix,  and  they  did  make 
one  of  the  most  religious,  liberty-loving  people  that  have  been 
found  in  the  colonies,  although  each  race  produced  its  great 
men  of  Craven  county  in  North  Carolina. 

Bancroft  says:  " North  Carolina  was  settled  by  the  freest 
of  the  free,  bravest  of  the  brave.  The  settlers  were  gentle  in 
their  tempers,  of  serene  minds,  enemies  to  violence  and  blood- 
shed."102 "  North  Carolina  was  the  most  free  and  independent 
country  ever  organized  by  man.  Freedom  of  conscience,  ex- 
empted from  taxes  save  by  their  own  consent  .  .  .  these 
simple  people  were  as  free  as  the  air  of  their  country,  and 
when  oppressed,  as  rough  as  the  billows  of  the  ocean." 

The  people  of  Craven  county  submitted  to  the  laws  of 
British  rule  so  long  as  they  were  just,  but  as  soon  as  their  rights 
were  stepped  upon  that  spirit  of  freedom  broke  forth  first  in 
the  Stamp  Act  Riot  of  1765,  and  continued  to  show  itself 
throughout  the  war,  and  still  shows  itself. 

The  people  of  Craven  county,  as  in  the  other  sections  of  the 
province,  were  divided  into  three  classes:  First,  the  educated 
abroad  before  or  after  coming  to  America.  Craven  had  more  of 
this  class  than  the  other  counties  of  Carolina  because  all  the 
government  offices  were  there.  Second,  were  the  men  who  had 
made  fortunes  in  land  or  such.  Craven  had  many  of  these, 
especially  rich  merchants  and  land-owners,  and  with  that  many 
slaves.  We  find  from  reading  the  wills  that  this  class  was  pre- 
dominant in  Craven.  Third,  the  common  people,  farmers  and 
so  forth,  Craven  had  her  share  of  these.103 

Life  in  Craven,  as  well  as  in  the  other  eastern  counties,  was 
gay.  The  log  houses  of  the  first  settlers  by  1729  were  mostly 
done  away  with  and  in  their  places  were  the  frame  and  brick 
houses.  These  houses  soon  were  well  furnished,  and  silver 
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spoons  and  other  such  articles  were  often  seen.  The  stables  were 
full  of  horses  for  riding  purposes.  And  nature  furnished  the 
eatables  with  no  lax  hand.  Among  the  first  and  second  class 
wealth  abounded  and  was  appreciated.  But  in  all  the  classes 
hospitality  was  unbounded,  and  weddings  and  other  social  occa- 
sions were  largely  attended.  New  Bern  was  the  residence  of  the 
higher  class,  who  attended  the  splendid  balls  given  by  Tryon, 
and  those,  in  return,  given  by  the  rich  merchants.  In  fact,  New 
Bern  was  the  gayest,  liveliest,  and  busiest  town  in  the  province. 
Imported  wines,  rum  from  the  West  Indies,  and  negro  fiddlers 
added  charms  to  the  midnight  revelry  of  all  classes.  The  curled 
and  powdered  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  in  their  hoops  were  never 
so  pleased  as  in  walking  a  minuet  or  betting  at  a  rubber  of 
whist.  Horse  racing  and  fox  chasing  were  in  high  favor  as  a 
pastime. 

The  roads  to  Craven  and  other  counties  were  very  bad.  There 
was  a  road  from  New  Bern  to  Bath.  Communication  was  bad, 
but  the  people  from  all  the  sections  of  the  country  overcame 
the  difficulties  and  went  to  New  Bern  to  see  and  take  part  in 
the  balls  given  by  Tryon.  Craven  county,  after  1736,  was  the 
center  of  gaiety.  Even  though  it  seemed  as  if  the  people  of 
Craven  were  given  to  too  much  revelry,  they  were  not  taken  up 
so  much  with  it  that  they  did  not  flourish  in  wealth,  number,  and 
moral  laws. 

WAR  MOVEMENTS 

We  are  not  surprised  in  finding  the  people  of  eastern  North 
Carolina,  especially  those  of  Craven  county,  revolting  against 
oppression  since  they  were  people  of  such  traits  of  character  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  Craven  one  of  the 
first  actions  against  unjust  taxation  leaning  towards  force  took 
place. 

Between  1735  and  1740,  when  Johnston  was  governor,  Gran- 
ville's  land  agents  were  making  trouble  with  the  colonists,  and 
lawful  taxes  were  doubled  many  times.  The  currency  was  scarce, 
and  gold  and  silver  were  hardly  ever  seen  and  not  enough  Eng- 
lish money  to  pay  the  taxes.  Contentions  frequently  arose  be- 
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tween  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  When  Tryon  came,  although 
he  was  a  good  ruler  in  some  respects,  he  made  the  burden  of 
the  colonists  more  grievous.  In  the  year  1765  the  British  Par- 
liament passed  the  odious  "Stamp  Act,"  another  source  of  ob- 
taining money  from  the  colonists  without  their  consent.  This 
was  more  than  the  liberty-loving  people  of  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina could  bear.  Meetings  were  held  from  one  end  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  other,  in  which  they  expressed  their  indignation  and 
declared  that  they  would  not  submit  to  the  law. 

The  speaker  in  the  Assembly  told  the  governor  that  the  law 
would  be  resisted  to  "blood  and  death."  All  this  had  to  have 
a  climax  which  was  brought  about  by  the  citizens  of  Cape  Fear 
combined  with  those  of  New  Bern,  under  the  lead  of  Colonel 
Ashe  and  Waddell,  both  of  New  Hanover. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  and  was  attempted  to  be  enforced. 
Dr.  William  Houston  was  appointed  stamp  distributor  of  Caro- 
lina and  he  came  to  North  Carolina  as  the  guest  of  Governor 
Tryon.  The  people  of  New  Hanover  learned  of  his  presence  in 
Brunswick.  Immediately  a  body  of  men  under  Ashe  and  Wad- 
dell  marched  to  Brunswick.  There  they  went  to  the  house 
of  Tryon,  surrounded  it,  and  demanded  to  speak  with  the  stamp 
agent.  Tryon  at  first  refused  to  allow  this.  Preparations  were 
made  to  set  his  house  on  fire  and  he  realized  that  the  people 
were  in  earnest  and  he  invited  Colonel  Ashe  or  Waddell  into 
his  residence.  He  boldly  entered  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
with  the  stamp  distributor.  Tryon  was  made  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  home,  while  Houston  was  hurried  to  Wilmington,  where  he 
resigned  as  stamp  agent  and  took  an  oath  never  to  sell  another 
stamp.  This  occurred  on  November  14,  1765. 104  The  next  day, 
November  15,  1765,  the  people  of  New  Bern  and  its  vicinity  had 
became  so  enraged  that  encouraged  by  the  actions  of  the 
Cape  Fear  people  they  gathered  into  a  mob,  while  the 
Superior  Court  was  being  held  they  tried,  condemned,  hanged, 
and  burned  Dr.  William  Houston  in  effigy.  A  riot  followed  in 
which  no  great  damage  was  done.  This  riot  is  known  as  the 
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New  Bern  riot  of  1765.  Not  only  in  Craven,  but  elsewhere  was 
the  same  thing  done.  From  an  extract  of  a  letter  in  C.  R.  Vol. 
VII,  p.  125,  we  find :  '  "  We  hear  from  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  (New  Bern)  that  they  tried,  condemned,  hanged,  and 
burned  Dr.  William  Houston  in  effigy,  during  the  sitting  of  their 
Superior  Court.  .  .  .  Also  it  happened  in  Wilmington  . 
.  .  At  Cross  Creek  'tis  said  they  hanged  his  effigy  and  Mc- 
Carter's  together  (who  murdered  his  wife).  Nor  have  they 
spared  him  in  Duplin,  his  own  county." 

In  1774  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  passed,  which  caused  the 
port  of  Boston  to  be  closed.  Soon  a  cry  for  aid  was  sent  out  by 
the  people  of  Boston.  The  people  of  New  Bern  and  Craven  county 
quickly  responded.  A  great  deal  of  provisions  were  collected 
from  Craven  and  sent  to  Salem  for  the  relief  of  Boston.  On 
January  27,  1775,  we  find  this  notice  in  the  Gazette:  " Public 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  Mr.  John  Green  and  Mr.  John  Wright 
Stanley,  merchants  in  New  Bern,  have  agreed  with  and  are 
appointed  by  the  committee  of  Craven  county  to  receive  the 
subscriptions  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  raised  in  the 
said  county  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
and  to  ship  the  same  to  Salem  as  soon  as  the  several  subscriptions 
are  received. 

"Proper  stores  are  provided  for  by  the  said  gentlemen  for 
the  reception  of  corn,  peas,  pork,  and  such  articles  as  the  sub- 
scribers may  choose  to  pay  their  subscription  in. 

"Those  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  have  taken  subscriptions 
either  in  money  or  effects,  are  desired  to  direct  the  same  to  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  the  above  Messrs.  Green  and  Stanley  on 
or  before  the  middle  of  March  next,  and  to  send  as  soon  as 
possible  an  account  of  the  subscriptions  to  be  taken  and  are 
taken  by  which  they  may  be  governed  in  receiving.— R.  Cog- 
dell,  Chairman."105 

On  August  26,  1774,  the  first  provincial  congress  was  held. 
At  first  it  was  planned  to  be  held  at  Johnston  Court  House,  but 
it  was  changed  and  held  in  New  Bern  at  the  above  date.  Craven 
had  four  members :  Coor,  Cogdell,  Abner  Nash,  and  Edwards. 

105  C.  R.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  x 
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This  Congress  met  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  Governor  Martin 
forbidding  such  a  meeting.106 

On  August  9,  1774,  the  Friends  of  American  Liberty  called 
a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Craven  county  at  New  Bern.  In  this 
meeting  members  for  the  provincial  congress  were  elected.107 

The  second  provincial  congress  was  held  on  April  3,  1775, 
at  New  Bern.  Craven  was  represented  by  James  Coor,  Lemuel 
Hatch,  Jacob  Blunt,  William  Bryan,  Richard  Cogdell,  Jacob 
Leach.  New  Bern  by  Abner  Nash  and  James  Davis.  At  the 
third  provincial  congress  held  at  Hillsboro  August  20,  1775, 
Craven  was  represented  by  Coor,  Bryan,  Cogdell,  Leach,  Blunt, 
and  Edmond  Hatch,  New  Bern,  by  Nash,  Davis,  William  Tisdale, 
and  Richard  Ellis.  At  the  fourth  one  held  at  Halifax,  April  4, 
1776,  Craven  was  represented  by  the  same  men  as  at  Hillsboro. 
New  Bern  only  sent  one,  Abner  Nash.  In  each  of  these  con- 
gresses the  representatives  of  Craven  and  New  Bern  took  an 
active  part. 

On  May  23,  1775,  right  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington had  reached  New  Bern,  the  commmittee  of  safety,  which 
consisted  of  Dr.  Alex  Gaston,  Richard  Cogdell,  John  Easton, 
Major  Croom,  Roger  Ormond,  Edward  Saltee,  George  Burrow, 
and  James  Glasgow,  led  by  Cogdell,  and  backed  up  by 
the  entire  population  of  Craven  county,  waited  upon 
the  governor.  Their  mission  was  to  ask  him  to  remount  the 
cannon  that  were  in  the  town  and  at  the  palace.  Martin  had 
had  them  dismounted  because  he  had  heard  that  the  committee 
was  to  sieze  them  as  was  done  later.  He  prevaricated,  however, 
as  to  his  purpose,  and  seemingly  satisfied  the  committee  for  the 
moment,  but  only  for  the  moment  as  he  well  knew. 

Martin  realized  that  the  end  had  fully  come ;  he  saw  that  with- 
out a  man  or  a  gun  he  was  no  longer  a  governor  but  was  a  pris- 
oner in  his  own  palace  under  strictest  surveillance,  and  that  his 
only  resort  was  immediate  flight.  Therefore  he  immediately 


™Ibid.  p.  xxv. 
107  Ibid.,  p.   1041. 
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shipped  his  family  to  New  York  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
sought  safety  under  the  protection  of  the  British  boats  in  the 
Cape  Fear.  In  less  than  four  years  from  his  coming  as  governor 
of  the  province  he  was  a  fugitive  from  his  capitol.  A  capitol  he 
would  never  see  again.  He  was  flying  for  his  liberty  if  not  for 
his  life.  Thus  the  people  were  the  direct  agents  that  brought 
about  the  end  of  the  royal  authority  in  North  Carolina.109 


108  Wheeler,  R 


-  vyneeier    Remiscences  of  North  Carolina,  p.  129. 
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PREFACE 

The  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  North  Carolina/'  written  by  William 
Attmore,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  cherished  possession  of  his  great- 
granddaughter,  the  late  Miss  Eebecca  Attmore,  of  New  Bern, 
N.  C.  She  was  a  real  "Belle  of  the  Fifties,"  who  in  character  and 
person  reflected  the  charm  of  that  classic  type  of  Southern  woman- 
hood that  authors  delight  to  picture. 

Thomas  Attmore  of  Devonshire,  England,  Parish  of  Kentslean, 
born  about  1692,  who  removed  to  America  in  1713,  was  the 
grandfather  of  William  Attmore,  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
firm  of  "Attmore  &  Kaigher."  In  the  winter  of  1787,  William 
Attmore  came  to  North  Carolina  to  collect  debts  owing  to  his  firm 
and  to  obtain  new  business.  While  on  his  tour  he  kept  a  diary, 
of  which  some  parts  have  evidently  been  lost,  but  enough  remains 
to  form  an  interesting  narrative.  The  handwriting  of  the  original 
manuscript  is  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  ink  as  black  as  though 
it  had  been  penned  yesterday  instead  of  over  a  century  ago.  Only 
the  paper  has  become  faded  and  torn  by  age. 

On  this  "tour,"  or  a  subsequent  one,  William  Attmore  met  Miss 
Sallie  Sitgreaves,  the  captivating  daughter  of  Judge  Sitgreaves1,  to 
whom  he  was  married  March  18,  1790.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
in  1800,  and  was  buried  there. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  descendants  of  William  Attmore  and 
Sallie  Sitgreaves  who  have  lived  in  North  Carolina  in  more  recent 
years  are: 


irThe  name  of  William  Sitgreaves  occurs  among  the  signers  of  a  memorial  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors  in  1755.  (Col.  Rec.  vol.  V  p.  32).  John  Sitgreaves  was  one  of 
his  descendants  and  resided  in  New  Bern ;  he  was  a  lawyer  of  culture  and  high 
attainments.  Wheeler's  history  says  "he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  by  the  State 
Congress  in  1776,  in  Captain  Cassel's  company.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Camden, 
August  1780,  as  aid  to  Governor  Caswell.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1784,  and  from  1787  to  1789  in  the  Legislature  from  New  Bern.  He 
was  appointed  U.  S.  District  Judge  of  North  Carolina  by  Washington.  Jefferson's  pri- 
vate journal  has  the  following: — '1789.  Hawkins  recommended  John  Sitgreaves  as 
a  very  clever  gentleman,  of  good  deportment,  well  skilled  in  the  law  for  a  man  of 
his  age,  and  should  he  live  long  enough,  he  will  be  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 
Spaight  and  Blount  concurring,  he  was  nominated.'  He  died  at  Halifax  ih  1802 
where  he  lies  buried."  (Wheeler's  Hist,  p  119.) 
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1.  Hannah  Taylor  Attmore  m.  Wm.  Hollister  Oliver  185—  their 

children — 

a.    George  Attmore  Oliver  died  unmarried  19—; 
6.     Elizabeth  Geteg  Oliver  m.  Martin  Stevenson  Willard  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  died  leaving  no  children ; 

c.  Mary  Taylor  Oliver,  New  Bern,  N.  C.; 

d.  Hannah  Attmore  Oliver  m.  Benjamin  Huske,  Fayetteville; 

e.  Martha  Harvey  Oliver  m.  Thomas  Constable,  Charlotte; 

2.  Sitgreaves  Attmore  served  to  the  Confederate  ,States  Army,  was 

captured  and  imprisoned.    He  died  from  the  harsh  treatment 
he  received; 

3.  Isaac  Taylor  Attmore  served  in  the  Confederate  States  Army, 

and  was  killed  in  battle; 

4.  Rebecca  Christine  Attmore  never   married,  died   19 — ; 

5.  Sallie  Sitgreaves  Attmore  m.  Robert  Stewart  Primrose; 
a.     their  son  Dr.  Robert  S.  Primrose,  New  Bern,  N.  C.; 

6.  George  Sitgreaves  Attmore  m.  Kate  Lane,  Bayboro,  N.  C.; 
a.     Hannah  Oliver  Attmore; 

&.     George  Sitgreaves  Attmore; 
c.     Taylor  Bynum  Attmore. 

Interesting  family  relics  are  two  miniatures  owned  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Constable;  one  represents  the  wife  of  Judge  Sitgreaves, 
the  other  is  a  memorial  of  the  Sitgreaves  men  wrho  served  in  the 
Revolution.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Huske  owns  a  list  or  record,  of  lands 
held  by  the  Attmore  family  in  England  dating  from  1337,  copied 
from  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  quaint  docu- 
ments. 

The  notes  to  the  journal  furnish  other  interesting  data  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  persons  and  places  mentioned. 

LIDA  T.  RODMAN. 
WASHINGTON,  N.  C. 

NOVEMBER,  1921. 
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Tuesday,  November  6,  1787.  ABOUT  11  O'Clock  AMI  went 
onboard  the  Sloop  Washington  Packet,  Captain  Charles  Kirby, 
Master,  bound  on  a  Voyage  to  Washington  in  North  Carolina  after 
being  onboard  a  little  while  the  boat  being  sent  to  the  Shore  I  took 
that  opportunity  to  land  again,  to  get  some  further  stores  for  the 
Voyage  as  yet  omitted,  and  after  waiting  some  time  till  about 
1  o'clock,  our  Captain  came  down,  we  rowed  onboard  and  directly 
hoisted  Sail, — Upon  enquiry  find  our  Company  onboard  to  be  as 
follows, 


CHARLES  KIRBY,  Captain; 

WILLIAM  HEST,  Mate; 

DANIEL, 

WILLIAM 

JOHN, 

JAMES 

JAMES,  Cook,- 


Seamen 


JAMES  EASTON 
BENJAMIN  BROWN 
PETER  MACKIE, 
WILLIAM  ATTMORE, 
SYLVIA  EASTON,  a 

little  Girl. 
ROSE,  a  black  Girl 

servant  to  Sylvia. 


>  Passengers 


No  remarkable  occurence  happened  this  afternoon  altho'  I,  like 
Don  Quixote  watching  for  adventures;  unless  I  record  that  one 
of  the  Seamen  lost  his  Cap  while  busy  getting  in  the  Anchor. 
This  was  a  very  fine  day,  the  Wind  being  from  North  to  North 
East,  we  had  a  pleasant  Sail  by  Gloucester  Point,  League  Island, 
Mud  Island,  Little  and  Big  Tinicum  Islands — we  amused  our- 
selves from  time  to  time  eating  Beef  and  drinking  Grog  upon  the 
Quarter  Deck,  chatting  and  playing — 

After  dark  we  came  to,  below  Chester; — When  the  Ebb  began, 
our  Pilot,  Gilbert  MCracken  turned  out,  and  got  the  Sloop  under 
way  till  about  four  O'Clock  in  the  Morning,  by  this  time  it  became 
so  foggy,  it  became  dangerous  to  proceed,  and  therefore  cast 
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Anchor  in  4  fathom  Water;  supposing  ourselves  a  little  above 
Christiana  Creek. 

Wednesday,  November  7.  At  11  O'Clock  A.  M.  the  Fog  cleared 
away,  and  we  found  ourselves  off  Wilmington — At  12,  the  Ebb  be- 
ginning we  hove  up  Anchor  and  made  Sail ;  passed  a  Brig  coming 
in,  having  hurricane  houses  on  deck. — And  a  number  Shallops 
and  Boats.  Came  to,  alongside  the  Wharff  at  Newcastle  and  re- 
ceived onboard  Mr.  William  Ford,  a  Passenger,  with  his  Baggage. 
I  went  ashore  and  paid  a  visit  to  Thomas  Kean  Esqr  Sheriff 
of  New  Castle  County,  drank  a  bottle  of  Wine  with  him  at  his 
house;  then  he  came  onboard  with  me  we  sat  down  in  the  Cabbin 
where  we  treated  him  with  such  as  we  had — We  got  into  good 
humour;  when  our  Captain  came  down  and  let  my  visitor  know 
that  he  was  sorry  to  disturb  him,  but  that  we  were  then  half  a 
Mile  from  Newcastle— Mr.  Kean  went  ashore  in  the  Boat  in  Com- 
pany with  Mr  Mackie — We  dropt  about  two  Miles  below  New- 
castle, then  let  go  Anchor — Here  we  lay  all  Night,  there  coming 
on  a  thick  Fog  in  the  Night  which  prevented  our  making  Sail — 
We  dismissed  our  pilot  at  Newcastle,  Capt.  Kirby  undertaking  to 
pilot  the  Sloop  down  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Thursday,  November  8.  As  we  lay  at  Anchor  hailed  a  Sloop 
going  by  us,  and  finding  they  wrere  from  New  York  with  Oysters, 
sent  our  boat  onboard,  and  got  7  or  8  bushels  at  2/9,  per  bushel— 
Mackie  and  Ford  who  went  in  the  Boat  with  two  Seamen,  stopt  at 
Newcastle, — They  rowed  down  under  Shore  where  Ford  luckily 
found  a  Man  who  brought  him  a  Message — They  then  returned 
onboard. — 

At  half  past  11,  O'Clock  got  up  Anchor,  and  hoisted  Sail;  but 
little  Wind ;  hazy  Weather,  comes  on  again  and  some  rain  at  half 
past  Twelve — This  forenoon  the  Brig6  Charleston  Packet,  Capt. 
Strong  passed  us  as  we  lay  at  Anchor — A  Ship  appears  stretching 
up  4  or  5  Miles  off,  who  must  have  passed  us  in  the  Fog  this  Morn- 
ing early. 

At  3  O'Clock  in  the  Afternoon,  being  about  half  way  between 
Reedy  Point  and  Reedy  Island  about  a  mile  from  the  Delaware 
Shore,  the  Ebb  being  strong,  little  wind  since  we  weighed  Anchor, 
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having  had  Boat  ahead  towing  since  we  got  up  Anchor — we  found 
the  Tide  set  us  fast  toward  a  Shoal  or  spit  of  Land  lying  off;  cast 
the  Lead,  and  at  the  last  throw  by  the  Captain  found  but  9  feet 
Water;  he  immediately  ordered  to  let  go  the  Anchor;  this  was 
done  directly;  but  force  of  the  Tide  was  such,  the  Cable  instantly 
parted,  and  we  directly  grounded  on  the  Shoal,  at  about  half  Tide 
— a  very  little  distance  from  our  Anchor — After  getting  in  Sails, 
our  Seamen  went  in  the  Boat  &  weighed  our  Anchor  by  the  Buoy 
Rope,  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  brought  it  onboard.  Here  we 
lay  till  about  Sunrise  next  day,  having  got  out  another  anchor. 

Friday,  November  9.  This  Morning  there  being  a  light  breeze 
to  take  us  off  the  Shoal,  we  got  up  Anchor  our  Boat  ahead  to  Tow ; 
we  got  over  to  the  Channel — towards  the  Delaware  Shore :  and  the 
Flood  being  strong  and  the  Wind  rather  ahead  came  again  to 
Anchor,  waiting  for  the  Tide  to  go  down  to  the  Piers — We  all 
turn'd  out  this  Morning  about  Sunrise,  a  very  fine  Morning — Yast 
flocks  of  Blackbirds  in  sight  going  from  Reedy  Island  to  the  Main : 

About  I  O'Clock  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to,  at  the  Piers,  and 
made  fast  to  the  outermost  Pier  without  letting  go  an  Anchor — 
After  getting  Dinner,  the  Captain,  Easton,  Brown,  Mackie,  Ford, 
and  myself  went  ashore  (the  Captain  resolving  to  wait  for  a  Wind 
to  go  down  the  Bay  in  the  Morning)  we  went  up  to  the  Town  of 
Port  Penn  and  amused  ourselves  'till  the  Evening  when  we  all 
came  onboard. 

We  found  the  Cabbiii  nearly  cleaned  up  against  our  return  by 
orders  of  the  Mate — 

The  Piers  of  Reedy  Island,  as  they  are  generally  called,  are  not 
built  at  Reedy  Island  but  on  the  shore  of  the  Delaware  opposite 
to  the  body  of  that  Island,  and  consists  of  first  a  long  Wharf f  join- 
ing to  the  Main,  then  of  three  square  piers  composed  of  Logs,  and 
filled  up  with  Stones  and  Dirt;  sunk  in  a  row,  at  nearly  equal 
distances  from  each  other  opposite  that  long  Wharff,  leaving  an 
interval  or  thoroughfare  far  the  waste  to  pass  betwixt  them, 
about  70  or  80  feet  wide  between  each  pier  or  Wharff;  the  whole 
forming  a  kind  of  Mole  or  Jettee  above  300  feet  out  into  the 
River — The  use  of  these  Piers  is  to  form  a  Harbour  for  Vessels 
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against  the  dangers  of  the  Ice  in  Winter,  And  it  is  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  very  well;  last  Winter  above  50  Sail  found  shelter 
there  till  the  navigation  was  clear. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  other 
Piers  at  some  distance  another  Pier  is  sunk  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
outwork  to  the  others  in  breaking  the  Force  of  the  Ice  coming 
down. 

Keedy  Island  is  about  3  miles  long  and  not  above  a  quarter  of  a 
Mile  wide — It  has  formerly  been  banked  in,  but  at  present  is  not 
in  culture  but  overflowed  in  high  Tides — 

About  half  a  mile  above  the  Piers,  lies  the  Village  of  Port  Penn, 
consisting  of  30  or  40  Houses,  it  is  on  the  Kiver  side  and  directly 
opposite  the  upper  end  of  Reedy  Island — The  River  is  6  Miles 
over. — 

After  getting  onboard,  we  spent  the  Evening  very  gaily — Mirth 
and  festivity  smiled  around  us — Every  Man  endeavor'd  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  pleasure — And  every  attempt  in  these  cases 
is  received  with  favour. 

Saturday,  November  10.  At  about  half  past  12  O'Clock,  we  cast 
off  from  the  Pier,  and  got  down  to  Bombay  Hook  in  the  night — 
Let  go  Anchor — Then  weigh'd  about  break  of  day  and  stood  down 
the  Bay;  Many  Vessels  in  sight — passed  two  Brigs  &  a  Schooner 
that  were  coming  up, — hailed  the  Schooner  found  her  to  be  from 
Newbern,  15  days  out,  Capt.  Hudson. — 

We  overtook  and  passed  a  Copper  bottom  Schooner  with  a 
crowd  of  Canvas — One  of  our  Seamen  seeing  her  look  so  gay, 
gave  her  the  name  of  the  Macaw  Schooner — 

Towards  Dusk  came  to  Anchor  in  the  Bay  about  20  Miles  above 
the  Light  House ;  the  sky  to  the  South  and  West  looked  very  black 
and  louring  which  gave  us  considerable  apprehension  of  a  severe 
Gale  in  the  night ; — We  let  go  our  best  Bower  and  prepared  for  it 
in  the  best  manner  we  could.  Our  whole  Company  looked  very 
blank  and  melancholy ;  quite  a  contrast  to  the  gaiety  of  last  even- 
ing—The Wind  pretty  fresh.  The  Shoals  in  Delaware  Bay  are 
mark'd  to  Mariners  by  Beacons  and  Buoys — 
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Sunday,  November  11.  Contrary  to  our  expectations,  we  had  no 
Gale  last  night,  and  got  early  under  way,  and  passed  down  the  Bay 
and  out  to  Sea  with  a  favourable  Gale — About  9  O'Clock  A  M  we 
passed  the  Light  House  at  Cape  Henlopen  about  2  Miles  distance 
— We  stood  out  to  Sea,  South  east,  &  then  stood  to  the  Southward, 
our  Captain  intending  to  keep  near  the  Coast:  When  in  mid 
Channel  one  can  see  both  Capes,  but  cannot  see  from  one  Cape  to 
the  other  if  one  is  ashore  there. — 

After  getting  a  little  past  the  Light  House,  I  began  to  grow 
Sea  Sick,  with  the  usual  symptoms,  Mackie  also  sick,  &  likewise 
black  Rose.  The  rest  of  our  Company  well. 

Monday,  November  12.  I  still  continue  indisposed,  and  have 
eat  but  little,  these  two  days — one's  stomach  nauseates  solid  food 
while  Sea  Sickness  lasts — The  Sea  much  smoother  today  than 
yesterday,  The  reflection  of  a  blue  Sky  makes  the  Water  appear  of 
a  greenish  Colour.  When  there  is  a  cloudy  Sky  the  Water  ap- 
pears of  an  azure  or  blue  Colour. — 

Tuesday,  November  13.  Today  we  are  nearly  well — Mackie 
and  I  eat  our  allowance  at  Breakfast  with  a  pretty  good  appetite. 
About  9  O'Clock,  the  Sea  smooth  and  the  Weather  hazy  we  made 
the  Land,  supposed  about  30  Miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Henry — We  stood  in  within  about  half  a  Mile  of  the  Shore,  and 
Surff,  6  fathom  Water.  We  have  been  trying  this  morning  for 
some  Fish,  but  had  no  success.  We  passed  Currituck  Inlet  today — 
In  the  Evening  we  stood  off  shore,  heaving  about  when  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Shore — We  saw  7  or  8  Craft  standing  up 
the  Coast,  we  suppose  them  bound  to  Norfolk. 

Hailed  two  of  them, — answer'd  from  New  Inlet — It  has  been 
warm  and  pleasant  today — Aired  the  Cabbin  and  Bed  Clothes. — 

Wednesday,  November  14.  Rose  at  Sunrise — A  very  fine  day — 
After  some  time  standing  in  for  the  Land,  find  ourselves  off  Roan- 
oke  Island  and  Inlet— But  little  Wind  all  the  Morning— The  Wind 
all  day  ahead,  what  we  gain  on  one  Tack,  we  nearly  lose  on  an- 
other— Saw  several  Whales,  and  diverted  ourselves  with  observing 
their  Spouting  and  blowing — One  passed  our  bows  within  Musquet 
Shot.  Flocks  of  Gulls  about  us — Tried  again  for  Fish,  bottle 
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with  Tow  Line  and  Deepsea,  but  cannot  catch  one,  We  are  now 
about  40  Miles  from  Cape  Hatter  as  which  we  wish  to  get  round, 
but  this  contrary  Wind  baffles  us— In  the  Afternoon  the  Wind 
freshens  on  us,  but  still  ahead — 

Thursday,  November  15.  About  3  O'Clock  in  the  Morning  came 
on  a  Squall  and  rough  Sea,  which  lasted  till  about  9  O'Clock;  in 
the  Morning — I  am  again  Sick — Wind  still  ahead — Find  by  obser- 
vation at  iio'on  that  we  have  gained  but  11  Miles  southing  in  24 
Hours  past— 

Friday,  November  16.  Wind  still  ahead, — A  very  brisk  Wind 
and  rough  Sea  today — Spoke  a  Sloop  bound  from  New  York  to 
Edenton. — A  brig  in  sight.  A  Whale  &  Sword  Fish  pass  us.  I 
am  again  sick  from  the  rough  Sea— In  the  evening  came  o'n  rain — 
And  fell  calm ;  our  Vessel  rolled  and  pitched  very  much — The  Cap- 
tain and  people  being  on  deck  about  8  or  9  O'Clock,  the  night  dark, 
in  hoisting  the  Boom  from  the  Larboard  to  the  Starboard  crutch, 
the  Boom  swinging  over  crushed  the  head  of  one  of  the  Seamen, 
John  ,  between  it  and  the  Starboard  crutch  in  a  shocking 

manner ;  the  po'or  Man  fell  on  the  Deck,  and  afterwards  bled  from 
his  Mouth  Nose  and  Ears  many  Quarts — They  got  him  down  into 
the  Cabbin  and  laid  a  Sail  for  a  Bed,  We  expected  him  to  die  in 
a  little  while — We  spent  the  night  very  disagreeably — His  Groans 
and  the  bad  situation  in  which  he  was  distressed  us  much. 

Saturday,  November  17.  Soon  after  we  got  something  composed, 
about  12  last  night,  the  Wind  came  round  to  the  Northward,  and 
blew  violently,  with  a  high  Sea,  We  stood  off  the  Land  and  After- 
wards laid  to,  under  a  reef'd  Mainsail-till  the  Morning,  then  stood 
on  our  way,  and  went  at  a  great  rate,  Passed  Cape  Hatteras 
Shoals, — After  getting  round  the  Cape,  stood  in  for  Land,  and 
hoisted  a  Signal  for  a  Pilot,  one  came  onboard  who  took  charge 
of  us  till  we  passed  over  Ocracoke  Bar  and  came  to  Anchor  at  the 
upper  Anchorage,  about  one  O'Clock  here  we  found  lying  a  Brig, 
a  Schooner  and  3  Sloops — Got  dinner;  After  3  O'Clock  stood  on, 
crossed  a  Shoal  or  Bar  across  the  Channel  called  the  Swash,  lying 
6  Miles  or  thereabouts  from  Ocrac&ke  Bar, — 
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On  the  Bar  is  14  feet  water,  at  low  tide — On  the  Swash  is  8 

feet  at  low  tide;  the  Tide  rises  on  these  Shoals  but  about feet 

on  the  Bar,  and  about inches  on  the  Swash. 

The  Inlet  opens  into  a  great  Bay  called  Pamlico  Sound,  that  re- 
ceives into  it  many  Kivers  on  different  sides,  We  crossed  it  about 
40  Miles,  partly  in  the  Night,  the  Moon  shining  bright  to  the 
mouth  of  Tar  River,  Went  up  that  River  in  the  night  till  we  came 
off  Bath  Creek  Mouth  about  2  miles  from  a  place  call'd  Bath  Town 
which  lies  up  the  Creek;  then  let  go  Anchor  till  Sunrise,  being 
about  24  Miles  up  the  River — 

Sunday,  November  18.  Hoisted  out  our  Boat  and  set  Mr. 
Brown  on  shore  near  the  point,  then  stood  on,  up  the  River  16 
Miles  further,  to  Washington ;  where  we  arrived  about  1  O'Clock 
—Here  a  number  of  Gentlemen  came  onboard  us — Went  with 
David  Shoemaker  and  paid  a  short  visit  at  his  house,  returned  on- 
board and  dined. — Towards  evening  took  a  walk  to  Mr.  Nuttle's, 
where  was  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  and  Capt.  Eldredge;  drank  Tea 
there.  Mr.  Mackie  and  I  return'd  and  slept  onboard. 

Monday,  November  19.  Muster  Day  in  Washington,  which 
brought  a  large  number  of  people  from  the  Country — 

Mr.  Richard  Blackledge,2  came  to  town. — I  dined  at  David 
Jones's  in  Company  with  Kirby,  Mackie,  &  Whitall. — Drank  Tea 
with  Rachel  Shoemaker — Many  disorders  in  town,  the  Militia 
some  of  them  fighting.  This  is  the  practise  every  Musterday. 
Mr.  Knight  a  Criminal  who  had  escaped  from  Philadelphia  was 

2Richard  Blackledge  and  his  brother  Thomas  Blackledge  were  natives  of  New 
Bern  both  of  whom  lived  in  Washington  for  a  few  years.  Richard  Blackledge  was 
one  of  the  first  commissioners  of  the  town  of  Washington,  a  lawyer  of  brilliant 
ability;  he  represented  Beaufort  county  several  terms  in  the  Legislature.  He  mar- 
ried Louisa  Blount,  daughter  of  Colonel  Jacob  Blount,  and  Sister  of  John  Gray 
Blount.  After  their  marriage  they  lived  in  Tarborough.  Prior  to  the  ceremony, 
a  marriage  settlement  was  made  by  which  her  property,  consisting  of  a  house  and 
two  lots  in  that  town  with  twenty  or  more  negro  slaves,  were  conveyed  to 
her  brother,  Gov.  William  Blount  in  case  of  her  death  without  children.  The  docu- 
ment is  signed  by  Judge  Samuel  Spencer;  it  is  written  on  parchment  in  good  preser- 
vation and  bears  the  stamp  forced  upon  us  by  England.  It  reads  "2  lots,  or  pieces 
of  land,  in  the  Town  of  Tarborough  situated  on  Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew  and 
Granville  Sts.,  and  known  in  the  plan  of  the  town  as  numbers  104  and  105."  In 
the  history  of  Edgecombe  county  by  Turner  and  Bridgers  (page  107)  this  house  is 
described  as  the  place  where  George  Washington,  on  his  visit  to  the  State  in  1791, 
was  cordially  entertained  "at  the  beautiful  residence  overlooking  Tar  River,  be- 
longing at  the  time  to  Major  Reading  Blount."  The  career  of  Richard  Blackledge 
was  cut  off  by  his  addiction  to  the  drink  habit.  His  wife  only  lived  a  short  time 
after  her  marriage  and  left  no  children.  The  house  situated  near  the  river  was  still 
standing  a  few  years  ago,  but  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  (Reference  also  to 
Dec.  21st) 
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taken  up,  alongside  our  Vessel  &  Capt.  Eldredge's;  he  was  put  in 
irons  and  sent  to  Goal.     I  slept  onboard. 

Tuesday,  November  20.  Mr.  Blackledge  waited  on  me,  and  kind- 
ly invited  me  to  fix  my  residence  with  him  and  his  brother  Thomas, 
that  I  should  have  a  Room  for  myself,  and  he  wou'd  furnish  me  a 
Horse  &c.  to  be  at  my  command  during  my  stay  in  North  Caro- 
lina.— I  had  engaged  quarters  at  Horn's  Tavern,  but  now  con- 
clude to  accept  Blackledge's  offer. — I  Breakfasted  onboard — Black- 
lege  called  down  at  the  Vessel  about  dinner  time,  when  we  walked 
to  the  House,  where  he  then  introduced  me  to  his  brother  Thos. 
&  to  his  brother's  wife,  Polly  Blackledge3.  There  were  two  young 
ladies  dined  with  us,  Miss  Sally  Salter,  sister  of  Mrs.  T.  Black- 
ledge,  and  Miss —  -  Armstrong,  two  agreeable  looking  young 
ladies,  but  rather  silent  today.  My  Chest  &c.  was  sent  up  in  the 
Evening — Wrote  home  to  J.  K.  and  Wm.  F. — near  Tarborough. 
Rain  at  night — 

Wednesday,  November  21.  After  Breakfast,  set  off  from  Wash- 
ington for  ISTewbern  in  Company  with  R.  Blackledge,  B.  Brown, 
Capt.  Keais4,  Jno.  G.  Blount5,  Doctor  Loomis  &  Charles  Cooke,  all 
on  Horseback,  we  crossed  Tar  River  in  a  Scow — rode  a  Mile  or 
two,  then  Blackledge  pushed  on  before  us,  in  order  to  get  to  New- 
bern  early — The  rest  of  us  rode  about  221/->  Miles,  where  we 
cross'd  Swift's  Creek,  on  a  bridge,  this  is  a  branch  of  Neuse  River. 

We  dined  at  Johnson's  near  the  Creek,  about  22  Miles  from 
Washington.  Rode  to  Curti's  Tavern  71/i>  Miles  further;  here  we 
staid  all  night — Went  to  bed  early,  being  a  good  deal  tired. — 


3Mrs.  Polly  Blackledge,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blackledge,  was  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Salter.  Their  residence  in  Washington  was  of  short  duration.  They  are  sur- 
vived by  a  number  of  descendants  mostly  residents  of  New  Bern. 

4Capt.  N'athan  Keais,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island  where  he  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  State  troops  during  the  Revolution.  He  is  put  down  also,  as  one  of 
the  Captains  of  the  Second  Regiment  North  Carolina  troops.  He  and  his  wife, 
Barbara,  are  buried  in  the  churchyard  surrounding  St.  Peter's  Church,  Washington. 
Their  descendants  are  represented  in  the  Hoyt  and  Tayloe  families. 

5John  Gray  Blount  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  influential  man  in  Beaufort 
county  in  his  day.  He  was  a  merchant  of  large  enterprise  and  a  patriot  of  the 
Revolution.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Harvey,  daughter  of  Col.  Miles  Harvey  of 
Perquimans,  are  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Washington.  They 
left  many  descendants  represented  in  the  Blount,  Rodman,  Myers,  Branch,  J.  G.  B. 
Grimes  and  Cowper  families. 
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Thursday,  November  22.  At  Curti's  we  met  General  Armstrong8 
to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Blount — After  breakfast  we  led 
our  Horses  to  the  River  Neuse,  at  this  place  about  200  yards  over, 
here  ferried  over  in  a  Scow,  and  rode  on  10  Miles  further,  to  New- 
bern — first  crossing  Batchelor's  Creek  on  a  Bridge,  3  Miles  from 
Curti's— 

Went  in  Company  with  Blount  and  Brown,  to  Pendleton's  Tav- 
ern— There  I  dined  paid  several  Visits,  Saw  John  Green,  John 
Kennedy  &  Nathan  Smith  drank  Tea  at  Nathan  Smith's — At  Mr. 
Green's  I  saw  the  pretty  Miss  Cogdell7,  whom  Mr.  Green  intro- 
duced to  me — When  the  Tea  Tackle  began  to  rattle,  I  was  sorry  I 
had  previously  declared  an  engagement  at  Smith's — And  was 
therefore  obliged  to  move — Mr.  Green  waited  on  me  to  Smith's, 
and  then  to  my  Quarters. — 

Friday,  November  23.  Breakfasted  at  Pendleton's — In  the  fore- 
noon there  was  a  Horse  Race  five  Horses  started  for  the  Purse 
which  was  won  by  a  Horse  called  Sweeper — Went  to  Dine  with 
John  Green,  by  invitation ;  there  was  Miss  Cogdell,  Misses  Wright 

Stanly,  Mr.  Doiley,  &  Mr Green,  (John's  brother) — Towards 

evening  took  a  walk  with  John  Green  to  see  the  palace. 

The  palace  is  a  building  erected  by  the  province  before  the 
Revolution — It  is  a  large  and  elegant  brick  Edifice  two  Stories 
high;  with  two  Wings  for  the  offices,  somewhat  advanced  in  front 
towards  the  Road,  these  are  also  two  Stories  high  but  lower  in 
height  than  the  main  Building,  these  Wings  are  connected  with 
the  principal  Building  by  a  circular  arcade  reaching  from  each  of 
the  front  Corners  to  the  corner  of  the  Wing — The  palace  is  sit- 
uated with  one  front  to  the  River  Trent  and  near  the  Bank,  and 
commands  a  pleasing  view  of  the  Water — It  was  finished  within, 
in  a  very  elegant  manner.  The  grand  Staircase  lighted  from  the 
Sky  by  a  low  Dome,  which  being  glazed  kept  out  the  Weather — 

6General  Armstrong  was  a  member  of  the  Pitt  county  committee  of  safety,  and  one 
of  those  named  to  solicit  donations  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Boston.  He  was 
elected  Major  of  Pitt  county  militia  in  1775 ;  was  in  active  service  near  Philadel- 
phia, and  promoted  to  Colonel  in  1777 ;  elected  Brigadier  General  in  1786,  and 
member  of  Fayetteville  Convention  1789.  His  home  was  on  the  south  side  of  Tar 
River  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Salter  and  Grimes  plantations.  His  name  has 
disappeared  from  Pitt  county,  and  most  of  his  descendants  have  moved  farther  south. 

7 (Hist.  Pitt  Co.,  by  Henry  King)  "The  pretty  Miss  Cogdell,"  was  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Cogdell  and  mother  of  Hon.  George  E.  Badger,  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1841. 
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This  House  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Governors  of  this 
Country,  as  well  as  the  place  where  the  Legislature  sat,  to  trans- 
act their  business— It  is  somewhat  out  of  repair  at  present,  and  the 
Legislature,  not  meeting  at  this  time  in  Newbern,  the  only  use  now 
made  of  it  is,  the  Town's  people  use  one  of  the  Halls  for  a  Danc- 
ing Koom  &  One  of  the  other  Rooms  is  used,  for  a  School  Room. 
The  only  inhabitants  we  found  about  it  were  the  Schoolmaster  and 
one  little  boy  in  the  palace,  school  being  out.  And  in  the  Stables 
2  or  3  Horses  who  had  taken  Shelter  there  from  the  bleakness  of 
the  Wind.  The  King  of  G.  Britain's  Arms,  are  still  suffered  to 
appear  in  a  pediment  at  the  front  of  the  Building;  which  con- 
sidering the  independent  spirit  of  the  people  averse  to  every  ves- 
tige of  Royalty  appears  Something  strange — 

We  returned  to  Mr.  Green's,  where  I  drank  Tea  with  the  ladies. 
Miss  Cogdell's  Sister  called  in  the  evening;  And  two  Gentlemen 
came  in — I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Stanly — And  accompanied  the 
Ladies  with  several  Gentlemen,  as  far  as  my  way  went  where  I 
bid  them  Adieu  for  the  evening. 

One  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs;  is  exhibited 
in  the  situation  of  things  at  the  palace,  which  from  being  the  seat 
of  a  little  Court,  under  the  regal  Government;  is  now  become  the 
seat  of  a  petty  Schoolmaster  with  his  little  subjects,  another  in- 
stance occurs  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Stanly8,  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Stanly  already  mentioned ;  this  Man  of  whom  the  first 
knowledge  I  had,  was,  his  being  confined  a  prisoner  in  the  Goal 
of  Philadelphia  for  debt,  upon  his  liberation  removed  to  this 
Country,  where  by  a  Series  of  fortunate  events  in  Trade  during 
the  War  he  acquired  a  great  property,  and  has  built  a  house  in 
jKTewbern  where  he  resides,  that  is  truly  elegant  and  convenient; 
at  an  expense  of  near  20,000  Dollars — He  has  a  large  Wharff  and 

sJohn  Stanly  often  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Craven,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1801  to  1809.  He  became  engaged  in  a  political  controversy  with 
Governor  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  in  1802  which  unfortunately  terminated  in  a  duel 
in  which  Governor  Spaight  received  his  death  wound. 

The  beautiful  house  built  by  Mr.  Stanly  at  such  a  large  expenditure,  for  that  day, 
is  still  standing,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  town  of  New  Bern.  It  is  described  as 
"the  house  in  which  George  Washington  was  entertained  in  1791.  And,  where  Mr. 
Stanly  gave  hospitable  welcome  to  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  and  made  a  loan  to  him 
of  fortv  thousand  pounds  for  the  necessities  of  his  suffering  soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution." Tt  is  now  owned  by  Hon.  James  A.  Bryan,  who  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
Confederate  Army. 
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Distillery  near  his  house;  upon  Neuse  River  side  of  the  Town — 
and  a  fine  plantation  with  sixty  Slaves  thereon. — 

One  circumstance  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  his  honour — Altho' 
brought  to  Philadelphia  from  Honduras  a  Prisoner  arbitrarily; 
and  on  his  arrival  sent  to  Goal  by  the  person  who  brought  him  by 
force  yet  upon  his  getting  into  affluent  circumstances,  he  gener- 
ously relieved  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  that  very  person  after- 
wards; the  more  meritorious,  as  upon  a  settlement  of  Accounts 
with  that  Man,  it  was  found  that  he  owed  him  nothing,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  person  was  in  his  Debt — Mr.  Wright  Stanly 
brother  to  John  invited  me  to  spend  a  Week  with  him  at  a  Farm 
about  13  Miles  from  Newbern,  where  he  promises  me  the  diversion 
of  Deer  Hunting  and  driving. 

Saturday,  November  24>  Races  again  today,  four  Horses 
started ;  a  mistake  happen'd,  the  Horses  being  nearly  abreast  some 
of  the  people  halloed,  "set  off,"  "go,"  &c.  which  the  riders  sup- 
posed to  be  Orders  from  the  proper  judges;  they  set  off,  and  run 
the  course  with  great  eagerness,  the  blunder  created  some  anger 
and  a  good  deal  of  Mirth.  The  Riders  were  young  Negroes  of 
13  or  14  years  old  who  generally  rode  bareback. — 

I  have  attended  the  Races  yesterday  and  today  rather  from 
motives  of  curiosity  than  any  love  to  this  Amusement,  and  think 
I  shall  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  go  ten  Steps  in  future  to  see  any 
Horse  Race — The  objections  and  inconveniences  attending  this 
kind  of  Amusement,  obvious  to  me,  are, 

1st.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  drawn  from  their  business,  oc- 
cupations and  labour,  which  is  a  real  loss  to  their  families 
and  the  State. 

2d.  By  wagering  and  betting;  much  quarreling  wrangling,  Anger, 
Swearing  &  drinking  is  created  and  takes  place,  I  saw  it  on 
the  present  occasion  prevalent  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
— I  saw  white  Boys,  and  Negroes  eagerly  betting  I/  2/  a 
quart  of  Rum,  a  drink  of  Grog  &c,  as  well  as  Gentlemen  bet- 
ting high — 

2 
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3d.    Many  accidents  happen  on  these  occasions — 

One  of  the  Eiders  a  Negroe  boy,  who  rid  one  of  the  Horses 
yesterday,  was,  while  at  full  speed  thrown  from  his  Horse,  by  a 
Cow  being  in  the  Road  and  the  Horse  driving  against  her  in  the 
hurry  of  the  Race — The  poor  Lad  was  badly  hurt  in  the  Head 
and  bled  much — 

The  second  day,  one  of  the  Horses  at  starting,  run  violently 
amongst  the  people  that  sat  in  a  place  of  apparent  security,  it 
was  precisely  the  spot  where  I  thought  there  was  the  greatest 
safety,  for  foot  people — More  might  be  added. 

I  went  to  the  Court  House  to  see  the  proceedings  there  at  the 
Superior  Court — An  Argument  about  bringing  on  the  cause  of  the 
Heirs  of  Samuel  Cornell9  against  those  who  had  bo*  property  once 
his  but  confiscated  by  the  Government — Saw  H.  Harris  he  kindly 
offers  me  an  introduction  to  Ladies  of  his  acquaintance  in  and 
about  Newbern — 

Sunday,  November  25.  This  morning  Mr.  John  Green  called 
at  my  quarters,  he  asked  if  I  had  a  mind  to  go  to  Church ;  I  hav- 
ing no  inclination  to  go,  he  left  me  at  Church  time. 

It  is  the  custom  here  With  some,  if  they  can  afford  it,  when  a 
burial  happens  in  their  families,  to  give  the  Minister  and  bearers 
white  scarffs  and  Bands  the  Scarff  is  composed  of  about  3  yards 
&  a  half  of  white  linen  and  hangs  from  the  right  shoulder  &  is 
gathered  in  a  knot  below  the  left  Arm,  with  a  Rose  and  Ribbands, 
also  white;  from  the  knot  the  two  ends  or  tags  hang  down;  the 
Band  for  the  Hat  is  of  white  linen  also,  about  1%  yards  or  some- 
times that  quantity  will  make  two  Bands  if  split  down  the  mid- 
dle— This  is  tied  round  the  Crown  of  the  Hat  &  the  two  ends 
streaming  down — 

The  Sunday  after  the  Funeral,  the  bearers  assemble  somewhere, 
with  these  decorations  to  their  persons  and  go  in  a  body  into 
Church,  where  the  Minister  dress'd  in  the  like  manner  receives  at 
the  door. 


9Samuel  Cornell  a  distinguished  Tory;    it  has  been  stated  that  his  family  was  con- 
nected with,  that  of  Daniel  Webster. 
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This  custom  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  today,  there  hav- 
ing been  a  funeral  last  Week,  the  bearers  assembled  at  the  Tavern 
where  I  stay,  opposite  the  Church,  in  order  to  go  into  Church 
together.  The  Linen  is  of  a  convenient  quantity  to  make  a  shirt 
after  ceremonies  are  over. 

I  went  to  dine  with  Nathan  Smith,  by  invitation :  the  Company 
consisted  of  himself  and  Sister,  and  eight  Gentlemen  Guests ;  Col. 
Davie1",  Messrs.  Tomlinson,  Haines,  Grainger,  Carty  &c. — It  is  use- 
ful &  entertaining  in  a  Company  of  Strangers,  after  the  first  Salu- 
tations and  civilities  are  passed  to  be  rather  silent,  and  observe 
the  Characters  of  the  Company,  opening  by  degrees  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  one  also  hears  many  anecdotes  of  other  persons 
who  are  sometimes  handled  freely,  in  their  absence ;  and  one  hears 
many  particulars  useful  or  curious. — 

Col.  Davie  produced  a  curious  Tobacco  Pouch,  made  of  a  young 
Mink  Skin,  the  size  of  a  little  Cat,  it  was  dress'd  with  the  hair, 
Feet  and  Claws  and  Tail  on,  and  when  thrown  on  the  Table  with 
a  bellyfull  of  Tobacco  look'd  like  a  little  dead  black  Cat. 

Mr.  Grainger  mentioned  a  Method  of  discovering  wild  Bees  in 
the  Woods — Fix  a  piece  of  Honeysuckle  on  a  forked,  Pole,  which  is 
to  be  set  upright,  a  Bee  comes,  loads  himself,  and  flies  directly 
towards  his  home,  follow  him  with  all  dispatch,  as  far  the  eye 
can  reach  him,  then  move  the  Pole  forward  so  far;  the  Bee  or 
some  other,  comes  again,  follow  on  still,  which  by  degrees  leads  to 
the  Tree  where  the  Bees  are  with  their  Store  of  Wax  and  Honey — 

In  the  evening  returned  to  my  quarters,  where  I  found  Arm- 
strong, and  Capt. —  — ,  other  Gentlemen  came  in. 

Monday,  November  26.  Today,  was  tried  in  the  Superior 
Court,  the  Claim  of  the  Heirs  of  Samuel  Cornell  Esqr.  for  the 
property  that  belonged  to  him  in  North  Carolina ;  he  having  gone 
away  in  the  early  part  of  the  War  the  property  being  consider'd 
as  confiscated  was  sold  by  the  Agents  of  the  State — Judgment  was 
given  against  the  Heirs — The  Judge  &  Lawyers  in  this  Country 
dress  in  black  Robes  &  white  Tunics  like  parsons. 

10Colonel  Davie  here  mentioned  was  the  well-known  and  distinguished  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  Will; am  Ri  hardson  Davie. 
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Tuesday,  November  27.     Nothing  worth  remarking.— 

Wednesday,  November  28.  Breakfasted  with  John  Green — 
About  11  O'Clock  Capt.  John  Jones  &  the  older  Mrs.  Blackledge 
arrived  in  Gurling's  Sloop  from  Philadelphia. — six  day's  passage. 

About  noon  met  Mr.  John  Stanly  in  Church  Street,  he  told  me 
he  was  going  to  look  for  me  to  give  me  an  invitation  to  dine  to- 
morrow at  his  house. 

I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  expected  to  leave  Newbern  to- 
wards Evening  this  day — He  then  ask'd  me  to  go  to  his  house  & 
take  a  Glass  of  Wine — We  had  a  variety  of  Chat — Engaged  to 
dine  with  him  tomorrow  if  I  don't  leave  town — Went  to  see  Capt. 
Jones  at  Jno.  Green's  was  introduced  to  his  Mother-in-law.  In 
the  Evening  he  &  Mr.  Green  called  at  my  quarters,  where  I  gave 
them  punch — Saw  N".  Smith  today  at  his  Store — I  am  to  expect 
trouble,  I  see,  in  settling  with  him.  R.  Blackledge  set  off  for 
Tarborough  early  this  Morning.  H.  Harris  and  I  had  a  long 
conversation  in  the  Afternoon  at  my  quarters,  this  &  an  appear- 
ance of  rain  prevents  my  setting  out  for  Washington. — 

Thursday,  November  29.  Went  at  two  O'Clock  to  Mr.  John  W. 
Stanly's  to  dine,  he  had  also  invited  Judge  Spencer",  and  Mr. 
Iredell12  an  eminent  Lawyer,  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  Mr.  William 
Shepard13  and  Mr.  Bryan  were  there.  The  Ladies  present  were 
Mrs.  John  W.  Stanly,  Mrs.  Wright  Stanly  and  Mrs.  Green,  the 
widow  of  Mr.  James  Green — The  Court  holding  late  kept  us  wait- 
ing for  the  Judge  &  Lawyers.  I  had  a  long  tete  a  tete  Conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  John  W.  Stanly  before  Dinner ;  about  half  past  four 
the  Judge  and  Mrs.  Iredell  came,  then  we  sat  down  to  Dinner. 
Had  a  long  discourse  with  Judge  Spencer  on  the  subject  of  Paper 
Money  &  c.  I  do  not  like  his  ideas,  he  contends  that  the  Country 

11Judg:e  Samuel  Spencer  of  Anson  county  held  many  offices  under  the  Colonial 
government,  and  was  one  of  the  three  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  first  elected 
under  the  constitution  in  1777. 

12Mr.  Iredell  emigrated,  to  Chowan  county  from  England  when  17  years  old.  He 
studied  law  under  Gov.  Samuel  Johnston  and  married  his  sister,  Hannah.  He  be- 
came a  very  distinguished  citizen  of  N'orth  Carolina.  He  held  office  successively  as 
member  of  the  Assembly,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
and,  later,  was  appointed  by  George  Washington  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1796  he  received  three 
electoral  votes. 

"William  Shepard  of  New  Bern  was  the  father  of  Honorables  Chap.  B.;  William 
B.;  and  James  B.  Shepard;  and  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Hon.  John  H.  Bryan 
of  Raleigh. 
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cannot  do  without  a  Paper  Medium,  and  that  the  value  of  this 
medium  shall  be  regulated  i  from  time  to  time  by  a  Scale  of  *value 
or  depreciation.  I  am  afraid  the  Ladies  were  ill  entertained 
while  they  staid  with  us. — We  dropt  the  subject  on  going  into  the 
Tea  Room,  where  more  general  topics  took  place — A  while  after 
Tea,  I  took  my  leave  and  retired  to  my  Quarters — 

Friday,  November  30.  I  staid  in  Newbern  till  about  3  O'Clock 
in  the  Afternoon,  then  set  off  alone,  for  Washington — Coming  out 
of  Town  I  heedlessly  miss'd  my  way,  and  rode  about  two  Miles 
before  I  was  sensible  of  my  being  wrong — Had  I  only  thrown  the 
reins  on  the  Horse's  Neck  he  wou'd  probably  have  gone  right,  as 
he  knew  the  way  home  to  Washington  better  than  I,  and  it  is  also 
probable  that  he  had  not  such  a  variety  of  ideas  to  embarrass  his 
mind. — The  Road  from  Newbern  to  Washington  is  thro'  a  Tract 
of  Country  mostly  a  flat  and  level  body  of  Land,  the  Soil  a  whitish 
Sand,  the  timber  is  mostly  Pines;  in  some  places  the  Pines  mixt 
with  a  few  Oaks;  in  one  place  the  Road  goes  a  short  distance 
thro'  a  Swamp  of  large  Cypress  Trees,  and  small  canes,  with 
which  are  intermingled  a  variety  of  Shrubs  and  Vines  growing  out 
of  the  water. — The  Road  is  partly  covered  with  the  dead  spines 
or  leaves  of  the  Pines,  of  a  rust  colour — Abundance  of  the  Trees, 
more  particularly  the  Oaks,  have  large  quantities  of  a  long  silver 
grey  colour  Moss  hanging  from  the  branches,  it  grows  often  3,  4 
or  5  feet  long  and  looks  like  Streamers  hanging  from  the  boughs — 
This  Moss  is  good  food  for  Cattle,  who  are  generally  very  fond  of 
it — In  the  Winter  when  Fodder  is  short  the  people  cut  down  the 
Trees  cover'd  with  it  for  the  Cattle  to  browse. — About  dark  I 
arrived  at  Neuse  River,  where  giving  one  or  two  bailees  that  made 
the  Woods  echo,  the  Ferryman  on  the  other  side  heard  and 
answr'd  me — Then  came  over  in  the  Ferry  Scow  and  took  me 
across  to  the  Ferry  House  a  little  distance  from  the  River,  where 
Mrs.  Curtis  gave  me  hospitable  entertainment, — There  is  a  long 
Causeway  to  pass  on  the  South  side  of  Neuse  River  very  bad  in 
wet  Seasons — 

Saturday,  December  1.  After  Breakfast  I  set  out  alone  for 
Washington,  after  riding  a  Mile  or  two,  looking  down  upon  the 
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Eoad  I  thought  there  lay  in  the  path  a  fine  large  Orange,  which  in 
a  moment  I  concluded  had  dropt  from  the  pocket  of  somebody 
who  had  been  down  to  Newbern,  &  was  carrying  it  home ;  perhaps 
it  might  be  for  a  present  for  his  Sweetheart — I  found  it  however 
to  be  only  a  i  Gourd  or  Squash  in  colour  &  shape  like  an  Orange 
and  is  very  common  in  this  Country. 

A  few  miles  further  on,  I  saw  two  beautiful  Woodpeckers  with 
varigated  plumage  and  red  towering  Crests — Their  Note  was  a 
repetition  in  a  shrill  sound  of  the  word  PEAP.  They  were  much 
larger  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sunday  &  Monday,  December  2  &  3.  Staid  at  T.  Blackledge's— 
Several  Visitors  there — During  my  absence  at  Newbern,  a  quarrel 
has  taken  place  between  Kirby^and  Ford — Wrote  to  J.  K.  inclos- 
ing E.  Blackledge's  Papers,  Sunday.  Ford  fined  20  pounds  for 
Assaulting  Kirby,  and  bound  to  good  behaviour. — 

In  the  evening  I  went  and  took  Tea  at  Mrs.  Shoemaker's  by 
invitation.  Mrs.  Nuttle  came  in,  I  waited  on  her  home,  She  in- 
vites me  to  Visit. — At  Mr.  Blackledge's  today  was  introduced  to 
Messrs.  Grimes14,  father  and  son. — Miss  Betsy  Grimes  &  Miss  Polly 
Watkins  came  and  staid  at  Mr.  Blackledge's — 

Wednesday,  December  5.  It  was  so  warm  £  pleasant  today  we 
sat  with  open  Windows.  Staid  at  T.  Blackledge's — Miss  Salter, 
Miss  Grimes,  Miss  Watkins,  two  Miss  Eastwood's  there — cloudy 
and  some  Rain. — Capt.  John  Wallace15  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  his 
Company  today. 

Thursday,  December  6.  A  Cloudy  and  rainy  Day,  staid  at 
home;  spent  the  day  Writing,  Reading  and  Chatting — I  think 
it  observable  that  our  Language  is  more  and  more  sliding  into 
modes  of  expression  allusive  and  allegorical,  approximating  to 
the  eastern  stile — Professional  Men,  Lawyers,  Seamen,  Soldiers 

"Messrs.  Grimes,  father  and  son,  were  Demsie  Grimes  and  his  son  the 
first  Bryan  Grimes.  Demsie  Grimes  was  a  wealthy  and  leading  citizen  of  Pitt 
county;  he  owned  Avon  and  Grimesland  plantations  on  the  South  side  of  Tar 
River,  about  twelve  miles  from  Washington.  Bryan  Grimes  was  the  father  of  the 
late  distinguished  General  Bryan  Grimes  of  the  Confederate  Army ;  and  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Grimes  a  highly  valued  citizen  of  Raleigh. 

"Miss  Betsy  Grimes"  mentioned  further  on  was  the  daughter  of  Demsie  Grimes 
and  married  Reading  Grist.  She  was  the  ancestress  of  the  Grist  family  of  Beaufort 
county.  She  is  buried  in  the  Grimes  burial  plot  at  Avon  where  repose  the  remains 
of  three  generations  of  her  family. 

15Capt.  John  Wallace,  a  citizen  of  Beaufort  county  for  many  years  prominent  in 
the  seafaring  trade  and  other  industries.  He  was  distinguished  for  energy  and  ac- 
tivity in  business,  the  late  Capt.  Alf  Styron  of  Washington  was  one  of  his  descendants. 
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&c.  introduce  many  phrases  into  common  Language,  at  first  per- 
haps ludicrously,  which  by  degrees  obtain  a  currency,  and  are 
applied  to  the  business  of  common  life,  the  Soldier  desires  you 
to  parade  yourself  and  take  a  walk  with  him,  he  tells  you  that 
he  visited  at  such  a  place,  and  staid  till  they  began  to  parade 
Dinner,  then  he  Marchfd  off,  the  Sailor  finds  you  lying  down,  he 
enquires  "What's  the  matter  that  you  are  lying  "on  your  Beam 
ends*,  and  tells  you  to  "Get  up,  or  Ben  "will  get  to  Windward 
of  you  for  he  is  eating  all  the  Pie."  I  am  persuaded  that  many 
terms  introduced  in  this  way  ludicrously  are  adopted  at  last  as 
classical — It  sounds  strange  to  my  ear,  to  hear  the  people  in 
Carolina,  instead  of  the  word  carry  or  carried  commonly  say,, 
toat,  or  tooted — I  asked  a  boy  what  made  his  head  so  flat  he 
replied  "It  was  occasioned  by  toating  Water.  This  is  the  usual 
phrase — I  am  told  the  Joiner  charges  in  his  bill  for  "toating 
the  Coffin  home"  after  it  is  finished. 

Friday,  December  7.  Captain  John  Wallace  informs  me,  that 
in  one  of  his  Voyages  at  Sea,  in  Latitude  23^  North,  they  caught 
a  Shark  about  ten  feet  long,  in  whose  Maw  was  2  Hats  &  1  Milled 
Cap;  this  he  declares  to  me,  that  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes. — 
Tho'  many  things  are  related  of  the  dangers  from  Sharks,  yet 
I  have  not  known,  nor  ever  heard  credibly  attested,  that  a  Shark 
has  ever  bit  or  injured  a  living  Man  on  the  Coast  of  the  United 
States — Thousands  of  Men  in  the  Summer  Season,  are  in  the 
Water,  Bathing,  Fishing  &c.  upon  our  Coasts — 

Miss  Watkins  &  Miss  Grimes  left  us  today — In  the  Afternoon 
I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Jno.  Blount,  by  Mrs.  Blackledge. — The 
Weather  clears  in  the  Afternoon — 

Mr.  Blount;  Mrs.  Blount;  Mr.  Arnett,  a  Lawyer;  Capt.  Wal- 
lace and  Miss  Sally  Salter  drank  Tea  with  us. — A  party  agreed 
for  Deer  Hunting  tomorrow. — 
Saturday,  December  8. 

To  drive  the  Deer  with  voice  and  hflund, 

This  Morn  we  took  our  way, 
But,— 

No  stricken  Buck  hath  cause  to  rue, 

The  Hunting  of  the  Day. — 
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A  Frosty  Morning,  When  the  day  grew  warm  the  Dew  Drops 
hung  at  the  end  of  the  leaves,  like  Diamonds  quivering  in  the 
Sun  beams — 

About  9  O'Clock,  a  party  of  us,  embark' d  to  cross  Tar  Kiver 
to  go  on  a  Deer  Hunt,  the  Company  were,  Capt.  Dill,  Messrs. 
Thos.  Blackledge;  Nuttle;  Whipple,  Bonner,  Capt.  John  Wal- 
lace; and  myself,  we  row'd  in  Dill's  boat  by  two  Sailors;  John 
Blount  Esqr.  was  to  cross  over  in  a  Canoe  and  meet  us,  over 
the  Eiver  at  his  Farm16  near  which  we  were  to  hunt  this  Morn- 
ing— The  method  of  hunting  is  generally  as  follows, 

One  part  of  the  Company  go  into  the  Wood  with  the  Hounds 
and  usually  carry  their  Guns  along,  here  they  begin  to  trail  for 
the  Deer  Tracks,  and  put  the  Dogs  on  the  Scent,  the  other  part 
of  the  Company  are  station'd  in  different  places  where  it  is  known 
that  the  Deer  usually  cross  the  Forest  towards  the  Kiver,  for  a 
hunted  Deer  when  hard  push'd  by  the  Dogs  and  Hunters  generally 
makes  for  the  Water  where  they  can  swim  with  great  strength 
and  swiftness, — A  party  is  station'd  in  a  Canoe  or  Boat  to  pur- 
sue him,  if  he  takes  the  Water, — If  he  takes  the  River  They  must 
seize  him  by  the  Tail  and  lift  him  by  it  and  drown  him. — All 
this  we  tried  but  without  getting  a  Deer — I  was  station'd  at  a 
Neck  of  Land  that  joins  a  small  peninsula  to  the  Main  and  was 
known  to  be  a  good  place  fo'r  the  reception  of  a  herd  running  down 
I  stood  at  my  'Post  for  about  two  hours  with  the  vigilance  of  a 
Sentinel  looking  for  an  enemy  with  7  small  bullets  in  my  Gun, 
to  pepper  him  well,  but  no  Buck  came  near  me ;  one  of  our 
party  shot  at  a  Doe  a  considerable  distance  from  him,  but  with- 
out effect,  she  got  away — While  I  stood  at  my  Post  five  Hounds 
pass'd  me  within  30  Yards,  and  shortly  open'd  their  Music,  soon 
after,  I  heard  a  most  dreadful  squealing  of  Pigs,  I  was  after- 
wards told  that  a  party  of  the  Neighbors  were  out  hunting  Wild 
Hogs;  when  the  dogs  seize  them,  the  Men  come  up,  tie  the  feet 
of  the  Hog  taken,  and  leave  him  on  the  spot  for  the  present, 

:6One  of  the  historic  spots  near  Washington.  It  was  devised  by  the  will  of 
John  Gray  Blount  to  his  grandson,  William  Blount  Rodman,  and  became  known 
as  "Rodman's  Quarters."  It  was  occupied  by  both  Federals  and  Confederates 
during  the  Civil  War  as  a  fort,  from  which  point  of  vantage  each  at  different 
times  shelled  the  Town  in  efforts  to  dislodge  the  other.  It  is  now  owned  in,  part 
by  Mr.  Ott  Rumley. 
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then  halloe  the  dogs  after  the  rest  of  the  herd. — Returning  from 
the  Hunt  we  saw  a  Negroe  in  only  his  shirt  bringing  a  horse 
from  the  fields,  he  shook  with  cold.  We  returned  to  Washington 
in  the  Afternoon. 

Sunday,  December  9.  Thos.  Blackledge  being  about  to  remove 
from  Washington,  I  yesterday  evening  moved  my  effects  to  Geo. 
Horn's,  where  I  have  engaged  to  Board,  to  pay  6/  Paper  Money 
per  day;  if  absent  three  days  to  be  allowed  the  time — Dined  there 
today  for  the  first  time — In  the  afternoon  went  with  Doctor 
Loomis  &  others  to  the  funeral  of  John  Bonner17,  about  a  Mile 
in  the  Country ;  when  we  arrived  at  the  house,  we  found  it  crowded 
with  a  mixt  Company  of  Men  and  Women,  sitting  &  standing 
round  the  Corpse,  which  was  nailed  up  in  a  Coffin  and  cever'd 
with  a  Sheet,  Parson  Blount18  was  standing  with  a  Tea  Table  be- 
fore him,  to  hold  his  Books,  and  an  Arm  Chair  for  him  to  sit 
down  if  he  chose  it — He  went  thro7  a  long  service  from  the  Lit- 
urgy of  the  Church  of  England  Prayers,  Creeds,  Psalms,  &c.  and 
afterwards  preach'd  a  very  excellent  Funeral  Sermon;  and  in- 
stead of  a  fulsome  eulogium  on  the  deceased,  he  very  patheti- 
cally exhorted  his  hearers  to  consider  the  shortness  of  life,  the 
certainty  of  Death  &  the  necessity  of  a  preparation  for  the  World 
to  come. — I  staid  till  Sermon  was  over,  when  being  very  cold, 
I  came  away — I  was  told  that  the  Corpse  was  carried  to  the 
family  burying  place  on  the  Farm  by  six  bearers  with  Napkins, 
in  the  manner  Children  are  commonly  borne  to  the  Grave;  each 
of  the  bearers  had  a  black  Ribband  tied  round  one  of  their  Arms — 

This  Man  tho'  a  Member  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  rich  Batche- 
lor,  lived  in  an  old  house  that  had  four  Windows  in  the  lower 
room  only  one  of  which  appeared  ever  to  have  been  glazed;  the 
others  had  sash  lights  but  no  Glass — 

17John  Bonner,  one  of  the  Bonner  family  on  whose  land  the  Town  of  Washington 
was  planted.  James  and  Henry  Bonner  were  the  founders  of  the  township.  They 
have  many  honored  descendants  in  town  and  county  today. 

18Rev.  Nathaniel  Blount,  familiarly  known  as  "Parson  Blount,"  was  a  first 
cousin  of  the  brothers,  John  Gray,  Reaumg,  and  Thomas  Blount,  all  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  the  journal.  He  was  a  student  for  the  ministry  under  Rev. 
Alexander  Stewart  of  St.  Thomas  church,  Bath.  He  was  ordained  in  London  in 
1773.  In  the  same  year  he  built  "Blount's  Chapel,"  now  Trinity  Church,  Choco- 
winity.  The  families  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Kingsbury  of  Wilmington  and  Mr.  Levi 
Blount  of  Mississippi  represent  his  descendants. 
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I  return'd  to1  Horn's  where  I  spent  the  evening. 

Monday,  December  10.  In  the  forenoon  paid  a  Visit  at  Thos. 
Blackledge's  Sally  Salter  went  home  by  Water  accompanied  by 
two  young  Girls,  Louisa  Salter  &  Fanny  Batchelor;  I  went  to 
the  water  side  with  them  — 

This  has  been  a  clear  cold  day.  At  night  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Rachel  Shoemaker  — 

Tuesday,  December  11.  Writing  all  day  at  my  Quarters  till 
evening,  then  receiving  an  invitation  from  John  G.  Blount  I 
went  and  drank  Tea  at  his  house.  Thos.  Blackledge  and  his 
Wife  were  there  Blount  gives  me  a  general  invitation  to  his 
house  —  Doctor  Loomis  introduced  me  today  to  Mr.  Hacket,  just 
arrived  from  Tarborough,  and  one  of  Horn's  boarders  —  .Captain 
Scott  and  Mr.  McKim  are  also  boarders  in  Horn's  family. 

Wednesday,  December  12.  Dined  at  Thomas  Blackledge's  today 
on  Venison  by  invitation  from  him  last  evening  —  The  Venison 
was  tender  and  excellent,  being  part  of  a  Fawn  that  he  with 
others  got  yesterday  just  on  the  back  of  Town;  they  went  to  look 
for  some  Hogs  ;  and  some  Dogs  that  were  along,  giving  indica- 
tions of  Game  being  near,  upon  looking  out  they  saw  this  hapless 
Fawn;  one  of  the  Comy  fired,  and  broke  its  leg;  the  Dogs  im- 
mediately catch'd  it.  —  After  Dinner  Mr.  Stephen  Cambreleng 
calling  in,  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

This  has  been  a  Cold  Day  tho'  clear,  it  is  said  some  of  the 
small  Creeks  are  frozen  over,  a  circumstance  uncommon  here  at 
this  Season  — 

Thursday,  December  13.  In  Conversation  this  Morning  at 
Breakfast,  it  was  mention'd  by  Capt.  Scott  that  the  allowance  of 
provision  made  to  a  working  Slave,  in  a  part  of  this  State  and 
in  South  Carolina,  was  one  peck  of  Indian  Corn  per  Week™:  this 
he  was  to  dress  or  cook  as  he  pleased  ;  they  are  allowed  no  Meat, 
they  have  the  privilege  sometimes  of  working  a  bit  of  Ground  for 
themselves,  out  of  such  time  as  they  gain  when  Task'd,  or  on  Sun- 
days. One  of  the  Company  present,  a  Stranger  I  did  not  know, 


was  probably  &  tale  meant  to  amuse  the  visitor.  The  woods  were  full 
of  small  game,  and  the  rivers  teemed  with  fish,  a  resource  then,  as  now  for 
whites  and  blacks  alike. 
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told  us,  that  in  one  of  his  Voyages  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  and  at 
a  place  called  the  River  Jenk,  he  was  present  at  the  burial  of  an 
old  Chief  or  King  who  had  died  —  The  body  of  the  King  was  in  a 
Coffin  of  Wood:  his  people  buried  along  with  him  five  stout  de- 
gree Men  alive,  these  were  without  Coffins,  they  submitted  to  this 
without  apparent  reluctance,  and  received  some  Eum  to  drink  just 
before  they  were  buried— 

In  the  evening  went  to  Thomas  Blackledge's  where  I  drank 
Chocolate  — 

Friday,  December  14-  This  forenoon  rode  out  on  a  visit  to  Col- 
onel Kennedy's20  about  two  Miles  from  Washington  he  lives  near 
the  River  side,  a  large  Creek  runs  by  his  house,  our  party  was 
Mrs.  Thos.  Blackledge  in  a  Sulky,  and  Lucy  Harvey21,  and  myself 
on  Horseback,  we  dined  and  drank  Tea  there,  and  spent  a  very 
agreeable  day  with  Col.  &  Mrs.  Kennedy,  their  Son  John  &  daugh- 
ter Miss  Absoley,  Miss  Evans  was  there  on  a  visit  but  scarcely 
spoke  —  Absoley  is  a  pleasing  Character,  genteel  in  her  person, 
mild  and  amiable  in  her  manners,  attentive  to  the  Company  ;  with 
graveness,  a  degree  of  Cheerfulness  —  She  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
lady  I  once  loved  —  We  returned  by  Moonlight,  &  Mrs.  Blackledge 
drove  thro'  the  Woods  with  such  Spirit  all  the  way  home,  Lucy 
and  myself  rode  full  Gallop  to  keep  up  with  her  — 

This  was  Lucy's  first  ride  by  herself  on  horseback,  we  had 
scarcely  rode  one  Mile  out,  before  she  was  able  to  Canter,  tho'  our 
first  outset  was  rather  unpromising  —  I  never  saw  any  Girl  ride 
so  well  on  the  first  trial  — 

^Colonel  Kennedy  was  a  wealthy  and  leading  citizen  of  Beaufort  county.  His 
home  here  mentioned,  was  a  social  center  of  refined  hospitality.  The  house  was 
built  about  1750,  and  is  still  standing.  The  foundation  which  encloses  a  substan- 
tial cellar  is  built  of  brick  as  are  the  chimneys  and  both  ends,  while  the  front  and 
back  of  the  house  are  of  timber.  This  presents  an  unusual  appearance  for  if  you 
approach  from  the  east  or  west  you  expect  to  enter  a  brick  building,  but  on  arriving 
at  the  front  or  rear  entrance  you  see  only  a  frame  building  on  a  brick  foundation. 
The  interior  was  elegant  in  its  .day,  though  now  stained  by  age  and  abuse.  The 
family  burying  ground  nearby  is  enclosed  by  a  substantial  iron  fence,  but  the 
handsome  marble  monuments  therein  are  being  wrecked  by  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  place  is  now  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  General  Bryan  Grimes,  who  pur- 
chased it  after  the  Civil  War. 


Harvey  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Miles  Harvey  and  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Gray 
Blount  with  whom  she  made  her  home,  both  parents  being  dead.  She  married 
Major  Reading  Blount  in  1794.  They  are  buried  in  their  family  burial  plot,  on  what 
was  their  country  home  of  "Bellefont."  This  place  has  passed  into  other  owner- 
ship and  is  subdivided  into  small  farms. 
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I  sat  a  while  with  the  Ladies  on  our  return,  then  retired  to 
Home's  to  my  Quarters  there  I  always  find  a  great  deal  of  Com- 
pany. 

Saturday,  December  15.  WASHINGTON  is  a  Town  contain- 
ing about  sixty  Families,  it  is  situated  on  the  North  East  side  of 
Tar  Kiver  about  40  Miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  and  80 
from  Ocracoke  Bar — the  River  at  Washington  is  about  %  of  a 
Mile  over  but  the  Channel  is  narrow,  there  being  flats  near  the 
Shore;  Vessels  drawing  7%  feet  Water  come  up  to  the  Town 
when  the  River  is  low ;  when  the  Water  is  raised  by  Freshes  Vessels 
of  greater  burthen  can  come  there ;  for  about  two  Miles  below  the 
Town  the  Navigation  is  impeded  by  sunken  Logs,  and  by  Stumps 
of  large  Trees  that  are  supposed  to  have  grown  there — From  this 
Town  the  trade  up  the  River  as  far  as  the  town  of  Tarborough  at 
the  head  of  the  Navigation,  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  large  Scows 
and  Flats  drawing  but  little  Water,  some  of  these  carry  70  or  80 
hogsheads  of  Tobacco — Tarborough  is  50  Miles  above  Washington 
and  contains  about  20  families — 

At  Washington  there  are  several  convenient  Wharffes,  and  there 
are  sometimes  lying  here  near  20  sail  of  Sea  Vessels — Washington 
being  the  County  Town  of  Beaufort  County  there  is  a  Court 
House  and  Prison  there ;  and  there  is  a  School  House — The  Lots 
upon  the  River  are  laid  out  100  feet  front  to  each  Lot. — The 
Houses  are  built  of  Wood  a  few  are  large  and  convenient — 

Tar  River  like  many  other  Rivers  of  North  Carolina  has  no 
tide,  other  than  a  small  rise  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  Winds 
driving  the  Waters,  a  Vessel  at  Anchor  usually  rides  with  her  head 
to  the  Wind.  Heavy  Rains  however  occasion  considerable  Freshes 
when  these  happen  it  is  difficult  setting  and  poleing  Flats  up  the 
River,  they  often  then  warp  up  by  Ropes  fastened  to  the  Trees  on 
the  bank. 

Mr.  Nuttle  brought  with  him  to  our  Quarters  this  Evening  a 
large  Dog,  singular  for  being  whelped  almost  without  a  Tail,  he 
has  now  but  a  short  stump  about  an  inch  long,  it  is  cover'd  with 
hair  just  covering  the  Stump  and  ending  in  a  point  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Stump. 
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Sunday,  December  16.  Dined  with  Doctor  Loomiss  by  invita- 
tion, there  were  present  Messrs.  Leland  and  Arnett,  those  two  Gen- 
tlemen went  away  directly  after  dinner,  at  the  Doctor's  desire  I 
staid  till  near  evening,  after  Tea  I  took  leave — We  had  much  talk 
— He  invites  me  to  take  Christmas  Dinner  with  him,  if  I  stay  in 
Washington — From  the  Doctor's  I  went  to  Thos.  Blackledge's  drank 
Tea  there — A  good  deal  of  Company  was  there — 

Deliver'd  letters  to  Capt.  Kirby  for  Philadelphia  for  John 
Kaigher,  Benjn.  Horner,  William  Zane,  Richard  Adams  and  Polly 
Attmore,  I  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  cover  directed  for  Kaiger  & 
Attmore.  No  Fire  Engine  is  kept  in  the  place,  neither  is  there 
any  Fire  Buckets,  If  a  Fire  should  happen  in  a  high  Wind,  the 
Town  might  suffer  much. 

By  many  this  place  is  counted  unhealthy,  some  however  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  Rum  Distillery  established  at  this  place 
— This  is  not  likely  to  render  the  place  more  healthy — 

The  Merchants  export  from  this  Town,  Tar,  Pitch,  Turpentine, 
Rozin,  Indian  Corn,  Boards,  Scantling,  Staves,  Shingles,  Furs, 
Tobacco,  Pork,  Lard,  Tallow,  Beeswax,  Myrtlewax,  Pease,  and 
some  other  articles,  their  Trade  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies 
and  with  the  other  States  on  this  Continent;  the  Navigation  not 
admitting  Vessels  of  great  burthen  to  come  up  to  the  Town;  and 
for  a  large  Vessel  to  lay  below  to  load  at  the  Anchorage  near  the 
Bar,  is  always  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

Monday,  December  11.  Rain  last  night,  and  Cloudy  and  wet 
today — Capt.  Kirby  sailed  for  Philadelphia. 

Tuesday,  December  18.  I  breakfasted  this  Morning  at  Home's, 
after  breakfast  walk'd  down  to  Thomas  Blackledge's  to  enquire  if 
he  could  accomodate  me  with  a  Horse  to  ride  up  the  Country  to 
visit  William  Tuton  on  business;  I  found  David  Jones  there,  who 
inform'd  me  that  he  was  riding  towards  Tarborough;  and  of 
course  would  be  company  for  me  upwards  of  30  Miles ;  Company 
is  generally  desirable  upon  a  Journey,  but  is  particularly  agree- 
able when  one  is  going  a  road  that  we  have  not  traveled  before,  if 
the  person  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Road; — Mr.  Blackledge 
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was  out,  but  Polly  ventured  to  let  me  have  the  Horse  that  I  had 
rode  to  Newbern, — Mr.  Jones  invited  me  to  take  an  early  dinner 
with  him,  which  I  accepted,  and  afterwards  we  set  out,  We  saw  a 
number  of  partridges  by  the  side  of  the  Koad,  they  did  not  take 
wing  on  our  coming  up  but  run  into  the  bushes,  we  could  have  killed 
a  great  many  of  them  if  we  had  been  furnished  with  Guns — After 
riding  on  we  consulted  together  and  agreed  that  we  would  cross 
Tar  River  at  Mrs.  Salter's  and  go  on  as  far  as  Mr.  Grimes  with 
whom  both  of  us  were  acquainted  and  stay  all  night, — We  crossed 
the  River;  at  this  place  about  a  hundred  yards  over,  in  a  small 
Scow,  and  walk'd  up  a  high  bank  to  Mrs.  Salter's  house22,  which  is 
near  the  bank  of  the  River  and  commands  a  fine  prospect  down 
the  River  for  a  Mile  or  two, — We  went  into  the  House,  Mrs.  Sal- 
ter  is  Mother  to  Polly  Blackledge  and  Sally  Salter,  that  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  before,  Sally  &  her  Mother  were  both  at  home, 
as  was  Peggy,  another  daughter ;  a  very  pretty  and  agreeable  Girl ; 
my  fellow  Traveller,  I  soon  found,  had  prepared  an  oblation,  he 
produced  from  his  pocket  several  fine  Oranges  which  he  presented 
to  the  Mother  and  Daughters,  he  had  also  Letters  for  Miss  Sally, 
from  some  of  her  Friends  at  Washington — Mrs.  Salter  invited  us 
to  stay  and  take  Coffee;  and  afterwards  to  lodge  there,  this  seem- 
ing to  be  more  pleasing  to  Mr.  Jones,  than  to  go  on  further,  I 
readily  agreed  to  it — And  our  Horses  were  put  up.  We  spent  the 
evening  in  conversation  on  different  subjects,  amongst  the  rest  a 
good  deal  was  said  on  Religion — At  length  Jones  &  I  retired  to 
go  to  rest,  we  found  two  Beds  in  our  room,  and  proposed  to  our- 
selves each  to  take  one  to  himself,  but  my  fellow  Traveller  upon 
examining  the  one  that  by  tacit  consent  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  found 
it  to  be  without  Sheets,  this  circumstance  rather  disconcerted  him, 
as  I  believe  he  had  before  heard  me  say,  that  I  had  as  lieve  sleep 
with  a  Snapping  Turtle  or  a  Two-Year-old  Bull,  as  with  a  Man, 
However  I  soon  relieved  him  by  declaring  that  in  present  circum- 
stances his  Company  would  not  be  disagreeable,  and  we  tumbled 
in  and  went  to  Sleep. 


22"Mrs.  Salter's  house"  this  was  the  plantation  of  Col.  Edmund  Salter,  not  far 
from  Avon  and  Grimesland.  It  was  in  recent  years  the  residence  of  Co!,  oosei.-.ii 
Saunders  of  Confederate  fame. 
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Wednesday,  December  19.  Jones  and  I  rose  early  intending  to 
ride  on  to  Mr.  Grimes' s  three  Miles  from  Mrs.  Salter's  where  we 
made  no  doubt  that  we  should  find  a  good  Breakfast,  we  hid  adieu 
to  Mrs.  Salter,  who  had  risen;  and  pursued  our  way;  we  called 
at  Mr.  Grimes's  we  found  that  he  had  gone  from  home,  his  daugh- 
ter Betsey  that  I  had  seen  at  Thomas  Blackledge's  with  two  other 
young  Women  were  at  home,  they  were  at  work  in  a  room  helow 
stairs,  and  we  soon  found  that  they  seemed  rather  embarrass'd 
with  our  Company;  to  our  Grief,  they  for  half  an  hour  neglected 
to  ask  us  whether  we  had  breakfasted23,  being  in  despair  on  this 
head  Jones  asked  if  I  would  ride  on,  as  Mr.  Grimes  was  not  at 
home;  with  great  reluctance  I  was  obliged  to  answer,  Yes, — Then 
with  heavy  hearts  we  bid  the  Girls,  good  b'ye,  mounted  our  horses, 
and  rode  twelve  Miles  to  Greenville,  formerly  called  Martinsburg; 
here  at  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Innkeeper,  we  re- 
lieved our  importunate  Appetites — Some  disappointment  like  this 
probably  induced  Shenstone  to  write  his  poem  beginning, 

Who'er   has    travell'd   Life's    dull   round, 

Where'er  his  various  fate  has  been; 
May  blush  to  think,  how  oft  he's  found, 

His  warmest  welcome  at  an  Inn — 

GREENEVILLE,  so  called  in  Honour  of  General  Green,  is  the 
County  Town  of  Pitt  County;  it  is  situated  on  the  Southeast  side 
of  Tar  River,  at  this  place  about  90  or  100  yards  over,  when  the 
River  is  low;  tho'  near  a  Mile  wide  when  there  are  freshes  in  the 
River,  and  it  is  here  about  ten  feet  deep. — The  Village  consists  of 
about  fifteen  families,  and  is  a  place  of  some  Trade,  the  planters 
in  the  vicinity,  bringing  their  produce  to  this  Landing.  The 
Town  stands  high  and  pleasant. 

Mr.  Jones  and  I,  after  eating  our  Breakfasts  walked  to  Messrs. 
Easton  and  Wright's  Store  at  the  bank  of  the  River,  with  the 
latter  I  had  some  business,  the  former  was  my  fellow  passenger, 

23"They  neglected  to  ask  us  whether  we  had  breakfasted."  This  was  probably 
not  from  lack  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  Miss  Betsy  Grimes,  but  was  occasioned 
by  the  strict  etiquette  of  that  day.  A  young  lady  of  her  high  position  would  have 
committed  a  social  error  had  she  entertained  strange  young  men  in  the  absence  of 
her  parents.  Her  mother  was  dead  and  her  father  and  brother  absent  on  business, 
therefore,  "they  seemed  rather  embarrassed  with  our  company." 
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Mr.  Easton  invited  us  to  drink  some  Punch  with  him,  before  we 
continued  our  Journey,  this  we  did,  not  because  we  wanted  any,  but 
it  is  a  maxim  with  me  in  general  not  to  reject  the  proffered  civili- 
ties of  any  Man:  we  walked  up  to  his  lodgings  where  I  saw  his 
daughter  little  Sylvia  my  fellow  passenger  from  Philadelphia — 
Just  as  we  were  about  to  set  off  from  Greeneville,  it  began  Rain- 
ing  and  appeared  likely  to  continue  to  rain  the  whole  day,  we  had 
our  Horses  led  to  the  Stable  again,  and  after  waiting  two  or  three 
hours,  appearances  being  more  favourable,  we  crossed  to  the  North 
side  of  the  Eiver  in  a  small  Scow  and  pursued  our  way— 

We  rode  about  10  Miles,  to  the  house  of  Wm.  Tuton  and  were 
informed  there,  that  he  was  gone  to  Tarborough  and  was  not  ex- 
pected home  for  several  days,  this  determined  me  to  accompany 
Mr.  Jones  to  that  place,  we  accordingly  rode  on  five  Miles  fur- 
ther and  about  night  fall  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cobb,  an 
ancient  woman,  who  keeps  a  petty  Ordinary — We  concluded  to 
stay  here  all  night,  not  being  sure  of  obtaining  a  lodging  in  Tar- 
borough  if  we  went  there,  as  we  had  heard  that  every  house  was 
crowded,  the  Assembly  being  then  met  at  that  place.  Mrs.  Cobbs' 
house  consisted  of  two  Apartments,  one  was  the  sitting  Room,  the 
floor  was  of  Clay  or  dirt,  and  there  was  one  Bed  in  the  Room — 
The  other  Apartment  was  floored  with  Boards  and  contained 
four  good  Beds,  two  on  each  side  of  the  Room. — Mrs..  Cobb ;  is  a 
Woman  between  83  and  84  years  of  Age,  as  she  told  me;  she  was 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia,  she  retains  her  facul- 
ties and  is  as  brisk  and  lively  as  most  Women  of  30  years  of  Age — 
She  waits  on  Travellers  herself  and  even  goes  to  the  Stable  and 
takes  care  of  their  Horses  herself.  This  not  from  necessity,  hav- 
ing assistance  enough  if  she  chooses  it;  but  seems  to  plume  herself 
on  her  activity,  and  attention  to  her  Guests  and  to  their  Horses — 
This  Woman  has  near  50  descendants  Children,  Grandchildren, 
and  Great  Grandchildren — We  complained  on  entering  the  House 
that  the  Fire  was  almost  out,  she  went  and  brought  a  load  of 
Wood,  threw  it  on,  and  with  a  pleasant  air  said  ''There  it  will  be 
a  fire  when  it  burns" — alluding  I  suppose  to  the  Story  of  the  Fox 
that  made  the  Ice  smoke — We  were  furnished  with  a  very  indif- 
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ferent  supper;  but  our  Horses  being  well  taken  care  of  in  regard 
to  food  and  each  one  being  fastened  by  himself  in  a  cover'd  log 
Pen,  we  getting  clean  and  good  beds  for  ourselves  were  not  un- 
easy.— 

Mr.  Van  Noorden24  and  another  Gentleman  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  at  this  Stage  we  were  now  four  Guests  but 
we  got  each  of  us  a  bed  ta  ourselves. — 

Thursday,  December  20.  We  were  alarmed  in  our  Quarters 
before  day,  by  the  firing  of  Muskets  at  some  little  distance  froii 
the  house  in  which  we  lay — We  found  that  the  firing  was  at  a 
school  House  in  the  neighborhood,  of  our  Quarters,  with  powder 
only;  tis  the  custom  here  for  School  Boys  upon  the  approach  of 
Christmas,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  to  rebel  against  their  School- 
master, in  order  to  force  him  to  grant  them  a  holiday;  the  boys 
rise  early  in  the  Morning  and  go  to  the  School  House,  which  is 
considered  as  their  Fort,  they  barricade  the  Door  and  Windows, 
carry  into  the  house  with  them  victuals  and  blankets,  with  water 
and  wood,  sufficient  to  sustain  the  Siege  that  they  expect  from  the 
Master;  Upon  his  approach  at  the  usual  School  hours,  he  finds 
himself  shut  out,  he  demands  the  cause,  the  Garrison  acquaints 
him  that  they  are  determined  to  have  a  holiday,  this  is  frequently 
denied,  and  now  commences  the  Siege,  the  Master  tries  to  force 
his  way  into  the  house,  they  resist  him  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  sometimes  give  him  some  very  serious  hard  knocks, 
throw  Stones  &c.  It  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  fun; 
the  Master  pretends  to  be  solicitous  to  subdue  them,  and  if  he 
catches  any  Stragler  from  the  Fort,  he  will  flog  him  heartily  &  it 
is  understood  on  these  occasions  that  the  boys  are  to  be  peaceable, 
except  during  the  actual  storm  of  the  enemy,  when  they  are  at 
liberty  to  maul  him  to  their  hearts  content — This  Scene  is  some- 
times continued  many  days,  -  at  last  the  Master  proposes  terms, 
that  he  grants  them  so  many  days  holiday;  which  if  satisfactory 
being  accepted  by  the  Garrison,  peace  is  again  established  in  the 
little  community.  Sometimes  however  the  Master  not  being  a 

24 A  street  in  the  town  of  Washington  commemorates  Mr.  Van  Noorden's  owner- 
ship of  a  part  of  the  original  land. 
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good  humour'd  Man  &  not  entering  into  their  views,  finds  means 
to  subdue  the  Garrison,  and  threshes  the  Ringleaders  heartily— 

Jones  and  I,  set  out  about  Sunrise  from  Mrs.  Cobb's  and  rode 
eleven  Miles  to  Tarborough  before  breakfast — riding  over  a  Bridge 
built  of  Wood  at  the  Town,  over  Tar  River. 

TARBOROUGH,  is  the  County  Town  of  Edgecombe  County; 
it  is  situated  on  the  Southeast  side  of  Tar  River,  at  this  place 
about  eighty  yards  over,  the  Town  contains  about  twenty  Fam- 
ilies, and  for  the  size  of  it  has  a  considerable  Trade,  it  is  the 
highest  Town  on  the  River,  and  Boats  seldom  go  above  this  place. 
—The  houses  are  all  of  Wood — It  is  situated  on  a  high  flat  piece 
of  Ground,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  place. 

There  is  an  Inspection  house  here  for  the  reception  and  e: 
amination  of  Tobacco,  and  I  am  told  there  is  brought  to  it  annu- 
ally 1400  Hogsheads.— 

Tobacco  is  brought  to  the  Inspecting  house  at  this  Landing 
sometimes  in  Waggons  but  more  usually  rolled,  and  from  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  Miles  or  more — When  brought  in  Waggons  it 
is  pitch'd  from  the  tail  of  the  Waggons  without  fear  of  Staving, 
if  judiciously  dropt,  so  as  to  let  the  end  of  the  Staves  strike  the 
ground  first.  The  method  of  rolling  it  to  the  Landing  is  as  fol- 
lows two  rough  Wheels  or  Gleets  are  made  to  the  Cask  by  fixing 
on,  with  strong  wooden  Pins,  pieces  of  Wood  hewn  in  shape  like 
the  fellows  of  a  Wheel;  these  are  fastened  to  the  hogshead,  at  the 
quarters,  or  near  each  end  of  the  Cask;  next  an  axle  is  made  by 
driving  into  each  end  of  the  Cask,  a  piece  of  Wood ;  squared  at- 
one end,  to  answer  a  square  hole  in  the  heading;  this  to  prevent 
the  Axle  from  turning  in  the  Cask; — the  Shank  of  it  left  without 
the  Cask,  is  made  round;  a  rough  pair  of  Shafts  are  now  pre- 
pared, in  the  ends  of  which,  are  holes  for  those  round  Shanks  to 
work  in  as  the  Hogshead  rolls  over,  sometimes  a  small  square  box, 
is  built  upon  the  Shafts,  for  carrying  Victuals,  a  blanket,  or 
other  things ;  each  Hogshead  is  drawn  by  two  Horses ;  one  placed 
before  the  other;  and  each  Horse  has  usually  a  Saddle  upon  his 
back  for  the  Men  bringing  the  Tobacco  to  ride  when  they  choose 
it ;  and  I  observed  that  in  coming  into  Tarborough,  they  mostly 
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availed  themselves  of  the  indulgence ;  and  came  riding  into  Town 
with  the  Tobacco  rolling  after  them.  They  throw  away  the 
Shafts  on  their  arrival  and  return  home  an  horseback. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  Pitch,  Tar,  &  Turpentine  are  rolled 
to  the  Landing  from  the  Woods,  partly  in  the  same  manner; 
in  these,  the  Axle,  is  one  Stick  drove  quite  through  the  Cask,  and 
wedged  so  'as  not  to  work  loose,  leaving  a  Shank  at  each  end  which 
when  it  arrives,  is  sawed  off,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  Stick  in  the 
barrel — They  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  fix  Gleets  to  the  barrels, 
the  cask  rolls  upon  the  Hoops, — Two  barrels  are  often  drawn  to- 
gether, the  last  one  is  fixed  by  a  box  at  each  end  reaching  to  the 
end  of  the  Shafts. 

The  manner  of  managing  Tobacco  at  the  Inspecting  house  is 
this — The  planter  driving  up  near  the  door,  disengages  his  Horses ; 
then  knocks  and  splits  off  the  elects  or  fellows,  which  with  thr 
Shafts  are  thrown  away;  the  remains  of  the  wooden  pins  which 
fastened  the  Cleets  are  drove  into  the  Tobacco,  till  the  heads  of 
them  are  quite  through  the  Staves,  that  the  Cask  may  Slip  off  th- 
Tobacco  the  easier,  the  Shanks  of  the  Axles  are  sawed  off,  the 
other  part  remains  in  the  Tobacco  and  is  disregarded:  next  the 
Hogshead  being  set  on  one  end,  the  hoops  of  the  end  now  upper- 
most are  taken  off  and  that  head  taken  out ;  then  the  Cask  with  the 
'Tobacco  is  gently  eased  down  on  the  bilge,  or  side,  and  then  the 
end  before  downward  is  raised  uppermost ;  so  that  the  Tobacco  now 
bearing  on  the  Ground,  the  Cask  may  be  lifted  quite  away  from  it, 
leaving  the  Tobacco  standing  without  a  Case;  and  easy  to  be  in- 
spected. The  work  hitherto  is  done  by  the  Countryman  or  his 
Assistant ;  Now  the  Inspector  is  called,  who  bringing  a  Crow  bar 
drives  it  into  the  Tobacco  where  he  chooses,  raising  a  mass  or 
Cheese  of  it,  so  as  to  examine  it  in  about  three  different  strata  or 
parts  of  it;  if  found  to  be  good  and  merchantable,  it  is  passed 
and  allowed  as  such.  The  empty  Cask  with  the  head  and  Hoops 
being  now  carried  to  the  large  Scales  belonging  to  the  Inspectio 
is  weighed,  and  whatever  it  weighs  is  marked  upon  the  head,  be- 
ing by  Merchants  called  the  Tare  of  the  Cask;  next  the  Cask 
being  again  put  over  the  Tobacco,  it  is  again  upset,  the  head  and 
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hoops  fixed  as  at  first,  then  being  rolled  to  the  Scales  the  Cask  and 
Tobacco  therein  are  weighed  together,  and  the  gross  weight  being 
marked  011  the  head,  over  the  Tare  weight  first  marked;  the  neat 
weight  of  Tobacco  may  easily  be  known  by  subtracting  the  Tare. 
The  Inspector  now  makes  an  entry  in  his  Warehouse  Book,  of  the 
Hogshead  with  the  weight,  and  affixes  a  Number  to  the  Cask, 
which  he  also  enters  in  his  Book;  he  gives  to  the  planter  a  Note 
or  receipt  for  the  Cask  of  Tobacco,  expressing  the  Number,  weight 
and  Tare,  and  receives  the  Hogshead  of  Tobacco  into  the  Ware- 
house, where  it  may  lay  till  the  Tobacco  of  the  next  Year  comes 
in;  the  Planter  pays  for  its  examination  and  Storing  Five  Shill- 
ings.— The  Planter  has  now  no  further  trouble  with  the  To- 
bacco; his  Note  or  Keceipt  is  transferable  like  a  Bill  of  Credit 
merely  by  the  possession  of  it,  and  he  may  sell  his  Note  when  or 
where  he  pleases;  the  buyer  when  he  wants  to  remove  the  To- 
bacco, presenting  the  Note,  and  the  identical  hogshead  is  de- 
livered to  him — Confusion  is  prevented,  by  numbering  all  the 
Tobacco  that  comes  into  the  Warehouse  in  one  Crop,  regularly 
from  No.  1  to  the  end. 

If  the  Planter  has  any  ordinary  Tobacco  in  his  Cask,  it  is  taken 
out,  and  he  may  sell  it  to  whom  he  pleases,  but  cannot  get  a  Note 
for  it.  The  Inspection  or  Warehouse  is  a  large  framed  house  of 
Wood ;  it  is  160  feet  long  and  about  50  feet  broad. — It  is  near  the 
bank  of  the  River. 

A  new  regulation  is  proposed  in  this  State  in  regard  to  To- 
bacco to  class  it  in  three  divisions,  No.  1,  to  be  of  the  first  quality, 
No.  2,  of  the  second  sort,  and  No.  3,  to  include  all  ordinary  and 
trash  Tobacco  however  mean  without  rejecting  any. 

We  found  upon  our  arrival  at  Tarborough  the  place  much 
crowded ;  the  Legislature  being  sitting  for  the  dispatch  of  business 
—The  size  of  the  Town  appeared  so  inadequate  to  the  comfortable 
accomodation  of  a  Legislature  composed  of  about  120  Commons 
or  Delegates  and  about  60  Senators,  together  with  the  people  at- 
tending the  Sessions  in  business  or  going  there  on  motives  of 
pleasure  that  you  will  not  easily  believe  that  it  was  possible  to 
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provide  for  them,  Yet  provided  for  they  were,  and  they  said 
themselves,  very  comfortably;  One  old  Countryman  said  that  he 
had  cause  to  be  satisfied  that  he  lived  there  much  better  than  at 
home. — 

Captain  Toole  a  Trader,  and  for  the  time  Innkeeper  provided 
for  40  or  50  Members,  with  a  great  number  of  others ;  every  family 
almost  received  some  of  the  Members;  Beds  were  borrowed  from 
the  Country,  3  or  4  placed  in  a  room,  and  two  of  their  Honors  in 
a  Bed — provisions  were  in  plenty,  Horses  were  mostly  sent  to 
Farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town — Mr.  Faulkner  who  formerly 
resided  sometime  in  Philadelphia  brought  hither  his  E  O  Table; 
Gambling  was  carried  to  great  extent,  at  this  Table  and  also  at 
other  Games ;  at  times  several  of  my  acquaintances  have  told  me  of 
their  losses, — A  Trader  of  Newbern  lost  in  one  night  600  pounds — 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  represent  some  dramatic  pieces,  but 
with  very  bad  success — Two  of  the  Actresses  were  Adventuresses 
from  Charleston.  I  rode  up  to  the  house  of  Captain  Toole,  sit- 
uated at  a  corner  of  two  Streets,  in  the  middle  of  the  Street  that 
crosses  by  the  side  of  his  house  there  was  a  place  for  horses  to 
stand,  composed  of  two  posts  set  in  the  ground  at  about  15  feet 
distance  from  each  other  on  the  tops  rested  a  cross  piece  with 
Pins  at  intervals  for  fastening  the  Bridles,  here  stood  a  dozen 
horses,  and  here  I  fix'd  mine  with  the  rest — till  I  should  be  able 
to  get  a  place  for  him — Going  into  the  front  Room  I  found  the 
Table  laid  for  Breakfast  in  two  rows,  I  waited  some  time  by  the 
fire  side,  when  the  Breakfast  being  brought  in,  I  hung  up  my  Hat 
and  without  any  Ceremony  took  my  Seat  amongst  the  Crowd; 
Legislators,  Planters  and  Merchants,  After  being  all  seated  I 
lifted  up  my  eyes  and  saw  that  I  had  committed  a  faux  pas, 
every  Man  but  me  had  kept  his  Hat  on — However  this  made  but 
little  difference,  I  only  determined  to  keep  it  on  next  time — We 
had  a  tolerable  Breakfast — my  friend  Jones,  had  gone  to  break- 
fast with  an  acquaintance — I  found  Mr.  Thomas  Stuart  here  whom 
I  had  seen  at  ISTewbern,  he  kindly  offered  to  show  me  the  way  to 
the  Court  house  where  the  Assembly  sat,  having  accepted  his 
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offer,  we  walk'd  up;  the  Court  House  is  a  large  wooden  building 


of  two  Apartments,  built  in  this  form 


and 


standing  on  brick  Pillars;  in  the  long  Koom  the  Commons  met, 
in  the  other  the  Senate— Any  person  is  at  liberty  to  go  and  hear 
the  debates  of  either  House,  Standing  uncover'd  without  their 
Bar — The  bar  at  the  Senate  was  a  Board  laid  across  two  old 
Trunks,  standing  on  the  ends  which  served  very  well  pro  tern. 

The  Bar  of  the  Commons  House  was  the  Court  Room  Bar— 
Every  Member  sat  with  his  Hat  on  except  when  addressing  the 
Chair — The  business  before  the  house  not  being  very  interesting 
I  soon  retired — But  soon  after  hearing  that  the  new  Governor 
was  to  be  Sworn  into  Office  I  returned.  There  was  now  a  joint 
Meeting  of  the  two  houses  in  the  large  Room,  a  Committee  of  3  or 
4  gentlemen  went  to  him,  they  walk'd  together  to  the  House  all 
the  Members  rose  on  his  entering,  the  usual  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  the  State  and  Oath  of  Office  as  Governor  being  by  him  distinctly 
repeated  and  sworn,  he  retired  to  his  lodgings,  there  being  no  Cere- 
mony of  Proclamation — 

Retiring  from  thence,  I  soon  after  met  my  fellow  passenger 
Mackie,  taking  a  walk  with  him  We  called  at  Mr.  Clement's  Store, 
I  was  introduced  to  him — Next  I  took  a  walk  to  the  house  of  my 
friend  Richard  Blackledge,  he  was  at  home  and  introduced  me  to 
his  Wife,  an  elegant  Woman,  to  Miss  Brannon  and  to  Miss  Hill 
who  were  at  his  house, — He  invited  me  to  dine — 

Leaving  Blackledge — I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  -  -  Ross,  a 
Merchant — At  dinner  I  returned  to  Richard  Blackledge's,  here 
was  a  large  Company,  amongst  others  Judge  Williams25.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  some  of  the  Company,  and  during  Dinner  an  Argument 
arose  between  one  of  the  Gentlemen  present,  and  the  Judge, 
respecting  Slaves;  the  Judge  wished  that  there  was  an  immediate 
addition  of  One  hundred  Thousand  Slaves  to  the  State;  I  soon 
became  a  Party  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  the 
subject  I  principally  endeavour'd  to  shew  the  political  inexpe- 

MJudge  Williams  of  Williamsboro. 
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dience  of  the  practice  of  keeping  Slaves  by  argument  on  the 
advantages  a  State  having  none  but  Free  Citizens  must  have  over 
a  State  encumber'd  with  Slaves  in  case  of  a  contest  for  power; 
and  by  shewing  the  disadvantages  to  posterity  from  the  practice. — 
With  just  glancing  a  few  hints  on  the  general  rights  of  Mankind, 
such  as  I  thought  that  my  auditory  might  bear — The  Judge 
frankly  declared  that  his  views  were  for  the  present  ease  and 
affluence;  and  said  that  he  admitted  our  Great  Grandchildren 
wou'd  be  Slaves. — Here  seemed  to  rest  our  Argument.  I  now  took 
a  walk,  afterwards  Mr.  Jones  coming  to  look  for  me  I  return' d  to 
Tea  in  the  evening,  Doctr.  Williamson  was  there  to  whom  I  was 
introduced.  After  some  Conversation  I  took  a  walk  up  to  Tooles, 
here  I  saw  my  fellow  passenger  Billy  Ford,  he  had  a  black  eye  and 
wore  a  silk  Handkerchief  tied  over  it,  upon  enquiry  into  the  cause 
of  this  disaster,  he  inform' d  me  that  there  had  been,  an  evening 
or  two  before  a  jovial  meeting  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  in  the  Court  House,  when  he  standing  up  to  entertain 
them  with  the  exhibition  of  "Bucks  have  at  ye  all"  Some  of  the 
Company  grew  riotous,  Somebody  threw  an  Orange  Skin  and  hit 
him  in  the  eye.  Somebody  also  threw  the  Leg  of  a  Turkey  which 
miss'd  him,  but  fell  not,  guiltless  to  the  floor,  giving  Toole  a 
violent  blow  on  the  back. —  He  invited  me  to  go  upstairs  to  be 
introduced  to  some  great  Men,  but  I  was  engaged — - 

Soon  after  parting  with  Ford  my  attention  was  engaged  by  a 
Quarrel  in  one  of  the  Rooms  below  a  Stout  Man  in  Liquor  want- 
ing to  fight  with  another  Man  not  so  disposed; — He  endeavour'd 
all  in  his  power  by  opprobious  words  &  otherwise  to  provoke  the 
quiet  Man  to  strike  him  first,  in  order  to  avoid  being  indicted  for 
an  assault,  and  as  the  phrase  is  here  "To  Quit  the  Law,"  amongst 
other  expedients  he  lay  down  on  the  Floor,  upon  his  back  with  his 
Legs  and  Arms  extended  calling  "Now  strike  me"  "Kick  me"- 
Stamp  upon  me" — but  his  Adversary  was  not  to  be  provoked  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  make  battle  with  impunity. —  After 
taking  a  drink  of  Porter  with  my  friend  John  Whitall  at  Toole's, 
tired  with  the  different  Scenes  of  the  day  I  began  to  think  of  a 
bed — I  had  asked  of  Mackie  to  let  me  have  a  part  of  his  Bed  in 
the  Store,  I  went  there,  he  told  me  I  could  be  accomodated  with 
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a  spare  Bed  in  the  house,  and  going  out  Mr.  Gilchrist  his  brother's 
partner  came  in,  and  invited  me  into  the  house,  here  he  introduced 
me  to  Samuel  Johnston  Esqr.  the  new  Governor,  to  General 
McDowell,  and  other  Gentlemen,  Colo.  Davie  was  here,  to  whom 
I  was  introduced  at  Newbern, 

The  Governor  and  I,  had  a  long  conversation  on  various  topics, 
and  I  retired  to  'bed  pretty  late. 

Friday,  December  21.  I  breakfasted  at  Capt.  Toole's — Afterwards 
I  saw  William  Ford  who  invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  this  did  not 
suit  today,  he  invited  me  to  call  in  the  forenoon  and  take  a  glass  of 
Wine  with  him,  this  I  did — 

Having  this  Morning  seen  Mr.  Gilchrist,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
expected  me  to  Breakfast:  he  invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  and 
desired  that  David  Jones  would  come  also. —  I  took  a  walk  to  the 
Tobacco  Inspection ;  the  price  of  that  article  is  50/  per  100  Ib. 
part  to  be  paid  in  Goods —  David  Jones  and  I  went  to  dine  at  Mr. 
Gilchrist's,  after  Dinner  the  Governor  came  in;  most  of  the  Com- 
pany except  him  retiring,  he  &  I  had  a  long  tete  a  tete  Con- 
versation—  He  kindly  invited  me  to  pay  him  a  Visit  if  I  should 
come  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edenton  where  he  resides,  which  I 
Promised.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  visit  William  Tuton  at  Mr. 
Greir's,  here  was  Benjamin  Brown  and  William  Ford —  In  the 
evening  I  walk'd  to  Richard  Blackledge's  where  I  took  Tea,  then 
returned  to  Mr.  Greir's  where  I  eat  Supper —  Two  back  country 
Assembly  Men  came  in,  one  named  Gardner  from  Surry  County, 
we  had  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  of  paper  Money;  one 
of  the  Assembly  Men  seemed  to  think  Merchants  of  little  benefit 
to  the  Country  and  said  that  he  wished  there  were  none  for  100 
Years  to  come.  It  growing  late  we  could  not  end  our  subject, 
but  the  Assembly  Men  said  that  next  evening  they  were  at  our 
service  for  further  debate.  I  staid  and  slept  with  Benjamin 
Brown. 

Saturday,  December  22.  I  breakfasted  and  dined  at  Toole's. 
There  was  Snow,  Sleet  and  Rain  all  day — They  were  out  of  Wood 
at  Toole's,  and  we  suffer'd  there  for  want  of  Fire —  In  the  evening 
I  saw  Mr.  Gilchrist,  he  invited  me  to  lodge  at  his  House,  letting 
me  know  that  he  expected  me  last  night.  I  drank  Chocolate  there. 
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The  Governor  was  there,  and  I  had  another  long  tete  a  tete 
Conversation  the  early  part  of  the  evening  with  him  on  the  Slavery 
of  the  Negroes,  on  Liberty,  about  many  of  our  acquaintances; 
their  Houses  &c.  General  McDowell26  afterwards  came  in,  we  had 
a  deal  of  conversation,  he  told  us  about  his  Wars  with  the  English, 
the  Indians,  and  the  Bears ;  he  was  one  of  those  Commanders  who 
defeated  &  killed  Colo.  Ferguson  at  King's  Mountain,  he  is  an 
elderly  Man  his  Locks  are  beginning  to  Silver  over.  General 
McDowell  related  'his  killing  some  Bears  nearly  as  follows — 

"There  was  a  large  old  Tree  with  a  hole  in  it,  very  high  up, 
"some  of  us  went  there,  and  we  thought  it  was  likely  there  was  a 
"Bear  down  that  hole,  I  got  an  Indian  Ladder  (this  is  a  Saplin 
"with  the  Limbs  cut  off,  about  a  foot  from  the  Stock  so  as  to 
"take  hold  with  the  hands  and  feet  in  clim'ing)  this  Ladder,  I  set 
"up  against  the  Tree,  and  getting  a  long  Pole  with  a  flaming 
"brand  on  the  end  of  it,  got  up  the  Ladder,  with  the  Pole,  and 
"held  the  Fire  to  the  hole  in  the  Tree  which  soon  took  Fire,  the 
"Smoke  and  heat  forced  out  a  full  grown  Bear  who  descended  so 
"fast,  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  drop  myself  to  the  ground,  here  I 
"had  left  my  Gun,  and  just  as  the  Bear  was  reaching  the  Ground, 
"I  fired  and  broke  his  back,  we  then  dispatched  him  with  the  Axe, 
" —  Soon  after  another  Bear  called  a  Yearling  came  out  and  de- 
"scended  we  knock'd  him  on  the  head  also  with  the  Axe —  And 
"there  came  out  of  the  hole,  one  more  Bear,  also  a  Yearling,  he 
"ran  out  upon  the  boughs  of  the  Tree,  and  there  being  a  bad 
"Marksman  in  the  Company,  We  set  him  to  Shoot  this  Bear,  and 
"after  firing  many  times  he  at  last  hit  him  and  brought  him 
"down—" 

As  I  grew  very  sleepy  I  retired  to  bed.  This  evening  the 
Assembly  finished  their  Session  and  broke  up. 

Sunday,  December  23.  It  is  very  much  the  custom  in  North 
Carolina  to  drink  Drams  of  some  kind  or  other  before  Breakfast ; 
sometimes  Gin,  Cherry-bounce,  Egg  Nog  &c.  several  of  the  Assem- 
bly Men,  this  Morning  indulged  themselves  in  this  respect. 

26General  McDowell  was  probably  Charles  McDowell  as  he  was  older  than  his 
brother  Joseph;  both  were  participants  in  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain. 
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General  Thomas  Parsons  came  in  and  staid  a  short  time — I 
breakfasted  at  Mr.  Gilchrist's  and  dined  at  Captain  Toole's. 

The  Assembly  Men  push'd  out  of  Town  this  forenoon  in  great 
numbers,  many  of  them  appearing  very  anxious  to  get  home. 

In  the  afternoon  I  paid  a  visit  at  Richard  Blackledge's,  drank 
Tea  there.  The  company  there,  were  Mrs.  Harvey27,  Doctor 
Williamson2*,  Major  Blount,  Colonel  Thomas,  &c.  We  had  a,  good 
deal  of  conversation. 

I  went  to  Mr.  Gilchrist's  to  lodge. 

Monday,  December  24-  I  breakfasted  at  Mr.  Gilchrist's  today,  & 
dined  at  Capt.  Toole's,  I  visited  William  Tuton  upon  business,  he 
offers  payment  in  Lands  for  a  demand  we  have,  could  not  agree 
about  the  terms. 

The  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  consists  of  two  Commons  and 
one  Senator  for  each  County  in  the  State;  of  these  Counties  there 
are  about  sixty. 

The  Legislature  meet  the  first  Monday  in  November  by  Law, — • 
Some  of  them  came  to  the  Assembly  to  Tarborough  800  Miles, 
these  came  from  the  settlements  about  Cumberland  River.  These 
Members  encamp  in  the  Woods  returning  home,  part  of  the  way; 
the  country  is  settled  as  far  back  as  3  or  400  Miles. 

In  the  evening  I  rode  out  to  Edward  Hall's  Farm  about  -two 
Miles  from  Tarborough  upon  business,  he  inviting  me  to  stay  all 
night,  I  accepted  his  invitation — The  evening  Moon  light,  and  has 
been  a  fine  day. 

Tuesday,  December  25.  This  Morning  according  to  Worth  Caro- 
lina custom  we  had  before  Breakfast,  a  drink  of  EGG  NOG,  this 
compound  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  In  two  clean  Quart 


27"Mrs.  Harvey"  was  Ann  Blount,  widow  of  James  Harvey,  the  young  son 
of  Col.  John  Harvey  the  distinguished  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  held  at  New 
Bern,  in  1774.  She  made  the  trip  on  horseback  from  Pitt  county  across  the 
mountains  into  Tennessee  to  visit  her  brother,  Gov.  William  Blount.  She  died 
there  and  her  remains  rest  near  his  in  the  Presbyterian  churchyard,  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

28Doctor  Hugh  Williamson,  though  born  in  Pennsylvania,  was  largely  associated 
with  North  Carolina.  He  represented  Edenton  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1782, 
and  was  sent  to  Congress  from  that  district  in  1784.  He  was,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Constitution  from  this  State.  He  was  again  in  Congress  from  1790  to 
1792.  He  wrote  a  history  of  North  Carolina  in  1812. 
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Bowls,  were  divided  the  Yolks  and  whites  of  five  Eggs,  the  yolks  & 
whites  separated,  the  Yolks  beat  up  with  a  Spoon,  and  mixt  up 
with  brown  Sugar,  the  whites  were  whisk'd  into  Froth  by  a  Straw 
Whisk  till  the  Straw  wou'd  stand  upright  in  it;  when  duly  beat, 
the  Yolks  were  put  to  the  Froth ;  again  beat  a  long  time ;  then  half 
a  pint  of  Rum  pour'd  slowly  into  the  mixture,  the  whole  kept 
stirring  the  whole  time  till  well  incorporated. 

After  Breakfasting  I  returned  to  Tarborough.  I  dined  with 
Andrew  Grier.  After  dinner  saw  a  dance  of  Negroes  to  the  Banjo 
in  his  Yard. 

In  the  afternoon  I  set  off  for  Washington,  after  riding  a  few 
Miles  I  overtook  Brown,  Tuton  &c.  who  were  going  down  the 
Road, — We  stopt  at  Mrs.  Cobb's,  took  a  drink,  and  rode  to  Jone's 
Tavern  being  some  in  the  night. 

We  arrived  in  the  heighth  of  a  quarrel  there  between  two  Men ; 
the  Landlady  applied  to  me  to  part  'em,  I  told  her  "No,  let  them 
settle  their  own  differences." — They  were  going  to  fight  out  in  the 
Road,  when  one  of  the  company  declared  he  wou'd  massacre  the 
Man  who  should  attempt  to  Gouge,  (that  is,  endeavors  to  run 
his  thumbs  into  the  eyes  of  the  other,  scoop  out  his  eye  balls) 
Womble,  one  of  the  disputants  declared  "I  cannot  fight  without  a 
Gouge"  One  of  the  company  supported  his  declaration  saying 
"Ay !  A  Gouge  all  weathers,  by  G — .  the  terms  were  not  accepted ; 
their  passions  cooled  by  degrees  and  the  gouging  Man  said,  "tho  I 
am  but  a  little  "Shoemaker,  I  won't  be  imposed  upon"  I  replied 
You  may  be  a  Shoemaker  perhaps,  but  you  are 

[A  page  of  manuscript  is  missing  here'] 

In  some  places  on  the  way,  there  appears  amongst  the  Trees  a 
very  luxuriant  herbage  one  sort  called  Reed,  appearing  like  our 
Meadow  Tussocks  as  we  call  them,  is  now  green  and  continues  so 
all  winter — And  another  kind  which  now  looks  brown,  like  dead 
Grass,  but  grows  green  toward  Spring, — both  are  excellent  for 
Cattle— 

The  Settlements  along  this  Road  are  but  few — I  was  overtaken 
in  the  Woods  by  a  Man  in  a  homespun  Jacket  and  ragged  Trous- 
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ers,  mounted  on  a  Poney  a  little  bigger  than  a  Goat,  the  first  notice 
I  had  of  him  was  by  his  giving  a  Whistle  behind  me. 

I  grasped  a  loaded  Whip,  and  turn'g  it  in  my  hand;  looking 
round  me,  with  some  little  apprehension  from  the  loneliness  of  the 
place — He  came  up,  and  rode  about  two  or  three  Miles  with  me 
when  he  left  me.  I  found  by  his  conversation  that  he  was  a  Tar 
burner.  We  had  a  variety  of  Chat, — Amongst  other  talk  he  told 
me  that  two  Wolves  had  been  killed  about  a  fortnight  before  near 
the  place  we  then  were — 

After  parting  with  this  honest  fellow,  I  rode  on,  trusting  my 
Horse  to  chuse  the  Road  and  his  choice  ....  did  credit  to 
his  Sagacity-except  once  where  there  happened  to  be  a  Post  of 
direction — Here  he  Seem'd  to  incline  to  go  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion on  the  Post  which  conduct  I  could  not  account  for  as  it  was 
clear  he  was  not  making  homeward,  till  afterwards  upon  enquiry 
I  found  his  Owner  had  been  used  to  ride  up  that  Road  while 
Courting  the  lady  now  his  Wife;  and  that  place  was  still  the 
habitation  of  some  agreeable  young  Ladies, — perhaps  his  intention 
was  to  introduce  me  there. — 

After  riding  25  Miles  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Pearce's  where  I  got 
dinner  and  rested  my  Horse.  There  was  playing  at  his  door  five 
Negroe  Children  every  one  dress'd  in  a  Shirt  only — Clothes  are 
not  bestowed  on  these  Animals  with  much  profusion — At  Johnson's 
one  was  Walking  abot.  the  Court  Yard  absolutely  naked,  and  in 
ISfewbern  I  saw  a  boy  thro'  the  Street  with  only  a  Jacket  on,  and 
that  unbuttoned. — 

From  Pearce's  I  rode  five  Miles  to  Mr.  Blount's  Ferry  at  Tar 
River  here  two  Negroes  rowed  me  over  to  the  Washington  Shore 
where  I  landed  at  Sunset — 

Being  fond  of  remarking  upon  the  tempers  of  Men  and  upon 
human  Nature  in  general,  under  every  appearance  and  circum- 
stance I  thought  proper  to  interrogate  Polydore  one  of  the  Ne- 
groes who  rowed  me,  in  respect  to  his  condition  as  follows — 

ATTMORE,  Where  was  you  born,  boy? 

POLYDORE,  I  was  'born  in  Guinea. 

ATTMORE,  Don't  you  want  to  go  back  to  your  Country? 
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The  other  Negroe  answers — H'e  fs  fast,  he  can't  go. 

POLYDORE,  I  have  learnt  another  Language  now,  they  will  kill  me  if 
I  go  back  to  my  home — 

ATTMORE,  How  came  you  brought  from  yr.  Country, 

POLYDORE,  I  went  with  many  more  to  attack  a  town,  where  they  were 
too  strong  for  us,  they  killed  a  great  many,  and  took  140  of  us 
prisoners,  and  sold  us. — 

ATTMORE,  Had  you  not  better  have  let  them  alone  and  remained  in 
peace  at  home? 

POLYDORE,  No— My  Nation  always  fight  that  Nation — 

ATTMORE,  And  what  would  do  i'f  you  return'd  to  your  Country  now, 
*wou'd  you  be  quiet? 

POLYDORE,  No — I  go  there,  and  fight  'em  worse  than  ever. — 

As  we  got  to  Shore  at  this  period,  I  gave  my  two  ragged  Ferry- 
men a  small  present,  for  which  they  were  thankful — And  Galloped 
up  the  Shore  to  my  former  Quarters  at  Blackledge's  Here  I  found 
Miss  Sally  Salter,  &  Miss  Absoley  Kennedy, 

[The  remainder  of  the  manuscript  has  been  lost,  save  the 
next  page,  a  fragment  descriptive  of  New  BernJ\ 

NEWBEBN,  is  a  Town  situated  on  a  point  or  Neck  of  Land 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kivers  Neuse  and  Trent,  each  of  these 
Rivers  are  at  the  Town  about  three  quarters  of  a  Mile  wide,  the 
Town  contains  about  500  or  600  Houses  which  are  mostly  built  of 
Wood,  this  place  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  the  Capital  of  North 
Carolina,  tho'  the  Legislature  do  not  always  meet  there,  the  Neuse 

is  navigable  for  Sea  Vessels  about miles  above  the  Town  and 

for  Scows  and  Flats  about  Miles — The  Trent  is  navigable  above 
the  Town  for  Sea  Vessels  about  Miles  and  for  Flats  and  Scows 
about  Miles — 

There  is  an  elegant  house  in  this  place  called  the  Palace,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Governor  many  of  the  houses  are  large 
and  commodious  some  are  one  story  and  some  two  Stories  high. 

There  are  to  many  of  the  houses  Balconies  or  Piazzas  in  front 
and  sometimes  back  of  the  house,  this  Method  of  Building  is 
found  convenient  on  account  of  the  great  Summer  Heats  here — 
These  Balconies  are  often  two  Stories  high,  sometimes  one  or 
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both  ends  of  it  are  boarded  up,  and  made  into  a  Room.  There 
are  convenient  Wharves  at  Newbern,  these  are  mostly  on  the 
Trent  side  of  the  Town  where  the  Shipping  generally  lay — Ves- 
sels drawing  9  feet  water  can  come  up  to  the  place — There  is  a 
small  church29  here  with  a  square  tower,  Cupola  and  Bell  &  it  is 
the  only  place  of  Worship  in  the  Town.  This  place  being  the 
County  Town  of  Craven  County,  there  is  a  brick  Goal  here,  and  a 
Court  House,  the  latter  is  raised  on  Arches ;  the  Courts  being  held 
upstairs,  the  lower  part  serves  for  a  Market  place;  tho'  but  little 
provisions  are  carried  there ;  people  coming  in  Boats  or  Canoes  sell 
their  Marketting  at  the  River  side. 

29This  was  the  present  "Christ  Church"  New  Bern,  originally  Craven  Parish, 
established  by  the  Vestry  Act  of  1715.  (See  Colonial  Records  Vol.  II  p.  209).  The 
two  royal  Governors,  Tryon  and  Martin  attended  this  church  during  their  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Palace.  A  very  handsome  silver  communion  service  and  alms  basin, 
also  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  each  bearing  the  Royal  arms,  the  silver  engraved 
"presented  by  George  the  II,  King  of  England,"  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  Christ  Church.  The  records  of  this  Parish  were  destroyed  by  fire  many 
years  ago,  and  the  tradition  to  which  the  memoi'y  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary is  that  these  particular  articles  were  presented  to  Christ  Church  by  George  II. 

However,  Bishop  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this 
eucharistic  service  with  accompanying  Prayer  Book  and  Bible  were  originally 
fdven  to  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  Philips,  at  old  Brunswick  and  that  when  New 
Bern  became  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Government  under  William  Tryon  he  trans- 
ferred these  sacred  and  beautiful  articles  to  Christ  Church,  N'ew  Bern,  and  gave 
it  the*  distinction  of  being  the  "Royal  Chapel." 

To  the  historian  this  belief  is  quite  tenable  and  only  enhances  the  historic  interest 
that  clusters  around  this  old  Parish. 
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FOREWORD 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  there  was  probably  a  greater 
variety  of  slaveholding  interests  in  North  Carolina  than  was  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  states.  The  situation  was 
unique  in  that  both  cotton  and  tobacco  were  grown  on  a  con- 
siderable scale.  The  Carolina  tobacco  belt  was  a  southerly 
extension  of  the  Virginia  belt;  and  hence  the  slaveholding 
regime  in  this  area  was  not  unlike  that  in  the  Virginia  pied- 
mont. Cotton  was  grown  over  widely  scattered  areas,  but 
attained  the  proportions  of  a  major  crop  in  only  two  districts. 
The  one,  comprising  the  counties  of  Edgecombe,  Bertie,  Pitt, 
Martin,  and  Lenoir,  was  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State ;  the  other,  comprising  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg,  Ire- 
dell,  Union,  Anson,  and  Richmond,  was  located  to  the  south- 
westward.  Between  the  two  districts,  in  the  region  of  the  sand- 
hills, lay  the  greatest  extent  of  the  turpentine  belt ;  and  farther 
to  the  southeast,  near  the  coast,  rice  was  a  leading  staple.  The 
one  important  crop  grown  everywhere  was  corn. 

The  State  was  thus  divided  into  a  number  of  rather  well- 
defined  economic  districts  in  which  there  existed  a  variety  of 
practices  in  the  work  and  management  of  slaves.  The  develop- 
ment of  slavery  in  relation  to  the  prevailing  industries  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  State  had  been  studied  with  a  view  to 
showing  how  industry  was  conditioned  by  the  slave  regime  and 
vice  versa.  By  the  use  of  plantation  records,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  discern  the  chief  problems  which  confronted 
slaveowners  in  the  management  of  their  establishments.  Lastly, 
an  inquiry  has  been  attempted  regarding  the  profitableness  of 
slaveholding  in  different  periods.  To  supplement  Chapter  I, 
which  deals  with  the  economic  foundations  of  slavery  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  "Importation  of  Slaves"  has  been 
treated  in  Chapter  II. 

Material  of  any  kind  for  the  early  phases  of  slavery  is 
fragmentary,  the  chief  reliance  being  the  Colonial  Records, 
Legislative  Papers,  early  histories,  and  wills.  For  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  there  is  a  greater  wealth  of  material,  including 
the  Ruffin  Papers,  Murphey  Papers,  Legislative  Papers,  farm 
journals,  newspapers,  and  plantation  records.  The  main 
repositories  of  this  material  are  the  State  Library  and  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  at  Raleigh. 

This  study  was  undertaken  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  for  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Professor  U.  B.  Phillips  for  a  critical  reading  of  the  manu- 
script, and  for  helpful  advice  at  all  stages  of  its  preparation. 
To  the  entire  staff  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Library,  and  to 
Miss  Mary  Thornton  of  the  library  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  I  am  indebted  for  courteous  assistance.  I  desire  also 
to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Mrs.  J.  M.  Winfree  of  Ral- 
eigh for  permission  to  use  the  Devereux  Plantation  Book.  To 
my  colleagues  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Professor 
F.  B.  Simkins  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Shanks,  and  to  my  wife,  who  has 
rendered  very  material  assistance  in  putting  the  manuscript  in 
its  final  shape,  my  thanks  are  due. 

R.  H.  TAYLOR. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Feb.  12,  1925. 


CHAPTER  I 

SLAVEHOLDING  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

Negroes,  whose  status  prior  to  171 51  is  somewhat  in  doubt, 
were  first  brought  into  North  Carolina  by  pioneer  settlers  from 
Virginia.  However,  since  both  negroes  and  white  settlers  were 
originally  from  Virginia,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
negroes,  through  force  of  custom,  were  kept  in  much  the  same 
status  as  the  negroes  in  Virginia ;  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Albemarle  section  was  freely  derided  as  affording  a 
refuge  for  servant  debtors  and  runaway  slaves.2  Concerning 
slavery  in  the  seventeenth  century  virtually  nothing  is  ascertain- 
able  except  as  to  proprietary  instructions.  These  instructions, 
while  revealing  practically  nothing  as  regards  the  conditions  of 
slaveholding  in  the  colony,  indicate  that  the  proprietors  con- 
sistently encouraged  the  bringing  in  of  slaves  by  offering  grants 
of  land,  not  in  excess  of  fifty  acres,  to  bona  fide  settlers  for 
each  imported  able-bodied  slave  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.3  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  any  data  indicating  the  number  of 
slaves  in  the  colony  are  available.  In  two  letters,  written  in 
1709  and  1710,  the  Reverend  James  Adams  stated  that  in  the 
parish  of  Currituck  there  were  539  "souls"  of  which  97  were 
negroes,  while  in  the  neighboring  parish  of  Pasquotank,  out  of 
a  total  population  of  1,332  persons  211  were  negroes.4  There 
was  an  increasing  esteem  for  slave  labor  as  evidenced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  early  planters  to  obtain  young  negroes  to  bequeath 
to  their  sons  and  daughters,5  and  by  the  remark  of  the  mis- 
sionary, John  Urmstone,  who  deemed  the  sons  of  the  old 
planters  particularly  fortunate  in  having  a  great  number  of 

1  So  far  as  the  records  show,  it  was  not  until  1715  that  an  act  of  the  Assembly 
gave  legal  sanction  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  colony. 

3  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  I,  371.     Hereafter  this  publication  will  be 
cited  as  "C.R.,"  and  the  State  Records  of  North  Carolina  as  "S.R." 

8  C.R.,  I,  87,  182. 

4  Ibid,  I,  720,  722. 

5  Grimes,  Abstract  of  North  Carolina  Wills,  pp.  257,  262,  303,  324. 
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slaves  who  understood  most  handicrafts.6  Notwithstanding, 
labor  and  capital  were  scarce ;  and  the  early  settlers,  left  some- 
what to  their  own  devices,  resorted  to  small-scale  farming  in 
which  slave  labor  was  an  important,  but  by  no  means  a 
controlling  factor. 

Throughout  the  proprietary  period  and  in  some  degree  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  slave  labor  was  not,  as  a 
rule,  quite  so  efficient  as  it  came  to  be  at  a  later  date.  Numer- 
ous advertisements  in  colonial  newspapers  for  runaway  slaves 
disclose  that  many  of  them  spoke  broken  English  and  bore  on 
their  bodies  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  born  in  Guinea. 
Such  a  class  of  labor  was  fitted  only  for  the  crudest  work ;  but 
gradually,  through  training  and  contact  with  the  whites,  there 
developed  among  the  slaves  born  in  the  colony  a  class  of  labor 
equipped  for  farm  and  plantation  work.7  With  the  advent  of 
trained  slave  labor,  slavery  passed  from  the  experimental  stage 
to  a  stage  of  permanency  and  became  a  controlling  factor  in 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  community. 

Perhaps  the  chief  demand  for  slave  labor  arose  in  connection 
with  the  growing  of  tobacco  in  the  region  between  Albemarle 
Sound  and  the  Virginia  boundary.  Governor  Dobbs,  in  his 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1764,  remarks,  "tobacco  will 
flourish  in  the  colony,  but  is  only  grown  near  the  Virginia  line, 
where  about  2000  hogsheads  are  made,  but  chiefly  exported 
from  Virginia."8  The  early  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  to- 
bacco was  a  simpler  process  than  that  in  vogue  in  the  bright 
leaf  tobacco  belt  at  the  present  time.  The  small  plants  were 
transplanted  by  hand,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  hoes 
instead  of  plows  were  used  with  the  result  that  more  labor  was 
required  for  a  given  unit  of  land  than  is  necessary  at  present. 
In  colonial  times  the  grown  stalks  were  cut  when  ripe,  hung 
on  sticks,  and  placed  in  a  well-ventilated  barn  for  drying.9 

«C.R.,  I,  764. 

7  Brickell,  Natural  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.  272. 

8  C.R.,  IV,   1029. 

9  Bruce,  Economic  History  of   Virginia,   I,  440.     A  furnace   for  curing  tobacco 
was  invented  about  1860.     See  Southern  Planter,  Jan.  1861,  p.  49. 
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The  process  of  preparing  the  tobacco  for  prizing  and  market- 
ing was  simplified  by  making  but  three  grades  of  the  entire 
crop,10  and  the  subsequent  rehanging  and  bulking  for  prizing 
in  hogsheads  was  largely  a  matter  of  routine.  Despite  the 
simple  methods  of  cultivation  and  harvesting,  the  successful 
handling  of  a  crop  of  tobacco  called  for  a  certain  amount  of 
training.  Only  the  slaves  of  trusted  judgment  were  employed 
in  cutting  the  ripe  stalks,  but  all  able-bodied  slaves  were  used 
in  hoeing  the  plants  and  in  "breaking  out"  the  suckers.11  Even 
small  children  were  useful  in  killing  the  worms  which  fed  on 
the  plants  during  the  three  or  four  months  between  the  trans- 
planting and  the  harvest. 

The  price  of  tobacco  was  uncertain  and  often  disappointing. 
As  early  as  1666,  complaint  was  made  that  the  tobacco  market 
had  been  glutted  "for  divers  years  past,  and  for  that  reason  is 
come  to  that  low  rate  that  were  the  times  peaceable  and  the 
trade  open  it  would  not  purchase  necessarys  for  the  planters."12 
For  remedy,  it  was  recommended  by  the  Lord  Proprietor  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  that  there  be  a  cessation 
of  tobacco  planting  throughout  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Southward  plantations  for  one  year.  Such  an  agreement  was 
made  at  James  City,  Virginia,  July  12,  1666 ;  and,  accordingly, 
no  tobacco  was  lawfully  planted  in  the  three  colonies  in  1667.13 
Upon  complaint  by  the  Virginia  planters  that  the  Carolina 
tobacco  was  not  inspected  and  that  the  Carolina  planters  were 
under  no  regulation  as  to  the  making  and  planting  of  tobacco, 
the  Virginia  Assembly,  in  1679  and  again  in  1705,  passed  laws 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Carolina  tobacco  into  Virginia.14 
As  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  this  prohibition,  the  Albe- 
marle  growers  labored  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  the 
marketing  of  their  staple,  as  they  were  forced  to  rely  mainly 

10  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  p.  83. 

u  Suckers  are  sprouts  which  grow  out  of  the  tobacco  stalk  just  above  the  original 
leaves.  They  consume  much  of  the  sustenance  which  should  be  assimilated  by  the 
mother  plant. 

13  C.R.,  I,   117. 
™  Ibid.,  I,  144. 

14  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  1705,  Ch.   5. 
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upon  the  precarious  practice  of  selling  their  tobacco  to  New 
England  traders  whose  sloops  penetrated  the  sounds  and  rivers 
of  the  Albemarle  region.15 

The  low  price  of  tobacco  brought  great  economic  distress 
to  the  Virginia  planters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century;16  and  this  distress,  of  course,  was  felt  in  Albemarle, 
although  perhaps  not  so  keenly,  as  wheat  and  corn  were  there 
grown  in  abundance.17  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under 
which  tobacco  was  marketed,  the  Albemarle  growers,  unable 
to  shift  to  a  more  profitable  staple,  continued  to  employ  their 
slaves  in  its  production. 

Keeping  in  contact  with  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia, 
the  area  of  tobacco  culture  shifted  westward  in  the  wake  of 
the  frontier,  and  with  it  went  slavery.  In  1756  warehouses 
for  the  inspection  of  tobacco  were  maintained  at  convenient 
points  for  shipping  in  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Chowan,  Bertie, 
Edgecombe,  and  Beaufort  counties.18  A  movement  of  Vir- 
ginia planters  with  slaves  into  the  northern  and  central  counties, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,19  undoubtedly  pro- 
moted the  extension  of  tobacco  culture  into  the  piedmont  where 
the  soil  was  adapted  for  growing  the  better  grades.  By  1786, 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  well  established  in  Northampton, 
Halifax,  and  Warren,  in  which  counties  there  were  heavy 
black  populations.20 

There  was  probably  no  colonial  industry  identified  with 
frontier  conditions  in  which  slave  labor  could  be  more  eco- 
nomically employed  than  in  the  gathering  of  naval  stores. 
With  the  exception  of  the  edged  tools  used  in  "chipping"  or 
"barking"  the  pine  trees  and  in  cutting  the  turpentine  "boxes" 

15  Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.  117.  Governor  Burrington's  report  on  the 
State  of  the  Colony  in  1733  in  C.R.,  III,  430,  recites:  "The  trade  of  this  colony  is 
on  so  bad  a  footing  that  it  is  thought  the  people  who  traffick  with  New  England  and 
Virginia  merchants  lose  half  the  value  of  their  goods." 

18  Wertenbaker,    Virginia  Under  the  Stuarts,  p.   232. 

17  C.R.,   I,   663. 

18  Ibid.,    V,   42,   prefatory   notes. 

19  J.  S.  Bassett,  Slavery  and  Servitude  in  the  Colony  of  North  Carolina,    (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies,  XIV,  Nos.   4  and  5),  p.   18. 

20  S.R.,   XVIII,   433. 
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at  the  base  of  the  chipping,  most  of  the  equipment  could  be 
made  on  the  ground  where  the  work  was  undertaken.  The 
barrels  to  receive  the  sap  of  the  pine  trees  were  made  by  coopers 
from  the  staves,  "split  from  pine  logs  shaved  and  trimmed," 
and  then  hooped  with  split  oak  saplings.  Considerable  skill 
was  required  for  making  barrels,  but  a  number  of  slaves  in 
each  community  were  brought  up  in  this  trade.  Conditions  of 
life  in  the  pine  forests  were  rude  and  primitive,  and  in  contrast 
with  life  on  the  plantations,  the  owner  of  a  turpentine  forest 
was  at  no  pains  to  provide  comfortable  living  quarters  for  his 
family  and  slaves.  Both  whites  and  blacks,  for  the  most  part, 
lived  in  rude  huts  and  practiced  a  severe  economy. 

Prior  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  turpen- 
tine was  not  so  much  in  demand  as  tar  and  pitch;  and  it  was 
not  until  about  1800  that  turpentine  was  distilled  at  the  place 
of  production.21  Tar  and  pitch,  used  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  sailing  vessels,  found  a  ready  market  in  Eng- 
land; but,  owing  to  the  generally  inferior  quality  of  the  naval 
stores  exported  from  the  colony,  the  price  was  not  always  satis- 
factory.22 While  the  production  of  tar  and  pitch  did  not  admit 
of  any  great  concentration  of  labor,  slaves  were  commonly 
employed  in  this  business  during  the  dull  seasons.  Tar  was 
made  by  burning  fat  pine  in  the  following  manner : 

"Then  they  take  the  lightwood  which  they  pile  up  with  the 
ends  of  each  placed  slanting  towards  the  center  of  the  Kiln, 
which  is  generally  made  taper  from  the  ground;  afterwards 
they  cover  it  very  secure  with  clay  earth  or  sods  to  keep  in  the 
flames.  After  this  is  done  they  set  it  on  fire  at  the  top,  the 
weather  permitting,  which  must  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
wet.  By  this  means  the  tar  runs  into  the  center,  and  from 
thence  into  the  funnel,  where  they  attend  day  and  night  with 
ladles  to  put  it  into  barrels  prepared  for  the  purpose  till  the 
kiln  is  burnt  out,  which  is  generally  in  eight  and  forty  hours 
or  less."23 

21  Bulletin  229,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1915,  p.  3.  For  further 
details  regarding  the  naval  stores  industry  see  Ch.  Ill,  pp.  47-50  infra. 

32  C.R.,  IV,  8.  A  merchantable  barrel  of  turpentine  of  thirty-one  gallons  was 
made  ratable  at  £1.5s  in  1723.  Ibid.,  IV.,  p.  293. 

"Brickell,  Natural  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.   266. 
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Where  the  market  was  distant  and  the  larger  streams 
nearby,  the  marketing  of  naval  stores  was  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  natural  waterways;  but,  in  case  the  streams  were  not 
conveniently  situated,  barrels  of  tar  drawn  by  horses  were 
rolled  to  market  "by  an  axis  which  goes  through  both  heads."24 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  slave  labor 
was  employed  in  the  naval  stores  industry  prior  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  a  rule,  farming  was  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  naval  stores  industry  except,  perhaps,  in  the  pine 
barrens  where  the  poverty  of  the  soil  discouraged  agriculture.25 
The  will  of  Dennis  MacClendon  of  Bertie  County  (1725) 
recites :  "I  desire  my  two  negroes  .  .  .  in  ye  winter  to 
make  pitch  and  tar  and  freight  it  away  to  New  England  for 
such  goods  as  shall  be  best  for  my  wife."26  In  1750,  John 
Peyton  Porter  of  Beaufort  County  requested  in  his  will  that 
certain  negroes  be  kept  on  a  specified  tract  of  land  to  make  tar 
and  turpentine  in  order  to  raise  money.27  Governor  Burring- 
ton,  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  Province  in  1733,  said : 
"Upon  application  from  some  men  who  employ  their  slaves 
chiefly  in  making  tar  and  pitch  that  less  quantities  would  be 
made  and  their  business  cramped  if  they  were  not  permitted 
to  take  up  more  than  fifty  acres  for  each  person  in  their  fami- 
lies, I  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  warrants  for  a  small  quantity 
beyond  that  complement,  the  land  was  barren  and  unfit  for 
cultivation."28  Governor  Johnston,  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  December  12,  1734,  stated  that  more  tar  and  pitch  were 
made  in  the  two  Carolinas  than  in  all  the  other  provinces  on 
the  continent,  "and  rather  more  in  North  than  in  South 
Carolina."29 


34  Henderson,   Washington's  Southern  Tour,  p.  79.     One  horse  drew  two  barrels. 

25  See  C.R.,  III,  431. 

26  Grimes,  Abstract  of  North  Carolina  Wills,  p.  266. 
"Ibid.,  p.   295. 

28  C.R.,    III,    431.      In    1764   the   export    of    naval    stores   from    North    Carolina 
amounted  to  36,647  barrels.     C.R.,  V,  42,  prefatory  notes. 
»/&«.,  IV,  5. 
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There  was  a  considerable  body  of  slave  labor  in  New  Han- 
over County30  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Rice  culture 
was  largely  confined  to  the  tide  water  lowlands  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  supplying  in  large  measure  the  physical  basis  for 
the  wealth  and  culture  of  that  region — a  region  which  played  a 
conspicuous  role  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  The  method  of 
cultivation  involved  the  periodical  flooding  of  the  fields  with 
fresh  water  from  the  neighboring  streams  or  reservoirs.  The 
fields  were  seeded  between  March  and  May  and  the  rice  was 
harvested  in  September.  Hoes  were  used  exclusively  in  the 
cultivation,  with  the  result  that  the  ratio  of  labor  to  land  bulked 
large.  The  reaping  and  threshing  were  done  by  hand  in  primi- 
tive style,31  thus  exacting  from  laborers  a  great  amount  of 
physical  exertion.  Indeed,  so  fatiguing  was  this  labor  that  a 
certain  "Lady  of  Quality,"  who  visited  the  Cape  Fear  section 
in  1775,  said,  "The  labor  required  for  the  cultivation  is  fit 
only  for  slaves,  and  I  think  the  hardest  work  I  have  seen  them 
engaged  in."32  Within  the  area  of  rice  culture,  rice  was  by  no 
means  a  subsidiary  crop;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  such  crops  as  corn,  wheat,  and 
indigo.33  For  example,  a  plantation  about  six  miles  from  Wil- 
mington, sometime  the  residence  of  Robert  Schaw,  embraced 
upwards  of  100  acres  of  high  land  cleared  and  under  fence, 
and  about  fifty  acres  of  rice  land,  twenty  of  which  had  been 
ditched.34  Again,  the  plantation  known  as  Castle  Hayne,  situ- 
ated eight  or  nine  miles  northeast  of  Wilmington,  embraced 
1500  acres  of  land,  500  of  which  were  cleared,  with  rice  fields 
comprising  seventy  acres.35 

80  In  1756  the  negro  population  of  New  Hanover  County  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  county  in  the  colony,  C.R.,  V,  603. 

81  See  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  p.  90. 

83  Andrews,  The  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  p.  194. 
88  Georgia   Historical   Society   Collections,   II,   55-60. 

84  Advertisement  in  North  Carolina  Chronicle,   Dec.   6,   1790. 

86  Advertisement  in  Wilmington  Gazette,  Mar.  9,  1798.  Mr.  DeLancey  Evans 
of  WarreJiton,  Va.,  an  authority  on  rice  culture  in  America,  states  that  the  Cape 
Fear  River  marked  the  northermost  limit  in  North  America  of  rice  culture  by  irri- 
gation; and  that  so  clearly  denned  was  this  northern  limit  that  the  quality  of  the 
rice  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cape  Fear  was  superior  to  that  grown  on  the  north 
side. 
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During  the  Revolution  the  orderly  processes  of  industry 
were  interrupted.  British  armies  scattered  the  slaves  in  the 
State  and  carried  others  beyond  its  limits.36  In  1779,  the  State 
government  confiscated  the  slave  property  of  numerous  pro- 
scribed Tories.37  The  status  of  slavery  was  somewhat  further 
disturbed  in  the  period  of  industrial  disorder  following  the  war 
by  the  action  of  the  Quakers,  who  protested  against  the  evils 
of  slaveholding  by  attempting  to  emancipate  large  numbers  of 
their  slaves.38 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  no 
marked  developments  in  the  industrial  regime  of  the  State. 
Slave  labor  continued  to  be  employed  on  an  increasing  scale, 
with  a  pronounced  tendency  towards  concentration  in  the  to- 
bacco counties  adjacent  to  the  Virginia  boundary.  The  major- 
ity of  whites  were  non-slaveholders  who  lived  in  considerable 
isolation,  and  raised  corn  and  hogs  "to  subsist  them  in  the 
most  slovenly  manner."39  The  primitive  regime  of  the  country 
permitted  hogs  to  run  at  large  and  feed  on  acorns,  mast,  and 
berries ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  even 
cattle  running  at  large  in  the  forests  and  swamps  would  survive 
the  winter.40  The  leading  pursuit  of  the  backwoodsmen  was 
the  raising  of  live  stock ;  for  nature  provided  forage,  and  market- 
ing entailed  no  great  expense.  Accordingly,  in  the  backwoods 
economy  of  the  time  there  was  small  place  for  slave  labor, 
except  in  areas  where  naval  stores  were  made  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Save  in  the  regions  where  rice  and  tobacco  were  staple  crops, 
there  did  not  develop  during  the  eighteenth  century  a  planta- 

88  MS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  of  1784,  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

v  S.R.,  XII,  992  and  ibid,  XVIII,  420. 

88  State  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  1796.  Quakers  were  indicted  by  the  grand  juries  of 
Chowan,  Tyrrell,  and  Hertford  Counties  in  1795-96  for  their  efforts  to  secure 
partial  and  general  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  attitude  of  the  Quakers  towards 
slavery  is  well  treated  in  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery. 

38  Andrews,  The  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  p.   153. 

40  Ash,  T.,  "A  Brief  Description  of  the  Province  of  Carolina,"  Historical 
Collections  of  South  Carolina,  II,  pp.  10-18,  B.  R.  Carroll,  editor. 
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tion  regime  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  developed  in  the 
nineteenth  century  when  cotton  became  the  leading  staple.  It 
was  said  of  Chowan  County,  in  1784,  that  a  man  who  owned  a 
still,  a  mill,  and  a  blacksmith's  shop  was  accounted  wealthy;41 
and  a  writer,  describing  the  state  of  society  in  Edgecombe 
County  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  remarked  that  agriculture 
was  so  little  esteemed  as  to  permit  of  one  horse  and  plow  serv- 
ing a  whole  neighborhood.42  Josiah  Quincy,  on  visiting  Bruns- 
wick, New  Bern,  and  adjacent  districts  in  1773,  noted  that  the 
number  of  negroes  was  much  less  in  North  Carolina  than  in 
South  Carolina.  "Their  [the  planters  of  the  colony]  staple 
commodity,"  he  said,  "is  not  so  valuable,  not  being  in  so  great 
demand  as  the  rice,  indigo,  etc.  of  the  South.  Hence  labor 
becomes  more  necessary,  and  he  who  has  an  interest  of  his  own 
to  serve  is  a  laborer  in  the  field.  .  .  .  You  see  husbandmen, 
yeomen,  and  white  laborers  scattered  through  the  country, 
instead  of  herds  of  negroes  and  slaves."43  At  the  close  of  the 
century,  however,  the  plantation  aristocracy  was  becoming  more 
conscious  of  its  social  and  economic  position ;  so  that  many  of 
the  larger  planters,  in  emulation  of  the  Virginians,  maintained 
establishments  typical  of  the  plantation  regime  in  the  favored 
districts  of  the  Old  Dominion.44  Large  slaveholdings  were, 
nevertheless,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Conspicuous 
among  the  larger  establishments  were  those  of  Thomas  Pollock 
of  Chowan  County,  who  owned  upwards  of  40,000  acres  of 
land  and  about  seventy-five  slaves;  Edward  Moseley  of  New 
Hanover  County,  whose  estate  in  Edgecombe  contained  10,000 
acres  and  fifty-six  slaves ;  and  Roger  Moore  of  New  Hanover, 
who  owned  upwards  of  10,000  acres  and  about  250  slaves.48 
Data  concerning  the  number  and  distribution  of  slaves  in 
North  Carolina  prior  to  1800  are  scattered  and,  for  the  most 

41  Smyth,  Tour  in  the  United  States,  I,  101. 

0  MS.   in  the  Henderson  Letter  Book,  North   Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
«  C.R.,  IX,  612. 

44  La    Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,    Travels,   II,    518. 
*»  Grimes,  Abstract  of  North  Carolina  Wills,  pp.  292,  253,  257. 
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part,  conjectural.  The  Board  of  Trade,  in  its  representation  of 
the  state  of  his  Majesty's  plantations  in  1721,  stated  that,  from 
the  accounts  available,  "the  number  of  persons  in  their  tythables 
or  poll  tax  [in  North  Carolina]  were  not  long  since  above  1600 
of  which  about  one-third  were  blacks."46  In  1733,  Governor 
Burrington  placed  the  number  of  white  men,  women,  and 
children  at  30,000,  and  the  blacks  at  6,000.  From  1740  until 
the  Revolution  there  was  a  rapid  increase  of  both  blacks  and 
whites,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Council  was  employed  in  granting  lands  to  settlers  on  the  basis 
of  headrights.  Governor  Johnston  (1734-1752)  was  active  and 
successful  in  promoting  immigration,  and  during  his  adminis- 
tration the  extension  of  settlement  warranted  the  erection  of 
the  interior  counties  of  Northampton,  Johnston,  Granville, 
Cumberland,  and  Duplin.47  A  return  of  the  list  of  taxables  for 
the  year  1765  shows  a  total  of  28,542  whites  and  17,370  blacks 
and  mulattoes,48  while  the  census  of  1790  reports  the  white 
population  at  288,204  and  the  slave  population  at  100,572  or 
25.5%  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.49 

The  census  returns  for  1755  are  by  no  means  complete,  but 
they  serve  to  convey  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  distribution 
of  blacks  in  most  of  the  principal  counties.  With  the  exception 
of  New  Hanover  and  Craven  counties,  the  heaviest  black  popu- 
lation was  found  in  the  tobacco  belt,  which  at  that  time  was 
shifting  westward  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties.  Counties 
with  the  most  numerous  slaves  were  New  Hanover,  1374; 
Craven,  934;  Edgecornbe,  924;  Northampton,  834;  Beaufort, 
567 ;  Granville,  426 ;  Bladen,  346 ;  Pasquotank,  366 ;  and  Tyr- 
rell, 335. 50  Outside  the  tobacco  belt,  slaveholding  before  1755 
had  not  spread  appreciably  into  the  uplands.  Orange,  a  mid- 

46  C.R.,    II,    419.      By    an    act    of    the    Assembly    of    1715,    all    slaves    were    made 
tythable  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  all  males  not  slaves  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

47  Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina,  I,  265. 

48  This  report  is  incomplete  and  only  approximately  correct. 

49  There  were  4,975  free  negroes  in  the  State  in  1790. 

50  C.R.,  V,  575.     No  returns  are  available  for  Bertie,  Chowan,  Carteret,  Cumber- 
land,  Halifax,  Johnston,  and  Perquimans. 
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die-western  county,  had  a  white  population  of  950,  and  a  black 
population  of  only  50;  while  Rowan,  another  western  county, 
was  credited  with  1,116  whites  and  54  blacks.51 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century  there  was  a  noticeable 
increase  of  the  proportion  of  slaves  in  most  of  the  eastern 
counties.  Only  one  county,  Tyrrell,  experienced  a  pronounced 
loss  of  slave  population  from  1790  to  1800,  with  Martin  and 
Chowan  sustaining  slight  losses.  On  the  other  hand,  sixteen 
counties,  mainly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  suffered  a  loss 
of  white  population  in  the  same  period.52  In  the  western 
counties  quite  a  different  situation  prevailed.  For  example, 
Guilford  contained  2,618  whites  in  1790  and  8,497  whites  in 
1800.  The  rather  rapid  increase  of  slaves  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  due  to  any  change  of  regime, 
but  merely  to  expansion  of  settlement  in  the  uplands  and  the 
enlargement  of  plantations  on  the  coast.  Additions  to  the  stock 
of  slaves  came  through  natural  increase,  the  migration  of  slave- 
holders from  neighboring  states,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic 
slave  trade. 

The  average  size  of  slaveholdings  in  certain  selected 
counties  in  1790  suggests  the  location  of  the  plantation  regime. 
The  average  in  both  Warren  and  New  Hanover  was  10.3  slaves 
per  slaveholding  family.  Eleven  slaveholders  in  Warren53 
owned  more  than  50  slaves  each ;  and  two  men,  Thomas  Eaton 
and  Herbert  Haynes,  owned  138  each.  Halifax,  an  adjoining 
county,  ranked  next  with  an  average  slaveholding  of  8.7.  The 
average  for  Edgecombe  was  6.5 ;  for  Montgomery,  a  southern 
county,  4.6;  and  for  Randolph,  a  western  county,  3.5.  The 
average  slaveholding  for  the  entire  State  was  6.29,  and  the 
slaveholding  families  constituted  thirty-one  per  cent  of  all  the 
families  of  the  State.54 

"Rowan  County  in  1755  embraced  most  of  western  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see. See  WEeeler,  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  356. 

M  In  some  instances  the  loss  of  population  was   due   to  a  division  of   counties. 
68  Warren  was,  perhaps,  the  leading  tobacco  county  in  1790. 
M  Heads  of  Families,   Census  of  1790. 


CHAPTER  II 

IMPORTATION  OF  SLAVES 

The  early  planters  in  North  Carolina  preferred,  it  seems, 
to  stock  their  plantations  with  young  negroes  rather  than  with 
indented  servants,  who,  according  to  the  missionary,  John  Urm- 
stone,  were  seldom  worth  keeping,  as  they  never  stayed  out  the 
term  for  which  they  were  indented.1  According  to  Brickell, 
slaves  were  reckoned  "the  greatest  riches  in  these  parts,"  and 
were  always  sure  commodities  for  gold  and  silver;2  and  for 
that  reason  planters  were  at  great  pains  to  lay  by  a  store  of 
gold  and  silver  with  which  to  purchase  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies  and  other  places.3  A  more  common  practice,  however, 
was  to  send  tar  and  pitch  to  New  England  and  live  stock  and 
foodstuffs  to  Virginia  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  invested 
in  slaves.  Governor  Burrington  accused  the  colonists  of  having 
money  to  purchase  slaves  in  Virginia,  and  of  not  having  money 
to  pay  quit-rents;  whereupon  a  committee  of  the  Assembly 
made  answer :  "Those  who  take  such  pains  to  carry  provisions 
to  Virginia  at  the  charge  of  a  great  land  carriage,  do  it  chiefly 
to  lodge  money  there  to  purchase  slaves,  which  are  difficult  to 
be  bought  any  other  way/'4  On  account  of  the  dangers  of 
navigation  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  the  consequent 
dearth  of  trade  centers  and  hard  money,  ships  engaged  in  the 
African  slave  trade  seldom,  if  ever,  brought  their  cargoes  direct 
to  the  colony.  Relative  to  these  conditions  Governor  Burring- 
ton said :  "Great  is  the  loss  this  country  has  in  not  being  sup- 
plied by  vessels  from  Guinea  with  negroes.  In  any  part  of  the 
province  the  people  are  able  to  pay  for  a  shipload ;  but  as  none 

1  C.R.,  II,  261.  The  number  of  indented  servants  in  the  colony  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. They  were  probably  never  so  numerous  as  the  negro  slaves.  Laws  similar 
to  those  in  force  in  Virginia  were  enacted  by  the  Assemblies  of  1715  and  1741,  giving 
the  indented  servants  a  definite  legal  status.  There  was  no  further  legislation  with 
respect  to  indented  servants  after  1741. 

3  Brickell,  Natural  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.  272. 

*Ibid.,   p.   45. 

*C.R.,  Ill,  609. 
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come  directly  from  Africa,  we  are  under  a  necessity  to  buy 
the  refuse,  refractory,  and  distempered  negroes  brought  in 
from  other  governments."5 

The  dependence  of  the  colonists  of  the  Albemarle  section 
upon  Virginia  for  marketing  facilities  and  for  supplies  of  all 
sorts  was  an  outstanding  economic  handicap.  For  slaves  pur- 
chased in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  planters  paid  not  only  the 
original  cost  of  their  delivery  in  Virginia,  but,  in  addition,  they 
paid  the  Virginia  dealers  a  profit  and  defrayed  the  cost  of  over- 
land transportation.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  on  occasion  the  early  planters  sent  cargoes  of  tar 
and  pitch  to  New  England  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
invested  in  young  negroes.6  English  merchants  and  factors 
from  about  1770  to  1776  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  negroes  tc 
South  Carolina  planters  on  liberal  terms,  and  during  those  years 
that  colony  prospered;7  but  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
industry  in  North  Carolina  apparently  did  not  warrant  the 
extension  of  liberal  credits  by  British  merchants  and,  as  a 
result,  negro  slaves  were  brought  in  through  various  indirect 
channels.  Customhouse  records  disclose  that  the  number  of 
slaves  who  entered  the  colony  by  water  was  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  who  came  in  by  land.  "In  1754  only 
nineteen  negroes  were  entered  at  the  customhouse  at  Bath,  and 
during  the  preceding  seven  years  the  average  number  annually 
brought  in  at  Beaufort  was  only  seventeen."8 

On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  an  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit 
the  slave  trade.  The  Provincial  Congress  in  session  at  New 
Bern,  August  27,  1774,  resolved,  "We  will  not  import  any  slave 
or  slaves,  nor  purchase  any  slave  or  slaves  imported  or  brought 
into  this  province  by  others  from  any  part  of  the  world  after 


5  C.R.,  III,  430-433.  John  Urmstone's  disposition  to  invest  £40  in  goods  to  buy 
three  or  four  negroes  in  Guinea  suggests  that  there  were  private  traders  to  the  coas 
of  Guinea  who  outfitted  in  the  colony.  See  C.R.,  II,  261. 

8  See  footnote,  p.  12. 

T  Ramsay,  History  of  South  Carolina,  p.   67. 

8  Connor,   History  of  North   Carolina,   I,   184. 
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the  first  day  of  November  next."9  This  resolution  was  passed 
in  conformity  with  a  resolve  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
its  enforcement  was  designed  to  strike  a  blow  at  British  com- 
merce. Doubtless  the  action  of  the  Provincial  Congress  was 
superinduced  by  considerations  of  public  safety,  as  slaves  could 
be  used  by  the  British  authorities  to  help  coerce  their  masters. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  resolution  of  1774  was  enforced  for 
a  time,  at  least,  by  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety,  for  slaves 
brought  in  by  water  when  apprehended  were  promptly  ordered 
reshipped  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came.10  One  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  residing  in  the  State  in  1777,  owned  slaves  in 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  but  was  not  allowed  to  bring  them 
into  the  State ;  whereupon  he  petitioned  the  legislature  to  release 
him  of  the  duty  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  from  being  confiscated  by 
the  British.11 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  no  tax  was  levied  on  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  North  Carolina  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Virginia  Assembly  made  numer- 
ous attempts  to  discourage  the  importation  of  slaves  by  impos- 
ing from  time  to  time  a  tax  on  all  slaves  brought  in  from 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,12  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa.13 
The  first  impressive  protest  from  any  considerable  body  of 
citizens  of  the  colony  against  the  African  slave  trade  was  regis- 
tered by  the  freeholders  of  Rowan  County  in  1774.  They 
placed  themselves  on  record  against  the  African  slave  trade  in 
the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved  that  the  African  slave  trade  is  injurious  to  this 
colony,  obstructs  the  population  of  it,  prevents  manufacturers 
and  other  useful  emigrants  from  Europe  from  settling  among 


BC.R.,   IX,   1046. 

10  Ibid.,    IX,    1013,    1099. 

u  MS.   in  Legislative  Papers,   1777. 

12  The   tax    on    slaves    from    North    Carolina    was    imposed    primarily    to    prevent 
smuggling    through    the    State.      Ballagh,    History    of    Slavery    in    Virginia,    p.    15, 
footnote. 

13  Ballagh,  History  of  Slavery  in   Virginia,  p.   21. 
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us,  and  occasions  an  annual  increase  of  the  balance  of  trade 
against  the  colonies."14 

It  would  appear  from  this  resolution  that  the  chief  objection 
of  these  people  to  the  slave  trade  was  based  on  economic,  not 
humanitarian,  grounds ;  and  it  is  also  significant  that  the  pro- 
test came  from  a  western  county.  Due  in  part  to  the  dearth 
of  labor  occasioned  by  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  resumption 
of  the  slave  trade  after  the  war.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  1787 
that  the  General  Assembly  took  the  initial  step  in  taxing  the 
traffic,  basing  its  action  on  the  general  ground  that  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  "into  this  State  is  productive  of  evil  conse- 
quences and  highly  impolitic."  Whatever  the  motive,  a  duty 
of  £5  was  levied  on  all  slaves  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve  brought  in  by  water.  Slaves  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty  were  made  subject  to  the  same  duty,  while  those 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirty  were  subject  to  a  duty  of 
£10.  Slaves  brought  in  by  land  were  to  be  assessed  in  like 
manner.  Failure  to  pay  the  tax  made  the  offender  subject  to 
the  forfeiture  of  £100  for  each  slave  smuggled  into  the  State 
and,  in  order  to  encourage  prosecution  of  offenders,  the 
informer  was  to  receive  one-half  the  fine.15  Anyone  wishing 
to  remove  to  North  Carolina  with  slaves  was  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  law,  provided  an  oath  was  taken  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  the  effect  that  the  slaves  were  not  brought 
in  for  sale.  In  addition,  a  general  head  tax  of  five  pounds  was 
imposed  on  all  slaves  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.16 
The  act  of  1787  did  not  prohibit,  but  no  doubt  discouraged, 
the  slave  trade.  In  1786,  Henry  Hill  and  Thomas  Fitch  fitted 
out  a  ship  to  go  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves.  Upon  return- 
ing to  Port  Roanoke  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  they  protested 
against  the  payment  of  the  increased  duty,  alleging  in  their  peti- 
tion to  the  legislature  that  the  duty  had  been  raised  in  excess 

"C.R.,  IX,  1026. 

"Iredell's  Revise*,  pp.   577-579. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  578. 
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of  five  per  cent  in  their  absence.17  The  customhouse  records 
of  the  Port  of  Brunswick,  covering  the  period  from  1783  to 
1789,  show  a  total  of  290  slaves  entered,  128  of  whom  came 
from  the  West  Indies;  while  others  came  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Virginia,  and  Maryland.18  At 
that  time  the  Cape  Fear  region  was  carrying  on  a  thriving  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  where  lumber,  staves,  and  foodstuffs  were 
sold  and  a  number  of  slaves  purchased. 

Due  presumably  to  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution by  North  Carolina  in  1789,  the  act  of  1787  was  repealed 
in  1790,  and  there  was  no  restriction  on  the  importation  of 
slaves  until  1794.  Indeed,  in  some  sections  of  the  East  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  disposition  to  wait  and  let  Congress  put 
an  end  to  the  traffic.19  A  letter  from  Archibald  Maclaine  of 
Wilmington  to  Edward  Jones,  Assemblyman-elect  from  one  of 
the  upland  counties,  affords  some  index  as  to  the  localization  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade  in  1790.  After  stating 
that  he  hears  Mr.  Jones  will  support  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  slave 
trade  with  "a  religious  enthusiasm,"  Mr.  Maclaine  continues : 

"Considering  our  situation  on  the  seacoast  and  particularly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Fear,  I  should  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  leave  that  matter  to  Congress  who  certainly  will  do 
the  business  effectually  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years.  I  believe 
you  have  no  instructions  on  the  subject  and  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  your  constituents  who  either  have  no  property  or  not 
considering  the  dependence  of  the  town  on  the  country  might 
probably  have  been  willing  to  abolish  the  importation;  but 
though  I  make  no  doubt  even  had  your  sentiments  been  fully 
known  you  would  have  carried  your  election,  yet  you  certainly 
would  not  have  had  quite  so  great  a  majority  as  you  had."20 

17  MS.   in   Legislative  Papers,   House  of   Commons,   1788.     It  appears  from  the 
petition    of   Messrs.    Fitch   and   Hill   that   there   was   a    duty   of    2y2%    on    imported 
slaves  before  1787. 

18  The  identity  of  a  few  of  the  ships  cannot  be  ascertained;   consequently  fifty- 
two  of  the  lot   of   290   slaves   cannot   be   accounted  for.      Most   of   the   slaves   were 
shipped  in  small  parcels  along  with  other  cargo.     The  last  entry  recorded  was  that 
of  Sept.  28,  1789. 

19  Virginia  prohibited  the  African  slave  trade  in  1778,  and  South  Carolina  began 
her  series  of  temporary  prohibitions  in  1787.     DuBois,  Suppression  of  Slave-Trade, 
Appendix,  A,  pp.   224,  229. 

20  S.R.,   XXII,   619. 
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The  opposition  of  the  commercial  and  planting  interests  of 
the  East  was  overcome  in  1794,  and  in  that  year  a  heavy  fine 
was  imposed  on  the  importation  of  slaves.  While  there  was 
doubtless  enthusiastic  support  for  the  measure,  its  passage 
might  have  been  further  delayed  had  not  a  terrifying  negro 
insurrection  occurred  in  San  Domingo  in  1791. 21  This  insur- 
rection thoroughly  aroused  the  people  of  the  State  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  potential  danger  of  a  large  negro  population.  By 
the  act  of  1794  a  fine  of  £100  was  imposed  on  every  person 
convicted  of  "importing  or  bringing  slaves  or  indented  servants 
of  color  into  this  State  after  the  first  day  of  May  the  next 
ensuing  by  land  or  water  ;"22  and  in  1795  the  legislature  placed 
a  further  restriction  on  the  importation  of  slaves  by  making  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  removing  to  the  State,  "with  intent  to 
settle  or  otherwise,"  from  any  of  the  West  Indian  or  Bahama 
Islands  to  bring  with  him  any  negroes  or  people  of  color  above 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  under  penalty  of  £100  for  each  and 
every  slave  or  person  of  color  so  brought  in.23  Slaves  from 
the  West  Indies  were  deemed  particularly  objectionable  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  liable  to  be  innoculated  with  ideas  of 
freedom  and,  once  in  the  State,  might  prove  incendiary  in  an 
otherwise  peaceable  negro  population.  To  many  public  men  of 
the  time  danger  from  this  source  appeared  imminent ;  so  much 
so  that,  in  1798,  Governor  Samuel  Ashe  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  State  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
slaves  or  free  persons  of  color.  He  stated  in  his  proclamation 
that  several  shiploads  of  San  Domingan  negroes  had  set  sail, 
and  that  one  shipload  had  arrived  in  Charleston.  All  civil  and 
military  officers  on  or  near  the  coast  were  charged  to  enforce 
the  law  without  resort  to  violence.24  Despite  precautions,  West 
Indian  negroes  found  their  way  into  the  State.  The  landing  of 
a  number  of  emancipated  negroes  from  the  island  of  Guada- 

21  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  slave  insurrection  in  San  Domingo,  see  F.  L. 
Stoddard,  The  French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo. 

22  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1794,  p.  2. 
nRevisal  of  1821,  pp.  786-787. 

24  North  Carolina  Journal,  June  18,   1798. 
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loupe  at  Wilmington  in  1803  so  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  that  they  memorialized  Congress  to  take  action  to  prevent 
the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  any  persons  of  that 
class.25 

The  act  of  1794  was  not  effective  against  smuggling.  Hence, 
in  1806  a  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  respect- 
ing changes  in  the  act  of  1794  which  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  future  importation  of  slaves.  The  committee 
reported  the  act  defective  in  that  it  was  made  no  particular 
person's  duty  to  prosecute  suits  against  offenders.26  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  were  not  acted  upon  until 
1816,  and  then  the  State  moved  forward  rather  tardily  to  pro- 
vid  enforcement  machinery  which  would  comply  with  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1807. 27  The  legislature  so  amended  the  act  of 
1794  as  to  require  the  sheriffs  of  the  various  counties  to  seize 
every  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color  imported  as  a  slave 
since  January  1,  1808,  and  to  offer  such  persons  at  public  sale 
at  the  county  courthouses.  Persons  who  had  purchased  illegally 
imported  slaves  prior  to  November  18,  1816  for  "a  fair  and 
valuable  consideration"  were  to  be  protected  in  their  purchase 
by  the  State.28  In  1819  Mary  Ann  Sansun  came  to  Wilmington 
from  Martinique,  bringing  with  her  domestic  servants  who  were 
slaves.  Upon  her  arrival,  her  servants  were  seized  by  the 
sheriff  to  be  disposed  of  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  1816; 
whereupon  she  petitioned  the  legislature  for  relief.  Her  serv- 
ants were  restored,  on  condition  that  she  give  bond  to  remove 
them  from  the  State  within  four  months.29 

Much  indignation  was  expressed  concerning  the  re-opening 
of  the  slave  trade  in  South  Carolina  in  1803.  In  the  issue  of 

25  Annals  of  Congress,   7  Congress,  2  sess.,  pp.  385-386. 

20  Raleigh  Register,  Dec.  8,  1806.  Mr.  Alston  of  North  Carolina  remarked  in 
Congress  in  1806  that  one  hundred  West  Indian  negroes  were  more  to  be  feared 
than  ten  thousand  persons  from  Africa.  Annals  of  Congress,  9  Congress,  1  Sess., 
p.  359. 

27  An  act  of  Congress  of  1807  closed  the  African  slave  trade,  but  the  enforcement 
machinery  was  to  be  provided  by  the  several  States. 

28  Rcvisal   of   1821,   p.    1350. 

29  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,   1819. 
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the  Raleigh  Register  for  July  26,  1806,  the  editor  described  the 
action  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  as  a  "detested,  short- 
sighted policy,  which  in  order  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a  few 
can  impose  upon  the  State  the  greatest  calamity  with  which 
any  nation  has  ever  been  afflicted."  Again,  in  the  issue  of  the 
same  paper  for  January  7,  1808,  the  editor  remarked :  "Nearly 
ten  thousand  slaves  have  been  imported  into  Charleston  during 
the  last  year.  Humanity  rejoices  that  an  end  is  now  put  to  this 
abominable  practice."  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  in 
December,  1804  adopted  a  resolution  by  a  virtually  unanimous 
vote,  instructing  the  senators  and  requesting  the  representatives 
of  the  State  in  Congress  to  take  all  legal  and  necessary  steps  "to 
obtain  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
so  as  to  authorize  and  empower  the  Congress  ...  to  pass 
a  law  whenever  they  think  it  expedient  to  prevent  the  further 
importation  of  slaves  or  people  of  color"  from  any  part  of  the 
world  outside  the  United  States.30  The  Governor  was  re- 
quested to  forward  copies  of  the  resolution  to  the  chief 
executives  of  the  different  States. 

If  one  seeks  to  determine  the  controlling  cause  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  African  slave  trade  from  1791  to  1807,  he  will  find 
that  it  was  largely  social.  The  indefinable  dread  of  a  slave 
insurrection — an  insurrection  incited  by  negroes  from  the  West 
Indies — haunted  the  minds  of  the  whites.  To  permit  the  slave 
trade  on  any  terms  meant  that  negroes  from  the  West  Indies 
would  inevitably  find  their  way  into  the  State ;  hence,  much  of 
the  legislation  directed  against  the  trade  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  actuated  by  fear  of  contact  with 
the  West  Indian  negroes.  Representative  J.  H.  Bryan,  of  the 
New  Bern  District,  speaking  in  Congress  in  1828  said,  "The 
only  foreign  trade  of  North  Carolina  is  and  long  has  been  with 
the  West  Indian  Islands."31  If  this  be  true,  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  that  source  could  scarcely  be  suppressed  except  by 
means  of  a  general  prohibition. 

80  Raleigh  Register,  Dec.   17,  1804. 

31  Congressional  Debates,  1827-1828,  V.  4,  part  2,  p.  2111. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  the  masses  of  the  people 
reacted  at  any  given  time  to  a  given  issue  or  condition.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  slave  trade  based  on  ethical  grounds  was  probably 
strongest  from  1776  to  1791,  a  period  in  which  the  equalitarian 
doctrines  of  the  Revolution  caused  many  intelligent  people  to 
pity  the  condition  of  the  negro  slave.  Humanitarians  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  at  Philadelphia  decried  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  in  the  North  Carolina  Conven- 
tion, which  met  at  Hillsborough  in  1788  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  ratifying  the  federal  constitution,  not  a  voice  was  raised 
in  its  behalf.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  delegates  who  commented 
on  article  I,  section  9,  of  the  proposed  constitution  were  unani- 
mous in  their  condemnation  of  the  "abominable  traffic."  Mr. 
Iredell  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
would  be  "an  event  which  must  be  pleasing  to  every  generous 
mind  and  every  friend  of  human  nature."32  In  1806,  however, 
we  find  Mr.  Holland  of  North  Carolina  stating  in  Congress  that 
slavery  was  regarded  as  a  political,  not  a  moral  evil;  and  on 
that  ground,  he  thought,  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  were 
disposed  to  stop  the  slave  trade  at  some  future  time.33 

Economic  considerations  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade 
were  not  particularly  stressed  in  the  public  prints,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  economic  conditions  exerted  no  incon- 
siderable influence  on  the  public  mind.  By  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  State  was  fairly  well  supplied  with  slave 
labor,34  and  during  the  hard  times  following  the  Revolution  the 
price  of  slaves  declined;35  hence,  any  large  additions  to  the 
general  stock  would  have  caused  a  further  depreciation  in  price. 
Again,  the  cotton  industry,  prior  to  1800,  was  in  its  infancy, 

32  Elliot,  Debates,  IV,  118. 

33  Annals  of   Congress,   9   Cong.,   2    Sess.,  p.    240 — The  opinion   of   Mr.    Holland 
should  not  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  prevailing  opinion  in  North   Carolina. 
At  this  time,  perhaps  the  majority  of  thoughtful  people  regarded  slavery  as  a  moral 
evil.     Representative  Bryan  of  N.  C.,  characterized  slavery  as  a  "moral  pestilence." 
See    Congressional   Debates    1827-28,    IV,    part    1,    p.    1083. 

34  Increase  in  slave  population  of  North  Carolina  from  1790  to  1800  was  32%,  a 
percentage  of  increase,  in  excess  of  that  for  any  subsequent  decade. 

35  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,   pp.   366-367. 
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and  its  future  development  as  the  leading  staple  of  the  State 
was  hardly  contemplated  by  the  average  man ;  besides,  the  price 
of  tobacco36  and  naval  stores37  was  said  to  have  been  so  low 
as  to  discourage  production.  Lastly,  since  North  Carolina's 
share  in  the  slave  trade  was  almost  negligible,  there  was,  from 
the  pecuniary  standpoint,  very  little  incentive  for  keeping  it 
open. 

"Hart,  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  III,   71. 
87  Louis  H.  de  Rossct  to  James  Walker,  Aug.   17,  1785,  in  the  James  Sprunt 
Historical  Publications,  No.  4,  p.  19. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  SLAVE  REGIME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

The  advent  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  North  Carolina 
in  a  state  of  industrial  lethargy.  The  slave  regime  was  being 
more  firmly  rooted  in  the  tobacco  belt,  and  gradually  extending 
itself  into  the  more  southerly  uplands  where  the  growing  of 
cotton  for  market  was  in  its  beginnings.  In  1802  Miller  and 
Whitney  sold  to  the  State  the  patent  right  to  their  saw  gin 
within  the  State,  and  prior  to  that  time  cotton  was  decidedly  a 
subordinate  crop.1  Levi  Woodbury,  who  prepared  the  most 
reliable  estimate  of  cotton  production  covering  the  early  years 
of  the  industry,  placed  the  total  output  for  North  Carolina  at 
4,000,000  pounds  in  1801,  and  7,000,000  pounds  in  181 1.2  A 
collection  of  letters  written  by  representative  men  from  several 
counties  of  the  State  in  1810  makes  no  mention  of  cotton  being 
a  leading  crop  in  any  of  the  counties  included.3  It  was  men- 
tioned as  a  crop  of  considerable  importance  in  Wayne  County; 
but  the  writer  stated  that  pork  was  the  staple  commodity,  raised 
in  abundance  and  carried  to  the  New  Bern  market.  Edge- 
combe,  later  reckoned  one  of  the  leading  cotton  counties  of  the 
State,  marketed  43,240  pounds  of  cotton  and  543,200  pounds 
of  pork  in  1810.  These  letters  further  show  that  in  the  western 
counties  the  chief  farm  products  were  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
tobacco ;  while  in  the  eastern  counties  the  raising  of  hogs,  the 
growing  of  corn,  and  the  gathering  of  naval  stores  were  the 
leading  pursuits  of  the  rural  folk.  Land  was  "dirt  cheap" 
except  where  it  bordered  streams,  and  the  most  desirable  low- 
lands rarely  sold  for  more  than  $10  per  acre.  In  regard  to 
Caswell,  a  northwestern  county,  one  of  its  citizens  said :  "There 

1  Olmstead,  D.,  Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney,  p.  31. 

2  Executive  Documents,   24th  Congress,    1st  sess.,  no.    146,  p.    13. 

3  This  collection  of  letters,  dealing  with  general  community  life,  has  been  bound 
and  is  known  as  the  Henderson  Letter   Book.     It  is   in  the   custody  of  the   North 
Carolina    Historical    Commission,    Raleigh,    N.    C.      The   letters    were    written    upon 
the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Star. 
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are  some  valuable  lowlands  on  the  water  courses,  .  .  .  the 
great  objection  to  the  land  adjacent  to  the  creeks  is  that  with- 
out great  care  in  the  cultivator,  much  of  it  is  worn  out  and 
washed  away  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  cultivation."4 
In  Sampson,  an  eastern  county,  lands  lying  alongside  navigable 
streams  could  be  purchased  for  one  and  two  dollars  per  acre, 
while  "those  remote  from  navigation  may  frequently  be  pur- 
chased for  fifty  cents  an  acre."  In  Wayne,  another  eastern 
county,  the  river  lands  sold  for  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  acre, 
and  those  elsewhere  from  twenty-five  cents  to  three  dollars. 

It  was  customary  to  clear  new  lands,  cultivate  them  until 
practically  exhausted,  and  then  permit  the  exhausted  fields  to 
rest  on  alternate  years  until  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  abandon 
them  altogether.  A  resident  of  Duplin  County  wrote,  "Our 
citizens  do  not  manure  any  of  their  fields,  but  when  they  wear 
out  and  become  poor,  they  cut  down  and  open  fresh  lands."5 
There  was  very  little  intelligent  rotation  of  crops ;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  sort  of  three-field  shift  was  practiced  with  damaging 
results  to  the  soil.  This  involved  the  planting  of  corn  and 
wheat  in  successive  years,  and  in  the  third  year,  the  conversion 
of  the  fields  into  pasture  land.6  Such  a  system  did  not  permit 
the  growing  of  grasses  to  compensate  for  the  packing  of  the 
fallow  land  by  the  hogs  and  cattle.  Small  landholdings  and 
slaveholdings  continued  to  prevail  in  the  majority  of  the 
counties,  and  there  was  apparently  general  apathy  in  industry. 
The  traveler,  Roche  foucault,  noted  that  North  Carolina  was 
"apparently  most  remote  from  that  improved  state  of  culture 
which  from  the  quality  of  its  soil  and  productions  it  is  perfectly 
capable  of  attaining."7  Basil  Hall,  who  visited  the  State  during 
the  late  'twenties,  remarked  that  in  North  Carolina  "all  man- 
kind appear  comparatively  idle";8  and  a  New  Englander  in 


4  MS.  in  the  Henderson  Letter  Book. 
8  MS.  in  the  Henderson  Letter  Book. 
8  Farmers'  Own  Book,  p.  22. 

7  Rochefoucault's   Travels,   II.    518. 

8  Basil    Hall,    Travels  in  North   America,    III,    116-117.      This  traveler   made   a 
journey  across  the  State  from  Norfolk  to  Fayetteville  by  stage. 
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traveling  from  Halifax  to  Raleigh  noticed  many  farms,  said  to 
consist  of  800  or  1000  acres,  scarcely  half  under  cultivation. 
In  the  fields,  black  women  were  observed  following  the  little 
ploughs  drawn  by  "faded"  mules.9  In  the  western  part  of  the 
State  the  Scotch  Irish  and  German  settlers  appear  to  have  been 
more  enterprising.  Their  farms  and  plantations  were  said  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  greatest  order,  and  their  lands  well  culti- 
vated. "Almost  all  have  negro  slaves  and  there  reigns  much 
more  independence  among  them  than  in  the  families  of  English 
origin."10  It  was  reported  of  Davie  County  that  the  land  was 
pretty  equally  divided  and  the  farmers  and  planters  in  easy 
circumstances  with  "none  overgrown  in  wealth."11 

Before  1830  little  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  means 
of  overland  transportation;  and,  as  a  result,  cotton  farmers  in 
the  piedmont  experienced  difficulty  in  marketing  their  cotton. 
The  Roanoke  River12  afforded  means  of  transportation  for  the 
tobacco  growers  of  the  northern  border,  but  tobacco  had  first 
to  be  hauled  or  rolled  to  some  market  or  shipping  point  on  the 
river  over  roads  well-nigh  impassable  in  winter.  Cotton 
growers  of  the  uplands  were  less  favorably  situated,  having 
to  haul  their  cotton  overland,  mainly  to  Fayetteville,  for  trans- 
portation by  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company  to  Wilming- 
ton.13 Such  a  situation  militated  against  the  establishment  of 
a  plantation  regime  in  the  uplands,  and  promoted  instead  a 
regime  of  relatively  small  farms  and  few  slaves. 

The  relative  prosperity  of  the  cotton-growing  counties, 
together  with  the  opening  of  the  Southwest  to  settlement  by 

8  Barnard,  South  Atlantic  States  in  1833,  pp.  321-322. 

10  F.  A.  Michaux,  in  R.  G.  Thwaites,  ed.,  Early  Western  Travels,  III,  292. 

11  Greensborough  Patriot,  March  27,   1839. 

"The  work  of  canaling  the  Roanoke  River  was  undertaken  by  the  Roanoke 
Navigation  Company,  chartered  in  1812.  See  Weaver,  "Internal  Improvements  in 
North  Carolina,"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  XXI,  Nos.  3  and  4,  pp.  52-64. 
The  report  of  the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  1, 
1834  shows  that  3945  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  transported  over  the  Roanoke  Canal 
during  the  preceding  year.  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  1834. 

13  The  report  of  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Nov.  1,  1834  shows  that  13,195  bales  of  cotton  were  carried  down  the  Cape  Fear 
River  to  Wilmington  during  the  preceding  year.  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  1834. 
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slaveowners  and  the  audacious  attacks  of  the  Abolitionists,  gave 
to  slavery  during  the  'thirties  a  renewed  claim  on  public  and 
private  interest.  Slave  labor  could,  perhaps,  be  used  more 
advantageously  in  the  growing  of  cotton  than  in  the  growing 
of  tobacco,  for  the  reason  that  cotton  has  a  longer  growing 
season  and  requires  less  skill  in  the  handling.  At  almost  any 
stage  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  the  entire  slave  family,  with 
the  exception  of  small  children,  could  be  used  in  some  capacity. 
While  the  plowing  was  generally  done  by  adults,  the  hoeing  and 
picking  engaged  men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  whom  com- 
monly worked  in  gangs.  As  a  rule,  the  plowing  followed 
closely  on  the  hoeing;  so  that  frequently  all  hands  worked  in 
the  same  field  under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor  or  overseer.  The 
growing  of  cotton  on  an  extensive  scale  did  not  effect  any 
radical  change  in  industry,  but  it  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  piedmont  south  of  the  tobacco 
belt ;  and  in  the  coastal  plain  it  gradually  replaced  tobacco  as  the 
leading  staple.  Edgecombe  County  exported  243  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  in  1810  ;14  however,  by  1840  the  census  returns 
disclose  that  not  only  had  tobacco  culture  been  practically 
abandoned  in  Edgecombe,  but  in  Hertford,  Perquimans,  Pas- 
quotank,  Nash,  and  Cumberland  counties  as  well.  Owing  to 
the  rather  high  price  of  cotton  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
tobacco;15  the  latter  was  crowded  out  of  those  areas  where  it 
had  been  cultivated  for  lack  of  a  more  suitable  staple,  and 
confined  largely  to  the  upper  Roanoke  River  districts16  where 
the  soil  would  produce  the  better  grades. 

The  variety  of  major  crops  under  the  slave  regime  in  the 
plantation  districts  of  the  State  differed  only  in  one  or  two 
particulars  from  that  at  the  present  time.  The  growing  of 
peanuts  on  a  large  scale  in  the  northwestern  counties  is  largely 
a  post-bellum  development ;  but  the  cultivation  of  peanuts  with 

14  MS.   in  the  Henderson  Letter  Book. 

"The  prices  of  tobacco  from  1802  to  1851  are  given  in  De  Bow,  Industrial 
Resources,  III,  349.  The  average  price  of  cotton  by  years  from  1789  to  1860  is 
given  in  M.  B.  Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry,  appendix. 

18  See  map  accompanying  this  chapter  showing  area  of  tobacco  culture,  p.  48. 
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slave  labor  was  not  unknown  before  the  Civil  War.  Peanuts 
were  first  grown  in  New  Hanover  County,  where  their  cultiva- 
tion was  at  first  restricted  to  the  seacoast  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  belief  that  they  would  not  mature  in  the  hinterland. 
It  was  estimated  that  200,000  bushels  of  peanuts  were  produced 
in  the  State  in  I860.17  A  contributor  to  the  North  Carolina 
Planter  asserted  that  one  hand  could  "tend  twelve  acres,  and 
do  everything  connected  with  it,  plowing,  planting,  working, 
digging,  stocking,  and  picking."18  It  is  doubtful,  owing  to  the 
degree  of  specialization  required  of  labor  engaged  in  truck 
farming,  whether  slave  labor  was  suited  for  the  raising  of  green 
vegetables  as  a  market  product.  At  any  rate,  truck  farming 
on  an  extensive  scale  was  not  attempted  during  the  period  of 
slavery.19 

During  the  last  three  decades  of  the  slave  regime  there  was, 
in  the  main,  no  attempt  to  practice  regular  rotation  of  crops  in 
the  cotton  counties  of  Eastern  Carolina;20  but,  in  the  tobacco 
counties,  there  was  quite  generally  a  three-field  shift  of  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  corn — three  crops  which  were  suited  for  cultivation 
on  a  single  farm  or  plantation  by  one  group  of  slaves.  The 
planting  season  for  wheat,  being  in  the  late  fall,  did  not  con- 
flict with  the  tobacco  harvest  in  September  and  early  October.21 
The  planting  season  for  corn  was  somewhat  earlier  than  that 
for  tobacco,  and  corn  could  be  harvested  at  any  time  after 
maturity.  The  wheat  harvest  in  June  called  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  of  intensive  labor ;  but,  as  there  was  usually  a  short 
interim  between  the  cutting  and  threshing  of  the  wheat,  planters 
were  not  forced  to  neglect  their  other  crops  entirely  during  this 
period.  On  April  4,  1859,  W.  N.  Edwards  wrote  that  he 
intended  to  plant  corn,  tobacco,  and  wheat  .  .  .  "shall 

17  North    Carolina  Planter,   Aug.    1860. 

18  Ibid.,   Nov.    1860. 

19  No   doubt,    lack   of   transportation    facilities   was   a   factor. 

20  Ruffin,  Sketches  of  Lower  Carolina,  p.   295. 

^Weldon  N.  Edwards  to  Judge  Ruffin,  Oct.  9,  1858,  stated  that  he  finished 
cutting  tobacco  "yesterday."  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  612.  Edwards  lived  in  Warren 
County. 
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begin  to  plant  corn  next  week — not  more  than  five  and  one-half 
acres  to  the  hand — growing  crop  of  wheat  the  same,  and  the 
tobacco  crop  two  acres,  so  that  my  whole  crop  is  but  thirteen 
acres  to  the  hand."22 

In  the  counties  of  the  upper  piedmont,  a  region  of  small 
farms,23  grain  and  live  stock  were  the  principal  products.  In 
fact,  so  much  was  corn  esteemed  in  this  section  that,  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  the  rent  of  farms  was  some- 
times paid  in  so  many  barrels  of  "good  round  corn."  A  written 
agreement  between  Edmund  Jones  and  Robert  Step  of  Wilkes 
County,  in  1814,  relative  to  the  rent  of  a  farm,  stipulates  that 
Step  was  to  pay  the  rent  in  corn.  He  was  to  plant  wheat,  rye, 
or  oats  where  corn  had  been  planted  the  previous  year,  and  to 
plant  the  remainder  of  the  farm  in  corn.24  Indeed,  in  the  east- 
central  counties  of  Johnston,  Nash,  and  Chatham,  corn  was 
the  principal  crop  until  the  close  of  the  slaveholding  period. 
Slaves  could  be  more  conveniently  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  corn  than  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat ;  for,  unless  wheat  was 
grown  with  other  crops,  there  were  long  periods  of  com- 
parative idleness  between  the  planting  and  the  harvest,  during 
which  the  problem  of  employment  became  embarrassing.  F. 
L.  Olmsted  was  told  by  a  Carolina  mountaineer  that  laborers 
in  the  mountains  were  not  hired  by  the  year,  as  they  were 
needed  only  at  harvest  time.25 

It  is  significant  that  the  average  slaveholding  in  the  tobacco 
counties26  was  not  appreciably  larger  than  in  the  cotton  counties 
of  the  East.  In  the  tobacco  belt,  the  average  slaveholding  in 
1860  for  Granville  County  was  11.2;  for  Caswell,  12.3;  and 
for  Warren,  20.2.  In  the  cotton  belt  at  the  same  time  the 


22  Ruffin  Papers,  III,  29. 

23  Of  the  21  counties  in  the  State  in  1860  which  did  not  contain  a  single  planta- 
tion of  1000   acres,   fifteen  were  western   counties.      U.   S.    Census  of  Agriculture, 
1860,  p.   210. 

24  MS.    in   the    Lindsay    Patterson    Papers   in   the   Library    of   the   University   of 
North  Carolina.     The  author  has  encountered  four  instances  of  farms  being  rented 
for  corn.     There  was  doubtless  a  scarcity  of  money  in  the  back  country. 

25  Olmsted,  A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country,  p.  260. 
28  See  map  accompanying  this  chapter,  p.  SO. 
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average  slaveholding  for  Edgecombe  was  15.4;  for  Bertie, 
17.4;  for  Northampton,  12.5;  for  Halifax,  14.8;  for  Mecklen- 
burg, 7.7;  and  for  Montgomery,  4.6.  Since  more  labor  was 
required  for  a  given  unit  of  land  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
than  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  since  the  average  slave- 
holding  in  the  tobacco  counties  was  not  appreciably  larger 
than  in  the  cotton  counties,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  larger  plantations  would  have  been  found  in  the  cotton 
counties.  In  1860,  counties  in  the  tobacco  belt  which  contained 
eight  or  more  plantations  of  one  thousand  acres  and  upwards 
of  improved  and  unimproved  land  were  Granville,  13 ;  Caswell, 
8 ;  and  Warren,  14.  Counties  in  the  cotton  belt  containing  eight 
or  more  plantations  of  one  thousand  acres  and  upwards  of 
improved  and  unimproved  land  were  Bertie,  25 ;  Craven,  8 ; 
Halifax,  19;  Hertford,  8;  Johnston,  8;  Lenoir,  8;  Northamp- 
ton, 17;  and  Onslow,  8.27 

In  some  of  the  eastern  counties,  many  planters  were  so 
much  occupied  in  growing  cotton  for  market  that  they  neglected 
to  raise  enough  corn  and  hogs  to  supply  the  needs  of  their 
establishments.  An  excerpt  from  a  report  on  manufactures  in 
North  Carolina  in  1828  is  illuminating.28  "Many  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  for  several  years  past  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  purchasing  flour  made  in  the  North  and 
feeding  their  negroes  with  pork  shipped  from  New  York,  while 
every  fall  droves  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  hogs  are  sold  in 
the  Southern  and  Middle  counties."  The  announcement  was 
made  that  during  a  single  week  in  November  of  1847,  there 
arrived  in  the  village  of  Charlotte  900  hogs  from  the  West, 
which  were  offered  for  sale  at  four  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound  gross.29  In  1858,  pork  was  selling  at  $8.50  and  $9.50 
per  cwt.  in  Raleigh.  The  supply,  a  writer  stated,  "is  by  no 

37  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1860,  p.  210. 

28  This  report  to  the  General  Assembly  was  made  by  Charles  Fisher  of  Rowan 
County,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  report  was  printed 
in  the  Fayetteville  Observer  of  Jan.  17,  1828. 

38  North   Carolina   Standard,    Dec.    8,    1847.      Hereafter   this   newspaper   will   be 
cited  as  the  "Standard." 
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means  equal  to  the  demand,  and  some  of  our  citizens  have  made 
arrangements  to  purchase  in  Baltimore.  ...  It  does  not 
sound  well  to  have  it  said  that  we  do  not  produce  our  meat 
and  bread."30  The  purchase  of  meat  and  meal  was  not  entirely 
confined  to  cotton  growers,  as  the  following  item  indicates: 
"Tobacco  farmers  have  so  little  time  for  producing  food  crops 
that  they  buy  a  large  portion  of  their  meat  from  Western 
drovers."31  It  appears  that  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  planta- 
tion regime  has  been  overrated.  If  it  be  true  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  tobacco  and  cotton  planters  failed  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  foodstuffs,  there  were  two  outstanding  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  a  large  slaveholder  in  the  cotton  belt  con- 
sidered the  growing  of  cotton  to  be  his  chief  business;  and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  was  thought  to  be  sound 
economy  to  grow  cotton  for  market,  and  if  necessary,  to  buy 
a  limited  quantity  of  provisions.32  Relative  to  Pitt  County,  a 
correspondent  of  the  North  Carolina  Planter,  wrote  in  1860, 
"Cotton  seems  to  be  the  mania  here,  and  all  large  planters  have 
been  and  are  yet  devoting  the  most  of  their  time  and  attention 
to  its  cultivation."33  In  the  second  place,  the  problem  of  em- 
ploying and  managing  large  groups  of  slaves  rendered  it 
expedient  to  grow  cotton  or  tobacco  wherever  those  crops 
flourished. 

The  farms  of  the  piedmont,  south  of  the  tobacco  belt,  were 
largely  self-sufficing.  The  remoteness  of  markets,  poor  roads, 
and  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  to  the  growth  of  grain  and  grass 
caused  the  farmers  of  that  section  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  growing  of  food  crops.  A  large  percentage  of  the  farmers 
of  the  piedmont  were,  no  doubt,  slaveowners;  but  the  average 
slaveholding  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  East.  Writing  of 
conditions  in  Mecklenburg  County  in  1827,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Connor  said,  "In  this  section  of  the  County  each  planter  or 
farmer  raises  everything  for  his  domestic  use.  Their  cotton 

80  Standard,  Jan.  20,  1858. 

31  Southern  Planter,  March   1859. 

32  See  infra,  p.  93. 

M  North   Carolina  Planter,  August,   1860. 
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is  sent  to  market  and  supplies  them  with  their  imported  articles 
or  cash."34  Judge  Ruffin,  who  owned  a  plantation  in  Alamance 
County,  was  anxious  to  find  a  market  for  fifty  hams  and  fifty 
shoulders  and  two  or  three  hundred  barrels  of  brandy,  in 
1850.35  In  1854,  he  sold  forty-eight  barrels  of  flour  made 
from  wheat  grown  on  the  same  plantation.86 

The  development  of  the  turpentine  industry,  during  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  use  of  slave  labor,  deserves  more 
than  passing  mention.  It  was  estimated  in  1847  that  800,000 
barrels  of  turpentine  were  made  in  the  State  annually  by  about 
four  or  five  thousand  laborers,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
product  was  placed  at  from  $1,700,000  to  $2,000,000.37  This 
industry  was  confined  largely  to  the  long-leaf  pine  belt  of 
Eastern  Carolina,  a  strip  of  territory  varying  in  width  from 
thirty  to  eighty  miles  and  commonly  called  the  "pine  barrens." 
The  workers  in  the  forests  were  differentiated  as  "hackers" 
and  "dippers";  and  were  assigned  tasks  of  so  many  trees  to 
hack,  or  so  many  boxes  to  dip,  within  a  stated  time.38  The 
blacks  and  whites  worked  in  gangs  in  the  large  forests,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  overseer  who  assigned  tasks  and  inspected 
the  work.39  The  boxes  in  which  the  sap  accumulated  were 
usually  cut  in  late  winter  or  early  spring  before  the  sap  began 
to  rise.  On  a  turpentine  forest  owned  by  James  F.  Clark  the 
following  schedule  of  work  is  recorded : 

"April  9th,  commenced  chipping  boxes. 
April  23rd,  faced  my  new  boxes. 
June  1st,  commenced  dipping  turpentine. 

84  Diary  of   Mrs.   Henry  W.   Connor,   MS.   in   the   Brevard   Papers,   North  Caro- 
lina Historical   Commission,   Raleigh,  N.   C. 

36  Ruffin  Papers,    II,    305. 
*«Ibid.,  Ill,   29,   46. 

37  De  Bow,  Industrial  Resources,   III,   182. 

38  The   "hackers"   blazed   the  trunks   of   the   pine  trees   with   a  sharp   edged   tool 
designed  for  the  purpose,  while  the  "dippers"  dipped  the  crude  turpentine  from  the 
boxes  at  the  base  of  the  blazed  surface  as  fast  as  they  filled.     The  sap  which  con- 
gealed on  the  blazed  surface  was  scraped  off  and  placed  in  barrels  for  marketing. 
It   was   called    "scrape"   and   was    not   so   valuable   as   the  crude   turpentine   dipped 
from  the  boxes. 

39  Arator,    March,    1856.      The  task   system   is   mentioned   as  the   prevailing  one. 
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June  15th  to  June  22nd,  first  dipping. 
August  1st  to  August  13th,  second  dipping. 
August  27th  to  September  25th,  third  dipping. 
Oct.  10th,  commenced  selling  turpentine. 
Nov.  20th,  finished  selling  turpentine."40 

This  record  fails  to  note  the  "hacking"  of  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  between  "dippings" — an  operation  which  induced  an  addi- 
tional flow  of  sap  for  the  next  "dipping."41  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  in  large  turpentine  forests  a  group  of  hands  would  be  kept 
busy  throughout  most  of  the  year.  A  good  hand  was  supposed 
to  chip  over  his  task  once  a  week,  and  a  "dipper,"  oftentimes 
a  woman,  could  dip  from  1800  to  3000  boxes  a  day,  or  enough 
turpentime  to  fill  five  or  six  barrels.42  In  a  gang  of  hands,  as 
a  rule,  every  fifth  hand  was  a  cooper.  Coopers  worked  by  the 
day,  month,  or  year,  and  turned  out  on  an  average  about  five 
barrels  a  day,  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel.43 
With  careful  working  a  turpentine  forest  would  continue  to 
yield  turpentine  in  paying  quantities  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years,  after  which  the  tar-making  commenced.  Where  the 
turpentine  holdings  were  small,  the  proprietors  worked  along- 
side their  slaves  and  exploited  their  forests  in  conjunction  with 
farm  work ;  however,  on  some  of  the  large  estates  farming  and 
the  collection  of  naval  stores  were  attempted  at  the  same  time, 
with  somewhat  more  attention  given  to  the  naval  stores  indus- 
try. There  were  connected  with  the  estate  of  D.  L.  Russell  of 
Brunswick  County  150  negroes,  a  portion  of  whom  were 
employed  in  the  summer  and  fall  in  gathering  turpentine,  while 
farming  was  pursued  merely  to  obtain  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing.44 


40  Clark  Plantation  Book,  North  Carolina  Historical   Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

41  For  a   detailed  account  of  the  naval   stores   industry   in  America  see  Depart- 
ment Bulletin  229,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1915. 

**Arator,  March,  1856. 

43  Ibid.,  March   1856. 

44  A  rat  or,  May  1855.     The  net  sales  from  Mr.  Russell's  stills  amounted  to  about 
$25,000  a  year. 
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During  the  'forties,  there  was  a  rise  in  the  price  of  turpen- 
tine;45 and,  as  a  result,  it  was  estimated  that,  after  defraying 
all  necessary  expenses,  the  proprietor  of  a  turpentine  forest 
could  clear  annually  $300  per  hand.46  A  "good  negro,"  it  was 
affirmed,  would  collect  150  barrels  of  "dip"  and  100  barrels  of 
"scrape"  in  a  year.  The  former  sold  for  $3  a  barrel  of  320 
pounds,  and  the  latter  for  $1.50  a  barrel  of  the  same  weight. 
Allowing  twenty-five  per  cent  for  making  barrels  and  transpor- 
tation, a  large  profit  would  still  remain.47  The  profits  from 
this  industry  attracted  many  speculators  who  exploited  the 
forests  with  hired  labor.48  Within  the  period  of  the  'forties 
and  'fifties,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  "foot-loose"  white  man 
to  hire  a  number  of  slaves  with  whom  he  worked  holdings  of 
turpentine  forests,  obtained  by  payment  of  a  money  rental  or 
through  an  arrangement  for  exploiting  the  forests  on  shares. 
In  February  1853  it  was  reported  that  300  whites  and  700  slaves 
had  arrived  in  Fayetteville  to  engage  in  the  turpentine  indus- 
try.49 Robert  Russell  stated  in  the  late  'fifties  that  the  turpen- 
tine business  had  been  a  profitable  one  for  many  years,  and 
that  some  speculators  had  as  many  as  fifty  slaves  engaged  in 
this  industry.50 

For  about  fifty  days  each  year,  in  March  and  April,  the 
fisheries  on  Albemarle  Sound  engaged  large  numbers  of  both 
black  and  white  laborers.  The  capital  invested  in  this  industry 
in  1847  was  placed  at  $300,000,  and  the  number  of  laborers 
employed  was  thought  to  be  about  five  thousand.51  Slaves 
were  also  worked  in  the  mines.  It  was  reported  by  a  traveler 
in  1833  that  five  thousand  slaves  were  engaged  in  mining  in 


45  The  price  ranged   from   $2.50   to   $4   a   barrel.      DeBow,   Industrial   Resources, 
III,  352. 

48  Ibid.,  Ill,  352. 

47  Robert  Russell,  North  America,  p.   160. 

48  The    wages    of    an    ordinary    practiced    turpentine    hand,    according    to    F.    L. 
Olmsted,    were    $120    a    year    with    board    and    clothing.      Olmsted,    Seaboard    Slave 
States,  p.  346. 

49  Standard,   Feb.   2,   1853. 

50  Robert   Russell,  North   America,   p.    159. 

51  DeBow,  Industrial  Resources,   II,   182.      For  a  description  of  the  fisheries  see 
Olmsted,  Seaboard  Slave  States,  pp.   351-354. 
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the  county  of  Burke.52  Slaves  who  worked  in  the  mines  were 
generally  hired  out  by  the  month  or  year.  Peter  R.  Hines 
advertised  for  forty  or  fifty  negro  men  and  women  to  work  in 
gold  mines  during  the  year  1833  ;53  and,  in  1845,  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  estate  of  General  Edmund  Jones  of  Wilkes 
County  received  from  Avery  Erwin  and  Company  $144.29  for 
the  hire  of  negroes  in  the  mines  for  the  preceding  summer.64 
The  production  of  rice,  of  both  the  upland  and  lowland 
varieties,  in  New  Hanover  and  adjacent  counties,  with  slave 
labor,  was  continued  on  an  increasing  scale  throughout  the 
slaveholding  period.  The  system  of  cultivation  and  harvesting 
departed  very  little  from  the  crude  and  laborious  methods  of 
colonial  times.  On  the  plantation  of  Colonel  T.  D.  Meares  of 
Brunswick  County  rice  was  grown  in  the  following  manner: 
the  land  was  divided  into  "tasks"  by  ditches  running  through 
the  fields  and  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles.55  After 
the  fields  were  made  smooth  with  hoes,  the  trenches  were  dug 
and  the  seed  sown  and  covered.  The  seeding  began  in  March, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  harvest  in  September  there  was  a 
rush.  As  soon  as  planted,  the  fields  were  flooded  for  a  short 
time,  then  gone  over  with  hoes  to  chop  out  the  grass  and  to 
advance  the  growth  of  the  rice.  The  second  flooding  or 
"stretch  flow"  submerged  the  plants  for  several  days,  after 
which  enough  water  was  drawn  off  to  expose  the  heads  of  the 
plants.  After  twenty  days  all  the  water  was  drawn  off,  and  the 
fields  kept  dry  for  a  like  period;  then  the  "harvest  flow"  was 
turned  on,  and  remained  for  about  two  months,  or  until  a  few 
days  before  the  harvest.  The  ripe  rice  was  cut  with  a  sickle, 
and  after  one  day's  exposure  in  the  field  it  was  shocked,  and 
ten  days  later  it  was  ready  for  the  barn.56  On  account  of  the 

52  Barnard,  South  Atlantic  States  in  1833,  p.  347.     Burke  is  a  western  county. 
88  Tarboro  Free  Press,  Jan.  22,  1833. 

54  MS.  in  the  Lindsay  Patterson  Papers. 

55  The  irrigation  was  so  managed  that  when  one  field  was  under  water  another 
was  dry. 

60  North    Carolina   Planter,    May    1859;    also   North    Carolina   and   its   Resources, 
(State  Board  of  Agriculture)   p.   162. 
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prevalence  of  malaria  in  the  rice  field  districts  and  the  exhaust- 
ing character  of  the  work,  whites  were  seldom  employed  on 
the  plantations  except  as  overseers  or  artisans.57 

The  operation  of  cotton  factories  with  slave  labor  was 
repeatedly  urged  as  being  not  only  a  practicable  but  a  profitable 
venture.  Slaves,  it  was  argued,  were  more  desirable  as  factory 
workers  than  were  whites,  since  the  proprietor  of  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, by  purchasing  his  operatives,  would  always  be  assured  of 
a  supply  of  cheap  labor.  In  1828,  Mr.  Fisher,  in  advocating 
the  employment  of  slaves  in  factories,  stated  that  slaves  of  the 
right  description  for  factory  hands  could  be  purchased  at  $200 
each;  and  he  estimated  the  cost  of  clothing  and  feeding  of 
slaves  in  factories  at  $25.00  each  per  year.58  That  slaves  pos- 
sessed sufficient  skill  for  textile  work,  was  amply  demonstrated, 
he  said,  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Donaldson  employed  slaves  in 
his  cotton  factories  at  Fayetteville  and  at  the  falls  of  Tar  River. 
Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  the  arguments  advanced, 
slaves  were  never  used  to  any  appreciable  extent  as  factory 
laborers.  It  was  contrary  to  tradition;  and,  furthermore,  the 
majority  of  the  cotton  factories  were  located  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  where  white  labor  was  the  chief  supply.59 

The  hard  times  of  the  early  'forties  caused  by  the  low  price 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  prompted  many  public-spirited  citizens  to 
take  stock  of  the  State's  resources  and  possibilities,  and  to  face 
the  situation  with  a  constructive  program  for  agricultural 
improvement.  It  was  frankly  recognized  that  something  must 
be  done  to  check  the  tide  of  emigration  and  to  bolster  up  the 
declining  fortunes  of  the  State.  At  a  meeting  of  farmers,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  others  at  Washington,  N.  C,  November  19, 
1851,  resolutions  were  introduced  reflecting  the  sentiment  of 
the  meeting.  One  of  the  resolutions  contained  the  declaration 
that  "the  people  seem  to  see  the  force  of  the  truth  that  they 


57  Phillips,  American  Negro   Slavery,   p.   91. 

58  Mr.    Fisher's   Report    on    Manufactures,   Fayetteville    Observer,   Jan.    17,    1828. 

59  Of  a  total   of  thirty-nine  cotton  factories   in   North   Carolina  in   1860,  all  but 
nine  were  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.     See  U.  5.  Census  of  Manufac- 
tures, 1860. 
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must  either  move,  improve,  or  starve."60  From  the  second 
decade  of  the  century,  there  had  been  numerous  county  agricul- 
tural societies  in  the  State  which  used  their  influence  to  pro- 
mote better  farming;  but,  prior  to  about  1850,  their  efforts  had 
been  practically  barren  of  results.  In  the  main,  farmers  and 
planters  continued  to  practice  the  soil-destroying  system  of 
clearing  new  fields,  tilling  them  under  near  exhaustion,  and 
then  abandoning  them  for  virgin  land.61  This  condition,  how- 
ever, was  not  entirely  due  to  slavery.  So  long  as  virgin  land 
was  abundant  and  cheap,  it  was  probably  more  profitable  to 
purchase  and  clear  new  fields  than  to  attempt  to  improve  old 
fields;  but,  when  cheap  fertile  lands  were  no  longer  available, 
conservation  of  the  soil  became  expedient.  The  exploitation 
of  the  best  lands  would  have  taken  place  had  there  been  no 
slaves ;  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  use  of  slave  labor  expedited 
the  process,  as  it  was  convenient  to  employ  slaves  in  winter  in 
clearing  new  fields.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  was  a  better 
policy  to  clear  new  fields  or  to  improve  old  ones,  each  farmer 
determined  for  himself,  and  his  decision  was  governed  by  local 
conditions.  While  land  was  cheap  and  fertile,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  slaveholding  was  perhaps  more  profitable  than 
when  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  fresh  land  caused  farmers 
and  planters  to  resort  to  artificial  means  for  renewing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil;  however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
resort  to  fertilization  rendered  slaveholding  unprofitable.  The 
adoption  of  scientific  methods  of  farming  with  either  free  or 
slave  labor  involved  a  change  of  plantation  work  during  the 
dull  winter  months ;  but,  when  slaves  alone  were  employed,  the 
problem  of  employment  became  somewhat  more  critical.  In- 
stead of  employing  one's  slaves  in  winter  in  clearing  and  fenc- 
ing new  fields,  under  an  improved  system  of  farming,  it  became 
obligatory  on  slaveowners  to  discover  other  ways  of  keeping 
slaves  usefully  occupied.  Advocates  of  better  farming  re- 
peatedly suggested  the  employment  of  one's  slaves  in  making 

1  Standard,  Dec.   13,  1851. 

1  Ruffin,  Sketches  of  Lower  Carolina,  p.  89  ff. 
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manure,  ditching,  and  fencing,  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
clearing  new  fields.62  The  problem  was  not  so  formidable  as 
it  was  regarded  by  many  planters;  the  great  difficulty  lay  in 
overcoming  the  force  of  tradition  and  custom. 

The  realization  that  the  exhaustive  methods  of  cultivation 
could  not  go  on  indefinitely,  and  if  permitted  to  continue  would 
eventually  result  in  the  decay  of  agriculture,  prompted  a  move- 
ment in  the  'fifties  for  reinvigorating  the  soil  by  the  use  of 
compost,  marl,63  ashes,  lime,  barnyard  manure,  and  guano. 
This  movement  received  the  energetic  support  of  Edmund 
Ruffin64  of  Virginia,  and  Professor  E.  Emmons,  State  Geolo- 
gist. Edgecombe  County  set  the  pace.  Relative  to  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Edgecombe  in  1852,  the  Wake  Agricultural 
Society  reported  that  "no  first  rate  farmer  turns  out  an  old 
field,  but  keeps  his  fields  improving  with  every  year's  crop  and 
cultivation."65  The  use  of  barnyard  manure,  compost,  marl, 
and  ashes  preceded  somewhat  the  use  of  guano.  In  1852  there 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  distributor  of  guano  in  the  State, 
for  we  find  the  Wake  Agricultural  Society  urging  farmers  and 
planters  to  make  up  a  fund  to  procure  "the  famous  fertilizer" 
from  the  importer  in  Baltimore.66  In  1854  T.  P.  Devereux 
purchased  guano  for  his  plantation,  Runoroi,  in  the  sum  of 
$52.92.  Four  years  later  he  purchased  guano  in  the  sum  of 
$117.27  for  another  plantation,  "Montrose" ;  while  in  1860  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  for  "Montrose"  totaled  $405.58.67 
There  was  so  little  familiarity  with  the  use  of  guano  in  some 
sections  as  to  lead  to  waste  in  its  application.  For  instance,  a 
farmer  near  Mount  Airy  wanted  to  ascertain  the  cheapest  and 


82  See  Farmer's  Own  Book,  p.  29,  and  the  Farmers'  Journal,  Jan.  1853. 

"3  Marl  was  dug  from  the  marl  pits  of  Eastern  Carolina.  Being  a  marine  deposit, 
it  contained  a  high  percentage  of  lime.  It  was  first  used  as  a  fertilizer  in  Edge- 
combe County  about  1845.  See  Ruffin,  Sketches  of  Lower  Carolina,  p.  286. 

64  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register  and  author  of  Sketches  of  Lower  Carolina. 

85  Standard,  Feb.  25,   1852. 

66  Standard,   May   19,   1852.     The  first  guano  used  in  the  State  was  the  famous 

Peruvian. 

87  Devereux  Plantation  Book.  Property  of  Mrs.  John  W.  Hinsdale,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 
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most  effectual  way  of  applying  guano  to  corn  and  tobacco, 
"because  here  we  pay  from  $90  to  $100  per  ton  and  at  that 
price  it  will  not  prove  remunerative  to  broadcast."68 

The  fairly  rapid  spread  of  slavery  into  the  upper  piedmont 
gradually  transformed  portions  of  that  area  into  strong  slave- 
holding  communities.  By  1840  the  southwestern  counties  of 
Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus,  Montgomery,  Richmond,  Iredell,  and 
Davidson  were  rivaling  the  eastern  counties  in  the  production 
of  cotton ;  and  by  1860  slavery  and  cotton  had  spread  into  many 
neighboring  counties.69  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation from  1790  to  1860  was  387%  in  the  West  and  161% 
in  the  East ;  and  in  the  same  period  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
whites  was  182%  in  the  West  and  61%  in  the  East.70  In 
regard  to  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  East  from  1840  to  1860. 
the  following  tables  reveal  some  interesting  facts  :71 

1840 


Nun 
County                     slavt 

Bertie 

iber  of            Number  reporting 
^owners                   one  slave 

469                       72 
720                     134 
653                       62 
201                       41 

1860 
468                       58 
809                     224 
695                       93 
222                       36 

Average 
slaveholding 

14.3 
7.4 
14.4 
8.5 

17.4 
7.2 
14.8 
12.2 

*Cumberland  ~  

Halifax 

Washington  

Bertie   ~  

Cumberland 

Halifax  

Washington  

(*Cumberland  lay  largely  in  the  turpentine  belt  and  was  not  a  county  of  large 
plantations.     The  other  counties  lay  within  the  plantation  districts  of  the  East.) 

The  number  of  slaveowners  reporting  one  slave  increased 
in  Cumberland  and  Halifax  and  decreased  in  Bertie  and  Wash- 
ington, while  the  average  slaveholding  increased  noticeably  in 
Washington  and  Bertie  and  slightly  in  Halifax.  From  these 
statistics  it  is  probably  safe  to  deduce  that  consolidation  of 
industry  was  still  in  progress  in  certain  areas  in  the  plantation 

•  Southern  Planter,  March  1859. 

88  See  map  accompanying  this  chapter  showing  area  of  cotton  culture  in  1860. 

70  Bassett,  Slavery  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,    (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies,  XVII,  no.  7-8),  p.  79. 

71  The  figures  for  1840  were  obtained  from  the  unpublished  records  in  the  Census 
Bureau  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director  of  the  Census 
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districts  of  the  East.  This  deduction  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  counties  cited,  there  were  fewer  slaves  in  1860  than 
in  1840,  while  the  number  of  slaveowners  remained  practically 
stationary.  Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  average  slave- 
holding  was  smaller  in  1860  than  in  1850,72  the  averages  for 
these  years  being  9.5  and  10.1  respectively.73  In  Virginia  the 
average  slaveholding  increased  from  8.5  in  1850  to  9.4  in  1860; 
and  in  Alabama,  a  state  fairly  typical  of  the  Lower  South,  the 
average  slaveholding  increased  from  11.5  in  1850  to  12.8  in 
1860.  An  examination  of  the  following  tables  shows  that  from 
1850  to  1860  the  increase  in  the  group  of  slaveowners  from  two 
to  twenty  slaves  was  rather  small;  but,  in  the  group  owning 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred  slaves,  the  increase  was  con- 
siderable : 


1204  slaveowners  owned       1  slave74 
9668  slaveowners  owned      2  and  under      5  slaves 
8129  slaveowners  owned       5  and  under     10  slaves 
5898  slaveowners  owned     10  and  under    20  slaves 
2828  slaveowners  owned     20  and  under     50  slaves 
485  slaveowners  owned    50  and  under  100  slaves 
76  slaveowners  owned  100  and  under  200  slaves 
12  slaveowners  owned  200  and  under  300  slaves 

3  slaveowners  owned  300  and  under  500  slaves 

1860 

6640  slaveowners  owned      1  slave 
9631  slaveowners  owned      2  and  under      5  slaves 
8449  slaveowners  owned       5  and  under     10  slaves 
6073  slaveowners  owned     10  and  under    20  slaves 
3341  slaveowners   owned    20  and  under    50  slaves 
611  slaveowners  owned     50  and  under  100  slaves 
118  slaveowners  owned  100  and  under  200  slaves 
11   slaveowners  owned  200  and  under  300  slaves 

4  slaveowners  owned  300  and  under  500  slaves 

72  In    1790    the    average    slaveholding    per    slaveholding    family    was    6.1.      There 
was,   then,    an   increase   in  the  size   of  the  average  slaveholding  between    1790   and 
1850;   but  at  what  point  this  increase  ceased  cannot  be  ascertained  from   available 
data,    since    the    Census    Bureau    has    assembled    no    statistics    for    the    intervening 
decades. 

73  Since  the  number  of  slaveowners  reporting  one  slave  in   1860  was  more  than 
five  times  the  number  reporting  one  slave  in   1850,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the   Census  is   in   error.      There  was   no    corresponding   decrease   in  Virginia.     The 
Director    of    the    Census    states    that    from    a    cursory    examination    of    the   original 
returns  for   1850,   it  appears  a  larger   number  of  persons  owned  one  slave  than  is 
shown  in  the  printed  volumes. 

74  The  number  of  slaveowners  reporting  one  slave  in  1850  is  doubtless  too  small. 
See  footnote  73,  above. 
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There  was  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  average  farm  from 
369  acres  in  1850  to  316  acres  in  1860,  and  the  number  of 
farms  increased  from  56,963  to  75,203  in  the  same  decade.75 
In  South  Carolina  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age farm  from  541  acres  in  1850  to  488  acres  in  1860.  Virginia 
also  shows  a  decrease ;  but  in  the  Lower  South  there  was  quite 
generally  an  increase.76 

On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  in 
North  Carolina  slaveholding  was  becoming  more  widespread. 
The  percentage  of  increase  of  the  white  population  from  1850 
to  1860  was  14.42;  while  the  percentage  of  increase  of  slave- 
holders was  22.4.  Again,  let  us  assume  that  the  size  of  the 
average  family  was  five.  If  we  accept  this  tentative  premise, 
the  ratio  of  the  slaveholding  class  to  the  non-slaveholding  class 
was  as  1 :  2.81  in  1850,  and  as  1 :  2.64  in  1860.  Does  it  follow 
from  these  facts  that  slavery  was  a  decaying  institution  ?  Is  it 
true  that  slaves  were  becoming  less  valuable  to  their  masters? 
Neither  of  these  queries  can  be  answered  definitely.  Slaves 
were  never  so  valuable  for  employment  in  North  Carolina  as 
they  were  in  the  Lower  South.  Since  the  value  of  a  slave 
depended  on  many  factors,  in  addition  to  the  productivity  of  the 
soil,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  they  were  becoming  less 
valuable  to  their  owners  towards  the  close  of  the  slavery  period. 
It  does  appear,  however,  that  slavery  in  North  Carolina  was 
undergoing  a  transition,  adjusting  itself  to  changed  and  chang- 
ing economic  conditions — conditions  tending  toward  improved 
methods  of  farming  and,  except  in  areas  of  staple  production, 
to  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  in  land  and  slaves.77 


15  U.  S.   Census  of  Agriculture,  1860,  p.  222. 

Te  The  reduction  in  size  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  suggests  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  small  proprietorships.  It  cannot  be  gathered  from  the 
census  reports  what  part  of  the  State  was  subject  to  this  change  of  regime;  but  the 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  large  slaveowners,  noted  in  the  tables  on  p.  60, 
indicates  that  the  small  proprietors  did  not  make  their  appearance  at  the  expense  of 
the  planter  class.  It  is  probable  that  the  improved  methods  of  farming  in  evidence 
in  the  'fifties  were  partly  responsible  for  the  increase  of  small  farms. 

77  The  agitation  during  the  'fifties  for  ad  valorem  taxation  of  slaves  was  not  a 
direct  attack  on  slavery  per  se.  It  was  primarily  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  more 
equitable  system  of  taxation. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


MIGRATION  TO  THE  SOUTHWEST 

An  effort  will  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions and  motives  which  impelled  large  numbers  of  white 
people  either  to  send  or  take  slaves  from  what  were  regarded 
as  the  languishing  fields  of  North  Carolina  to  the  virgin  lands 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Following  this  inves- 
tigation, there  will  be  an  attempt  to  determine  the  effect  of 
this  movement  on  economic  conditions. 

It  has  been  said  with  some  exaggeration  that  from  about 
1830  to  1860  all  tracks  led  away  from  the  State.  The  follow- 
ing tables  taken  from  the  United  States  Census  Reports  are 
illuminating  in  this  connection : 

Total  population  Per  cent  of  Per  cent  o£ 

Year  white  increase  total  population 

1790  289,143  73.2 

1800  _ 337,764  17.19  70.6 

1810  376,410  11.44  67.6 

1820  419,200  11.36  65.6 

1830  472,823  12.79  64.1 

1840  484,870  2.54  64.3 

1850  553,028  14.05  63.6 

1860  629,942  14.42  63.4 

Total  population  Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 

Year  slaves  increase  population 

1790  ...       102,726  25.5 

1800  133,296  32.53  27.8 

1810  168,824  26.65  30.3 

1820  205,017  21.43  32.1 

1830  _ 245,601  19.79  33.1 

1840  245,817  .08  32.6 

1850  288,548  17.38  33.2 

1860  331,059  14.73  33.3 

Despite  the  almost  continuous  exodus  of  whites  and  slaves 
to  the  South  and  West,  the  increase  of  population  from  births 
and  immigration  was  more  than  enough  to  overcome  the  reduc- 
tion caused  by  wholesale  departures.  During  the  decade  1830- 
1840,  however,  the  population  of  the  State  increased  very 
slightly  for  reasons  which  appear  in  this  chapter.1  It  is  a  rule 

1  See  infra,  pp.  64-65. 
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of  population,  generally  accepted  by  economists,  that  a  constant 
stream  of  emigration  of  considerable  proportions  from  an  old 
and  thickly  settled  country  will  not  appreciably  diminish  the 
total  population  of  the  country.2  While  North  Carolina  was 
not  a  very  old  nor  a  very  thickly  settled  State,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  very  few  people  left  the  State  because 
the  census  shows  an  increase  of  population  from  decade  to 
decade.  The  seventh  census  shows  that  there  were  283,077 
white  and  free  colored  people,  natives  of  North  Carolina,  then 
living  in  other  states.3  Definite  information  as  to  the  number 
of  slaves  born  in  the  State  and  residing  in  other  states  at  any 
time  is  lacking;  but  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  slaves  removed  from  the  State  were  taken  to  the  cotton- 
producing  regions  of  the  Southwest.  Professor  B.  S.  Hedrick, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  wrote :  "In  my  boyhood 
I  lived  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  travel,  near  Locke's 
Bridge  on  the  Yadkin  River,  and  have  seen  as  many  as  2000 
slaves  in  a  single  day  going  South,  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
speculators."4  In  1827  a  traveler  wrote,  concerning  the  pro- 
cession of  whites  and  blacks  moving  southwestward :  "I  left 
Augusta  and  overtook  hordes  of  cotton  planters  from  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  with  large  gangs  of 
slaves,  bound  to  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  where 
the  cotton  land  is  not  worn  out."5  A  reprint  from  the  Camden 
(S.  C.)  Journal,  in  the  Fayetteville  Observer  of  December  10, 
1835,  is  significant:  "During  the  week,  we  think  we  speak 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  we  say  that  no  less  than  800 
persons  have  passed  through  this  place  for  the  West.  Of 
course,  we  include  white  and  colored." 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  exodus  ?    It  can  be  accounted 
for  in  part  on  the  ground  of  the  prevalent  impression  that  the 

•  See  article  on  "The  Outlook  for  Civilization"  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Yale 
Review,  Jan.  1922. 

8  Compendium  of  Seventh  Census,  p.  114. 

4  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  X,  No.   1,  p.   14.     Some  of  these  slaves, 
of  course,  come  from  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

5  Plantation  and  Frontier  Documents,  U.  B.  Phillips  ed.,  I,  p.  284. 
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lands  of  the  State  were  well-nigh  exhausted.  Louis  D. 
Wilson,  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835, 
iasserted  in  the  presence  of  that  body  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
western  lands  were  exhausted;6  and  the  English  traveler  and 
scientist,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  visited  North  Carolina  in 
1841,  stated  that  many  of  the  planters  of  the  Cape  Fear  Section 
talked  of  abandoning  their  exhausted  soil  for  the  Southwest.7 
It  was  entirely  natural  for  people  to  complain  of  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  soil  when  they  compared  the  condition  of  their 
lands  with  the  reputed  fertility  of  the  cotton  lands  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  Travelers  and  prospectors  brought  to  North 
Carolina  glowing  and  frequently  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
productivity  of  the  soil  in  the  Lower  South.  James  H.  Ruffin, 
who  went  to  Alabama  on  a  tour  of  investigation  in  1833,  wrote 
in  April  of  that  year  from  Tuscaloosa :  "Of  one  thing  I  am 
most  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  though  I  should  not  get  one 
dollar  for  my  land,  it  is  better  to  remove  here  than  to  remain 
in  Rockingham."8  He  reported  that  in  the  Yazoo  section 
negroes  died  off  every  few  years,  but  in  that  time  "each  hand 
makes  enough  to  buy  two  more  in  his  place."  William  H. 
Wills  went  from  Edgecombe  County  to  Mississippi  in  1840  and 
made  the  following  report :  "Since  I  have  seen  Mississippi  and 
her  resources,  her  good  and  cheap  lands,  I  have  become 
charmed  and  almost  determined  to  become  a  farmer."9  With 
the  circulation  of  such  reports,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  marvel 
that  a  committee  on  internal  improvements  in  the  Internal 
Improvements  Convention,  held  in  Raleigh  in  1833,  should 
report  that  to  all  appearances  nine-tenths  of  the  farms  of  the 
State  were  actually  in  the  market.10  About  1822  Archibald  D. 
Murphey,  a  speculator  in  Tennessee  lands,  claimed  that  the 
2500  acres  of  land  which  he  held  on  the  Hatchie  River  and 

6  Debates  in   Convention  of  1835,  p.   99. 

7  Lyell,  Travels  in  America,  p.    147. 

8  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  77.     Jas.  H.  Ruffin  was  a  brother  of  Judge  Ruffin  of  North 
Carolina. 

9  Will's  "Diary,"  in  the  Southern  Historical  Association  Publications,  VIII,  36. 

10  Fayetteville  Observer,   Dec.    17,  1833. 
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thereabouts  would  produce  from  1000  to  1300  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre.11  James  H.  Ruffin  reported  in  1833  that 
although  good  land  with  a  good  title  demanded  a  high  price 
in  Alabama,  "its  desirability  is  certain  as  it  will  last  forever."12 
As  compared  with  the  rather  high  price  of  cotton,  the  low 
price  of  tobacco,  no  doubt,  caused  many  tobacco  growers  to 
send  or  take  their  slaves  to  the  Southwest  to  engage  in  cotton 
culture.  Although  there  was  a  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton  in 
the  'twenties,  the  price  rose  in  the  'thirties;13  while  the  price 
of  tobacco,  except  for  1839,  ranged  around  low  levels.14 

The  cost  of  transportation  on  roads  and  turnpikes  was  no 
inconsiderable  item.  For  example,  the  distance  from  Fayette- 
ville  to  Salisbury  was  about  110  miles,  and  the  lowest  cost  of 
hauling  in  1833  was  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  cwt.15 
While  this  rate  was  by  no  means  prohibitive,  it  was  an  impor- 
tant item  of  expense  at  a  time  when  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  was  much  greater  than  at  present,  and  when  practi- 
cally everything  not  produced  at  home  had  to  be  hauled  over 
poor  roads  in  cumbersome  wagons.  This  situation,  no  doubt, 
promoted  emigration  from  the  interior.16 

Lastly,  slaveowners  sent  or  took  their  slaves  to  the  Southwest 
because  there  slaves,  as  a  rule,  could  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed and,  consequently,  possessed  a  higher  market  value. 
The  slave  represented  an  investment,  the  dividend  from  which 
depended  on  the  profitableness  of  the  industry  in  which  he  was 
employed.  Obviously,  the  rich  lands  of  the  Southwest  held 
out  greater  promise  as  an  investment  for  a  slaveowner  than 
the  comparatively  infertile  lands  of  North  Carolina.  If,  then, 
a  North  Carolinian  saw  the  number  of  his  slaves  increasing  and 


11  Murphey  Papers,  I,  277. 

™Ruffi,n  Papers,  II,  77.     Ruffin  further  reported  that  the  Alabama  cotton  lands 
would  produce  from  1000  to  1500  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

13  See  Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry,  Appendix. 

14  A    correspondent    of    the   Farmers'    Register   in    1834    stated    that   tobacco    had 
barely  paid  the.  cost  of  production  for  the  last   15  years.     Farmers'  Register  I,  39. 

15  Fayetteville   Observer,  April  30,    1833. 

16  The  legislature  of  1833-34  was  roundly  condemned  for  its  failure  to  inaugurate 
a  program  of  internal  improvements. 
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the  fertility  of  his  lands  declining,  he  would,  other  conditions 
being  favorable,  sell  or  rent  his  land  and  purchase  land  in  the 
Southwest  which  would  yield  a  larger  return  upon  his  invested 
capital.17  After  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  removal 
and  the  cost  of  the  initial  purchase  in  the  new  country,  the 
slaveowner  would,  as  a  rule,  still  find  it  advantageous,  from  a 
pecuniary  standpoint,  to  remove  to  lands  which  did  not  have 
to  be  abandoned  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  cultiva- 
tion, and  which  would  produce  on  an  average,  perhaps,  fifty 
per  cent  more  cotton  per  acre.18  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  North 
Carolina  planter  deemed  it  advisable  to  remain  on  his  old  lands, 
he  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with  the  South- 
western planter  in  the  production  of  cotton.  Mr.  Fisher's 
Report  on  Manufactures  contains  this  statement :  "If  the 
planters  in  North  Carolina  can  barely  afford  to  raise  cotton  at 
eight  cents  per  pound,  they  must  soon  be  driven  from  its 
culture  altogether  by  the  farmers  of  the  West,  whose  new  rich 
lands  enable  them  to  produce  it  with  less  labor  and  expense/' 
The  farmers  and  planters  went  to  the  new  country  to  grow 
cotton;  and  for  this  business  they  possessed  experience,  the 
tools  of  production,  and  trained  labor.  It  was  unlike  going  to 
California  to  dig  for  gold,  an  occupation  for  which  the  average 
farmer  had  neither  training  nor  equipment.  Farmers  and 
planters  who  opened  their  lands  for  sale  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  almost  never  offered  to  dispose  of  their  slaves  and 
tools.19  Judge  Thomas  Ruffin,  in  addressing  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  1855,  declared  that  no  man  had  left  the 
State  in  order  to  be  rid  of  slavery.  "When  our  slaveowners 


17  Slaves,  not  land,   were  considered  the  principal   investment. 

18  The  seventh  census  does  not  give  the  average  yield  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  in 
North   Carolina.     The  average  yield  was  placed  at  650   pounds  per  acre  in  Missis- 
sippi, 525  in  Alabama,  and  320  in  South  Carolina.     The  average  in  North  Carolina 
was  probably  around  300  pounds  per  acre.      See   Compendium  of  Seventh   Census, 
p.  178. 

w  The  following  advertisement  is  characteristic: 
"Westward  Bound" 

"Aiming  to  go  West,  I  offer  my  lands  for  sale — two  tracts  in  Johnston,  450  acres 
in  one  and  398  in  the  other.  Jas.  M.  Smith,  Clayton,  N.  C." — Standard,  Dec.  7, 
1859. 
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remove  they  carry  their  slaves  with  them  farther  South  where 
slavery  is,  if  possible,  more  firmly  fixed  than  here."20  Indeed, 
many  migrating  slaveowners  and  non-slaveowners  were  anxi- 
ous to  exchange  their  land  for  slaves  before  leaving  the  State. 
One  Haley  Brown  offered  for  sale  from  1000  to  1200  acres  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  High  Point,  stating  that  he  wanted  to 
remove  to  the  South  and  would  take  slaves  in  payment  for  the 
land  ;21  and  Evelina  Pender,  "being  desirous  of  moving  to  the 
western  country,"  offered  for  sale  her  lands  in  Halifax  County, 
and  agreed  to  receive  the  whole  purchase  price  in  negroes  at  a 
fair  valuation.22 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  movement  of  North  Carolina  folk 
to  the  Southwest,  the  small  farmers  and  slaveowners  predomi- 
nated.23 As  Professor  U.  B.  Phillips  points  out,  the  small 
planters  and  farmers  removed  more  readily,  having  a  lighter 
stake  in  their  homes  and  better  opportunities  to  sell  them.24 
A  traveler  described  the  train  of  emigrants  he  encountered  in 
1833,  while  traveling  on  the  turnpike  through  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  Georgia.  He  noted  encampments  of  emigrants  of 
more  or  less  wealth  .  .  .  "having  their  all  with  them  and 
big  for  the  land  of  promise.  A  North  Carolinian  'hearing  talk' 
of  Alabama  had  geared  up  his  shingle  cart  and  one  horse,  and 
was  wending  his  way  across  the  Catahochy  River.25  The  lean 
horse  pulling  the  shingle  cart  wended  his  way  as  if  it  had  come 
from  the  land  where  pigs  hunt  in  couples  so  as  to  find  a  blade 
of  grass."26  Had  the  institution  of  slavery  not  existed,  there 

*>  Standard,  Oct.  24,  1858. 

21  North  Carolina  Planter,  July  1859. 

82  Tarboro  Free  Press,  Jan.  23,  1829. 

23  This   aspect   of   the   movement   is   discussed   in    Hundley,    Social   Relations  in 
Our  Southern  States,  p.  271. 

24  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  p.  174. 

25  The  overland  route  through   South   Carolina  and  northern   Georgia  appears  to 
have    been  the   one   most   used   by    emigrants    from    North    Carolina    en    route   for 
Alabama. 

88  Reprinted   from   the  Philadelphia   Saturday   Evening  Post   in  the  Fayetteville 
Observer  of  June  4,  1833. 
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would  have  been  a  heavy  migration  of  these  lesser  folk  to  the 
Lower  South ;  but,  accepting  conditions  as  they  were,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  presence  of  large  planters,  particularly  in 
Eastern  Carolina,  exerted  economic  and  social  pressure  on  the 
lesser  farmers  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  them  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  escaping  an  economic  and  social  regime  in  which 
their  prospects  of  advancement  were  slight.  But  with  the 
appearance  of  large  planters  and  the  consequent  consolidation 
of  industry  in  the  Southwest,  the  farmers  of  small  means  were 
deterred  from  emigrating  to  that  region  and,  instead,  went 
west  or  northwest.27 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  movement,  well-to-do  planters 
sometimes  sold  their  land  in  North  Carolina  and  took  their 
slaves  to  the  Southwest  in  order  to  get  the  choice  of  situation. 
In  1819  Samuel  T.  Barnes  and  Benjamin  Ballard  of  Halifax 
County  took  30  and  196  slaves,  respectively,  by  sea  from  Nor- 
folk to  New  Orleans  to  settle  in  Louisiana  as  planters.28  How- 
ever, the  larger  planters  did  not  emigrate  in  large  numbers 
until  the  'thirties,  and  then  only  after  a  preliminary  tour  of 
investigation.  John  Waddell  alleged,  in  a  memorial  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1835,  that  he  went  to  Louisiana  in  the  fall  of  1834  and 
purchased  land  on  the  Red  River,  after  which  he  came  back  to 
North  Carolina  to  remove  his  slaves.29  James  H.  Ruffin, 
before  removing  to  Alabama  in  1833  or  1834,  went  to  that  State 
to  select  and  bargain  for  a  suitable  tract  of  land  for  settle- 
ment.30 William  Jones  of  Wilkes  County,  after  making  a  six 
weeks  tour  of  the  Southwest  in  1839,  came  back  to  Wilkes  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  his  slaves,  tools,  and  household  furni- 
ture to  his  plantation  in  Mississippi.  He  took  with  him,  "Wes- 
ley, Emily,  John,  Chainey,  Abner,  Ruth,  George,  Buck, 


27  Bassett,   Slavery  in   the   State   of  North   Carolina,    (Johns   Hopkins   University 
Studies,  XVII,  nos.  7-8),  p.    182. 

28  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  p.  182. 

29  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  1835. 
™  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  72. 
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Martha,"  a  waggoner  and  four  horses,  "two  beds  and  furniture, 
and  $500  in  money."31 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  who  hazards  much  to  consider  well 
the  prospects  of  success;  hence,  the  majority  of  slaveowners 
hesitated  to  stake  their  fortunes  on  a  "root  and  branch"  removal 
to  the  Lower  South.  Financial  loss  entailed  in  the  selling  of 
plantations,  sentimental  attachment  to  paternal  acres,  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  moving,  the  prevalence  of  disease, 
and  the  lack  of  social  life  in  the  new  country  caused  a  number 
of  planters  to  retain  their  estates  in  North  Carolina,  while  send- 
ing a  portion  of  their  slaves  to  the  Lower  South  to  cultivate  a 
new  plantation  under  the  direction  of  an  overseer  or  elder  son. 
To  this  plantation  the  owner  repaired  at  least  once  a  year  to 
settle  accounts  and  to  plan  operations  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Plantations  of  this  type  were  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Alabama  adjunct."  F.  L.  Olmsted  noted  that  many  of  the 
Mississippi  plantations  were  owned  by  wealthy  Virginians  and 
North  Carolinians,  who  resided  on  what  he  termed  "show 
plantations"  in  their  native  States  and  sent  their  surplus  slaves 
to  Mississippi.32  The  plan  of  residing  in  North  Carolina,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  one  or  more  plantations  in  the 
Southwest,  could  be  undertaken  only  by  men  of  capital.  The 
scheme  had  many  disadvantages ;  in  fact,  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  system  of  absentee  farming.  It  supplied,  however,  a 
recourse  for  planters  who  were  adverse  to  leaving  the  State, 
but  who  sought  a  profitable  investment  for  capital  and  labor. 

From  about  1830  to  1860,  some  of  the  most  estimable  citi- 
zens of  the  State  went  to  the  Lower  South  to  reside  perma- 
nently.33 The  following  item  is  of  interest  in  this  regard : 

"On  last  Sunday  week  a  large  body  of  respectable  citizens 
left  Rocky  Mount  for  Texas.  The  company  consisted  of  127 

31  Edmund  Jones  of   Fort   Defiance,   N.    C.,   to  John   T.   Jones   at  New   Haven, 
Conn.     MS.  in  the  Lindsay-Patterson  Papers. 

32  Olmsted,  A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country,  p.  119. 

88  The  County  Court  Records  of  Nash  County  show  that  relatives  of  the  so- 
called  "best  families"  of  the  county  were  residents  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  in 
this  period. 
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persons,  white  and  black,  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Chas. 
Harrison,  for  many  years  past  a  very  estimable  citizen  of  this 
country.  All  except  Mr.  Harrison  and  family  were  from  Nash. 
They  anticipated  shipping  from  Wilmington."34 

The  movement  of  slaves  and  whites  was  accelerated  and 
retarded  at  intervals  by  financial  and  industrial  conditions. 
The  hard  times  of  1834,  which  caused  the  political  tide  to  set 
in  towards  Whigism,  supplied  an  impetus  to  emigration.  There 
was  financial  depression,  a  partial  crop  failure,  and,  according 
to  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register,  general  despondency  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  State.  "Who  can  look  on  the  constant 
tide  of  emigration,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Register  "... 
without  indulging  in  a  train  of  the  saddest  reflections."35  The 
scarcity  of  grain  caused  discontent  and  promoted  further 
removals.  To  quote  the  Salisbury  Carolinian: 

"Heretofore  the  tide  of  emigration  from  this  State  to  the 
West  and  Southwest  has  been  periodical,  but  now  it  has  become 
constant  and  flows  with  increasing  magnitude.  This  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  grain  which  causes  so 
many  to  break  off  before  the  fall."36 

Emigration  was  checked  by  the  panic  of  1837,  and  there 
was  no  further  pronounced  movement  of  population  until  about 
1843. 37  The  resumption  of  emigration,  about  1843,  was  due 
to  the  low  price  of  cotton  and  the  attractive  land  values  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  As  a  result  of  the  panic,  there  was  a 
tremendous  decline  in  land  values,  particularly  in  the  South- 
west where  speculation  had  been  rife.  The  editor  of  the  Sumter 
County  Alabama  Whig,  eager  to  see  a  resumption  of  emigration 

34  Reprinted    from    the    Tarboro    Southerner    in    the    Standard    of    Feb.    9,    1853. 
There  is  a  similar  account  in  the  Standard  of  Feb.   11,   1846  of  a  schooner  bound 
for  Matagorda,  Texas,  with  88  passengers,  46  whites  and  42  blacks.     The  emigrants 
were  from  the  counties  of  Nash  and  Edgecombe. 

35  Raleigh  Register,  March   11,   1834. 

36  Reprinted  in  the  Fayetteville  Observer,  June  3,   1836. 

37  For    the   effect   of  the   panic   of    1837    on   the   planters    of   Alabama   see   J.    G. 
Baldwin,   Flush   Times  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
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to  Alabama,  wrote  in  1842  that  improved  lands  could  be  bought 
for  lower  prices  than  the  same  lands  could  have  been  bought 
in  1840  in  the  woods.38  With  the  return  to  normal  conditions 
after  the  panic,  the  drain  of  population  was  resumed;  and  it 
continued,  with  some  retardation  during  the  'fifties,  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.39 

The  transportation  of  slaves  to  the  Lower  South  by  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  traders  presents  many  interesting  fea- 
tures. As  to  the  volume  of  the  domestic  slave  trade  between 
North  Carolina  and  the  Lower  South,  no  definite  estimate, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  can  be  made.  It  was,  however, 
comparatively  small,  and  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  instead  of  business  organizations.  There  were 
no  slave  pens  in  the  State  where  slaves  were  assembled  for 
transportation,  like  those  maintained  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Alexandria.  It  appears  that,  during  the  'thirties,  slaves  were 
assembled  at  Fayetteville  for  transportation  to  the  Lower 
South ;  but  these  were  handled  by  individual  traders.40  There 
were  numerous  slave  dealers ;  but  only  a  few  of  them  made  use 
of  the  public  prints  to  advertise  their  business,  for  the  reason 
that  trafficking  in  slaves  was  somewhat  in  disrepute.  The 
journeys  of  slave  dealers  in  and  out  of  the  State  excited  little 
comment  and  inspired  very  few  writers  to  chronicle  any  data. 
As  a  rule,  slave  dealers  trading  to  the  Southwest  advertised 
for  and  purchased  slaves  "in  the  prime  of  life" — those  who 
were  able  to  stand  long  journeys  afoot  and  command  the 
highest  prices.41  The  following  advertisement  is  somewhat 
typical : 


"Reprinted  in  the  Standard,  Nov.  23,  1842. 

88  L.  O'B.  Branch  stated,  in  1852,  that  emigration  to  the  Southwest  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  had  ceased,  and  that  the  tide  of  emigration  from  North  Carolina 
had  been  checked.  Branch  was  a  native  of  Halifax  County,  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  a  Brigadier-General  of  the  Confederacy. 

40  The  following  advertisement   appeared  from   time  to  time   in  the  Fayetteville 
Observer    in    the    'thirties:    "I    will    give   the    highest    cash    price    for    likely    young 
negroes,  say  from   10  to  25  years  of  age.      Fellows  would  be  preferred  with  proper 
certificate  for  the  New  Orleans  market.     Lewis  Thomas." 

41  Slaves  of  tender  years  were  hauled  in  wagons.     See  Andrews,  Slavery  and  the 
Domestic  Slave  Trade,  p.  149. 
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"Negroes  Wanted" 

"The  subscriber  is  desirous  to  purchase  30  to  40  negroes  of 
both  sexes,  not  under  ten  nor  over  thirty  years  of  age,  for 
which  the  highest  cash  prices  will  be  given/'42 

The  selective  character  of  the  slave  trade  deprived  the  State 
of  a  portion  of  her  most  vigorous  and  capable  class  of  labor. 
In  this  connection,  there  arose  the  accusation  that  slaves  were 
bred  for  market.43  Evidence  of  the  systematic  breeding  of 
slaves  for  the  market  is  not  convincing ;  although  it  is  probable 
that  slaveowners  were  not  adverse  to  the  rapid  increase  of  their 
slaves  so  long  as  the  demand  for  slave  labor  gave  to  that  species 
of  property  an  increasing  value. 

Speculation  in  slaves  was  attended  by  some  risk;  so  the 
slave  trader,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing slaves  over  a  long  period,  and  to  obviate  the  risk  of  selling 
on  a  falling  market,  made  rapid  trips  through  the  country, 
rounded  up  his  slaves,  and  set  out  for  Richmond  or  the  South- 
west to  dispose  of  his  property.44  One  could  afford  to  take 
a  few  slaves  to  Richmond ;  but  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
the  Southwest,  coupled  with  the  risks  incurred  in  making  the 
journey,  necessitated  the  assembling  of  rather  large  groups  in 
order  to  make  the  venture  profitable.  It  was  asserted  by  a 
writer,  who  subscribed  himself  "Little  Farmer,"  that  eight 
weeks  were  required  for  the  overland  journey  from  North 
Carolina  to  Mississippi,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  trip  was 
approximately  $28.00  per  negro.45  Despite  the  expense  of  the 
journey  and  the  losses  sustained  through  death  and  the  abscond- 
ing of  slaves  en  route,  the  trade  was  prosecuted  at  times  on  a 
large  scale.  For  example,  in  1837  or  thereabouts  A.  H.  Arring- 
ton  of  Nash  County  took  to  Alabama  a  lot  of  slaves  which  he 
sold  to  Charles  J.  Gee  for  $24,000.46 


a  Fayetteville  Observer,  Jan.   13,   1835. 

43  See  Olmsted,  A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country,  p.  263. 

**  Richmond  was  a  local  market  for  North  Carolina  slave  dealers. 

"Arator,   March,   1857. 

49  North  Carolina  Reports,  5  Iredell,  590.  This  sale  was  given  publicity  through 
a  lawsuit  growing  out  of  the  terms  of  the  sale.  In  this  connection,  Professor 
Hedrick's  statement  on  p.  53  is  of  interest. 
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An  examination  of  the  Census  Reports  from  1790  to  1860, 
with  reference  to  the  gain  and  loss  of  white  and  slave  popula- 
tions for  certain  typical  eastern  counties,47  will  help  to  establish 
some  generalizations  as  to  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  migra- 
tion to  the  Southwest.  The  counties  of  Halifax,  Bertie,  Gran- 
ville,  Cumberland,  and  Washington  have  been  selected,  because 
in  those  counties  there  were  heavy  slave  populations,  and  to  a 
large  degree  stability  of  industry: 

BERTIE  COUNTY 

Year                                                                                                     Whites  Slaves 

1790  7117  5141 

1800  5534  5512 

1810  5145  6059 

1820  4818  5725 

1830  5303  6792 

1840  5144  12175 

1850  5335  7194 

1860  5806  8185 

HALIFAX  COUNTY 

Year                                                                                                 Whites  Slaves 

1790 7016  6506 

1800  6071  7239 

1810  7760  6624 

1820  r...  6361  9450 

1830 ..             5870  9790 

1840  5623  16865 

1850  5765  8954 

1860  6641  10349 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Year                                                                                                     Whites  Slaves 

1790 

1800  1598  76 

1810 2114  1287 

1820  2297  1667 

1830  2713  1712 

1840  2639  4525 

1850  3209  2215 

1860  : 3593  2465 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY^ 

Year                                                                                                Whites  Slaves 

1790   ...  6407  2181 

1SOO  

1810  ; 6422  2723 

1820  9562  4751 

47  Since  the  western  counties  were  frequently   subdivided,   a   comparison   of  the 
growth  of  white  and  slave  populations  in  those  counties  is  not  feasible. 

48  Cumberland  was  a  naval  stores-producing  county. 
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Year  Whites  Slaves 

1830  - 9081  5047 

1840  9030  15284 

1850  12447  7217 

I860  9554  5830 

GRANVILLE  COUNTY^ 
Year  Whites  Slavts 

1790    6504  4163 

1800   7580  6106 

1810   7363  '    7746 

1820  8846  9071 

1830   9438  9154 

1840   9309  8707 

1850    10294  9865 

1860 11187  11086 

Broadly  speaking,  there  was  in  the  East  a  fairly  uniform 
increase  of  slave  population  until  about  1830,  and  in  a  great 
many  eastern  counties  there  was  an  increase  of  slave  population 
from  1830  to  1840.  On  the  contrary,  the  white  population  of 
the  East  registered  no  marked  increase  in  this  decade ;  in  fact, 
a  few  eastern  counties  sustained  a  loss  of  white  population. 
But,  from  1840  to  1860,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  East  and  a  slight  increase  of  white  population.  In 
this  period  Halifax  suffered  a  loss  of  6516  slaves  and  gained 
1018  whites;  Bertie  lost  3990  slaves  and  gained  662  whites; 
Cumberland  lost  9454  slaves  and  gained  524  whites ;  Washing- 
ton lost  2060  slaves  and  gained  1128  whites;  while  Granville 
and  Guilford,  the  latter  a  western  county,  show  a  gain  of  both 
slaves  and  whites.  Edgecombe,  an  exception  for  an  eastern 
county,  shows  a  loss  of  white  and  a  gain  of  slave  population.50 
From  the  figures  cited,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
decade  1840-1850  witnessed  the  heaviest  movement  of  slaves 
from  the  plantation  districts  of  the  East;  and,  further,  that 
the  emigration  of  slaves,  heavy  during  the  'forties,  was 
retarded  somewhat  during  the  'fifties.  Taking  the  State  as  a 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  greatest  exodus  of  slaves  took 
place  between  1830  and  1840,  for  during  that  decade  the  total 
slave  population  increased  only  .08%.  Considering  that  four 

49  Granville   was   a   tobacco-producing   county. 

60  Edgecombe  was  rated  as  a  progressive  county  in  the  two  decades  immediately 
preceding  the  Civil  War. 
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of  the  five  eastern  counties  cited  in  the  above  tables  show 
increases  of  slaves  between  1830  and  1840,  it  appears  that  the 
West  contributed  heavily  to  the  tide  of  emigration  in  the 
'thirties.  This  view  appears  all  the  more  probable  when  one 
considers  that,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  inaugurate 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  internal  improvements,  there  was, 
in  the  early  'thirties,  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  West.51 

From  1840  to  1860  the  percentage  of  increase  of  slaves  and 
whites  was  greater  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  Drawing  an 
arbitrary  line  between  the  counties  of  Granville,  Wake,  Har- 
nett,  Cumberland,  and  Robeson  on  the  east;  and  Person, 
Orange,  Chatham,  Moore,  and  Richmond  on  the  west,  we  find 
that  west  of  the  line  there  were  85,021  slaves  in  1840  and 
115,101  in  1860.  East  of  this  line  there  were  160,796  slaves 
in  1840  and  215,958  in  1860;  thus  making  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  West  during  the  twenty  year  period  35.40,  and 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  East  34.3.  The  white  popu- 
lation during  the  same  time  shows  an  increase  of  32.3%  in  the 
West  and  an  increase  of  26.4%  in  the  East.  Due  largely  to 
the  extension  of  cotton  culture  into  the  piedmont,  there  was, 
prior  to  about  1830,  a  considerable  transfer  of  slaves  within 
the  State  from  east  to  west.52  After  1840,  however,  and  per- 
haps earlier,  there  was  no  general  movement  of  slaves  from 
one  section  to  another  within  the  State ;  hence,  one  may  rea- 
sonably infer  that  the  old  settled  districts  of  the  East  lost  more 
people  of  both  races  by  emigration  during  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  slave  regime. 

Any  estimate  of  the  number  of  slaves  removed  from  North 
Carolina  must  necessarily  be  questionable.  Perhaps,  the  most 
reliable  method  of  making  an  estimate  is  to  take  a  certain 
decade  as  a  base  and  compute  the  growth  of  population  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  decade  selected.  Assum- 
ing the  rate  of  increase  of  the  slave  population  to  have  been 
constant,  let  us  take  the  decade  1800-1810  as  a  base.  The  rate 

61  Boyd,  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  99. 

M  "Estimates  of  the  Value  of  Slaves,   1815,"  American  Historical  Review,  XIX, 
815-825. 
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of  increase  in  that  decade  was  26.65%,  and  had  that  rate  been 
maintained,  there  would  have  been  550,119  slaves  in  the  State 
in  1860;  whereas  the  census  for  1860  gives  only  331,059.  On 
the  basis  of  this  reckoning,  the  State  lost  on  an  average  of 
4381  slaves  per  year  for  the  fifty  year  period.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  we  take  the  decade  1810-1820  as  a  base,  the  rate  of 
increase  being  21.43%,  there  would  have  been  445,751  slaves 
in  the  State  in  1860.  On  the  basis  of  the  latter  reckoning,  the 
State  lost  on  an  average  2867  slaves  per  year  from  1820  to 
I860.53  In  the  absence  of  a  market  to  the  southward,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  assume  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  slave 
population  would  have  remained  approximately  constant,  for 
in  that  event  there  would  have  been  a  tendency  to  glut  the  labor 
market ;  but,  when  there  was  with  some  interruption  a  southern 
slave  market,  the  propagation  of  slaves  went  on  apace,  and  the 
rate  of  natural  increase  probably  remained  approximately 
constant. 

What  were  some  of  the  most  patent  results  of  the  removal 
of  slaves  and  whites  from  North  Carolina?  In  the  first  place, 
the  migration  to  the  Southwest  served  to  reduce  the  price  of 
land  and  to  increase  the  price  of  slaves.  In  the  Treasurer's 
Report  for  1834,54  it  is  stated  as  a  fact  worth  noting  that  the 
revenue  from  land  had  been  gradually  diminishing  for  every 
successive  year  since  1820,  when  the  prevailing  rate  of  taxation 
was  adopted.  According  to  this  report,  the  average  valuation 
of  land  per  acre  in  1815,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  was  $2.69; 
but,  by  1833,  the  average  valuation  had  declined  to  $2.27  per 
acre.  Despite  the  fact  that  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres 
of  land  had  been  entered  for  taxation  since  1815,  the  total 
acreage  listed  for  taxation  in  1833  was  less  than  that  for  1815. 
This  condition,  the  Treasurer  claimed,  was  not  due  entirely  to 
the  system  of  taxation.  The  most  active  causes  for  the  decline 
in  land  values  were  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  the  greatly 
reduced  demand  for  land,  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  State 

53  It    was    estimated   that    in    1831    Virginia    was    sending    annually    about    6000 
slaves  to  the  other  Southern  States.     Ballagh,  History  of  Slavery  in  Virginia,  p.  25. 

54  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  1834. 
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of  much  of  its  labor.  If  it  be  true  that  approximately  nine- 
tenths  of  the  farm  lands  were  in  the  market  in  1833,55  such  a 
condition  necessarily  made  for  cheap  land;  but,  since  slaves 
were  movable  property,  their  market  value  was  not  sensibly 
affected  by  the  price  of  land.  There  was,  accordingly,  a  wide 
discrepancy  in  the  price  of  slaves  and  land.  In  regard  to  the 
increased  price  of  slaves,  a  former  merchant  of  Plymouth,  N. 
C,  residing  in  1833  as  a  planter  in  the  Red  River  Valley, 
reminded  his  North  Carolina  friends  in  an  open  letter  that  the 
sugar  and  cotton  growing  states  served  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  slaves  in  North  Carolina,  "and  without  saying  what  is  the 
value  of  the  species  of  property  here,  I  venture  to  say  it  is 
more  than  will  cost  to  bring  it  to  Louisiana/'56  Following 
the  lead  of  the  New  Orleans  market,  the  price  of  prime  field 
hands  in  Virginia  rose  from  $500  in  1843  to  $1200  in  1860  ;57 
and  there  was,  unquestionably,  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price 
of  slaves  in  North  Carolina.  Under  these  conditions,  the  cost 
of  equipping  a  plantation  in  North  Carolina  increased,  while 
the  returns  from  the  land  remained  practically  constant  or, 
perhaps,  in  some  instances  diminished.  A  Roanoke  River 
planter  remarked  in  1859  that  his  land  needed  more  laborers, 
but  at  present  prices  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  them,  nor  could 
any  prudent  farmer  in  the  old  states.  "What  then?  Why, 
away  they  go  to  the  sugar  and  cotton  lands  of  the  South.  It 
matters  but  little  how  much  higher  prices  will  get,  even  at 
present  Virginia  at  least  will  be  drained  time  enough."58 

In  the  second  place,  the  removal  of  slaves  and  whites 
resulted  in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  economic  inertia.  The 
almost  constant  drain  on  the  wealth  of  the  State  practically 
killed  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  There  was  not  much  disposition 
to  indorse  increased  taxation  for  internal  improvements  on  the 
part  of  those  left  behind  to  cultivate  land  whose  value  was 
depreciating  and  whose  productivity  was  declining.  The  sight 

M  See  ante,  p.  54. 

M  Fayetteville  Observer,  June  18,  1833. 

8T  See  chart  of  slave  prices  in  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  p.  370. 

68  Standard,  Oct.   12,   1859. 
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of  North  Carolina's  "wasted  fields,  her  deserted  farms,  her 
ruined  towns,  and  her  departing  sons"59  lent  weight  to  the 
charge  of  L.  O'B.  Branch  that  the  proprietors  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States  had  cultivated  their  lands  waste  fully  and  ex- 
cused themselves  on  the  ground  that  their  children  would  find  a 
new  home  in  the  South  and  West  "where  the  government  was 
constantly  acquiring  whole  empires  and  offering  the  soil  at 
prices  almost  nominal."60  Certainly,  there  existed  the  feeling 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  State  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Sensible  of 
this  feeling,  Archibald  D.  Murphey  wrote  in  1819 :  "Those 
who  labor  now  will  meet  with  nothing  but  vexation,  chagrin, 
and  disgust.  Another  generation  will  profit  by  their  labors. 
The  spirit  of  the  present  is  radically  mean  and  grovelling."61 
It  cannot  be  denied,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  the  removal  of  slaveowners  with  slaves  was,  as  a 
rule,  advantageous ;  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  domestic 
slave  trade  put  thousands  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  slave- 
owners and  speculators;  but,  in  both  instances,  the  State  was 
the  loser.  In  the  first  instance,  the  State  lost  capital,  labor, 
and  directive  ability  without  any  commensurate  compensation; 
and  in  the  second  instance,  it  lost  labor  and  received  in  return 
money,  which,  instead  of  being  invested  in  industrial  enter- 
prises from  which  society  might  have  benefitted,  served,  for 
the  most  part,  to  meet  deficits  of  the  individuals  making  the 
sale.62  Since  the  popular  movement  to  the  Southwest  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  reason  of  the  ability  of  emigrants  to  carry 
with  them  a  supply  of  labor  which  they  were  sure  of  retaining 
in  the  new  country,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  State  would 
have  lost  so  large  a  percentage  of  its  labor  and  capital  had  a 
system  of  free,  instead  of  slave,  labor  prevailed.  Free  labor 
would  have  been  less  mobile  and  more  uncertain. 

M  Fayetteville  Observer,  Dec.  17,  1833.  Conditions  were  not  so  bad  as  here 
represented. 

60  Standard,  Feb.  25,  1852. 

81  Murphey  Papers,   I,  151. 

MAn  article  on  "The  Effects  of  the  High  Price  of  Slaves,"  by  Edmund  Ruffin 
in  De  Bow's  Review,  XXVI,  653  ff.,  is  worth  while  in  this  connection. 


CHAPTER  V 

SALES  AND  HIRE  OF  SLAVES 

Slaves  were  chattels  as  well  as  persons,  and  as  such  they 
were  sold  publicly  and  privately  for  cash  or  on  credit.  Trans- 
fer of  title  was  effected  by  a  bill  of  sale  witnessed  by  one  or 
more  persons.1  While  there  was  some  variation  in  the  form 
and  phrasing  of  bills,  the  following  is  typical : 

"Know  all  by  these  presents  that  I,  William  Page  of  the 
County  of  Wake  and  State  of  North  Carolina,  have  bargained 
and  sold  to  Robert  Love  of  the  County  of  Chatham  and  State 
of  North  Carolina  a  certain  negro  boy,  Joseph,  for  the  sum  of 
$1,200  to  me  in  hand  paid;  and  by  these  presents  do  bargain 
and  sell  unto  the  said  Love  which  I  the  said  Page  warrant  and 
defend  the  title  of  said  negro  to  the  said  Love  to  him,  his  heirs 
forevermore.  I  the  said  Page  do  transfer  all  the  title  invested 
in  me  and  my  heirs  to  the  said  negro  to  the  said  Love  and  his 
administrators  and  executors  forever.  In  witness  I  have  set 
my  hand  and  seal  this  30th  of  Oct.  1862."2 

The  indiscriminate  sale  of  slaves  did  not  receive  the 
approval  of  the  best  element  of  slaveowners,  and  the  sale  of 
slaves  for  purely  speculative  purposes  was  openly  criticized. 
Slaves  were  sold  under  various  circumstances,  among  others : 
under  execution  to  satisfy  creditors,  by  an  administrator  in  the 
settlement  of  an  estate,  on  account  of  unruly  conduct,  and  in 
order  to  relieve  financial  embarrassment.  The  sale  of  a  slave 
who  habitually  ran  away  from  his  master,  was  intractable,  or 
threatened  the  personal  security  of  his  master  or  master's 
family,  generally  met  with  the  approval  of  society.  In  this 
regard  the  County  Court  of  Nash  County  is  on  record: 


1The  law  required  that  bills  of  sale  be  registered  in  the  county  where  the,  owner 
of  the  slave  or  slaves  resided.  Revisal  of  1821,  p.  685.  On  account  of  the  negli- 
gence of  people  in  registering  bills  of  sale  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  extended 
the  time  limit  for  registration. 

a  Bill  of  sale  in  office  of  Register  of  Deeds  of  Wake  County. 
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"It  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  a  negro 
slave  named  Alfred  belonging  to  John  W.  Drake,  a  minor,  is  of 
such  general  bad  character  and  unmanageable  as  to  be  of  little 
or  no  benefit,  in  consequence  of  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
greatly  injured  or  killed.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  Nicholas 
W.  Arrington,  guardian  for  the  said  John  W.  Drake  be  and  is 
hereby  authorized  and  ordered  to  sell  said  slave  Alfred  to  the 
best  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  his  ward/'3 

The  better  class  of  slaveowners  were  reluctant  to  sell  their 
desirable  slaves  although  they  realized  that  conditions  made  it 
unprofitable  to  retain  them.  Archibald  D.  Murphey  wrote,  "I 
do  not  know  whether  I  can  get  along  without  selling  any  more 
of  my  slaves.  I  have  about  sixty  remaining,  a  greater  number 
than  render  me  service  or  than  I  can  well  manage.  But 
although  others  treat  their  negroes  as  well  or  perhaps  better 
than  I  do,  mine  are  attached  to  me,  and  I  did  not  know  until 
the  time  came  what  pain  it  would  give  me  to  sell  them."4  Not 
infrequently,  planters  refused  to  sell  slaves  when  their  reten- 
tion was  no  longer  profitable,  because  they  wished  to  bestow 
them  on  their  sons  and  daughters  at  marriage.  In  this  way 
slaves  were  kept  within  the  family  circle  and  family  pride 
vindicated.  The  plantation  book  of  J.  Devereux  shows  that 
from  1847  to  1860,  out  of  a  total  of  240  slaves,  whose  names 
are  recorded,  only  ten  were  sold. 

Few  humanitarian  safeguards  were  thrown  around  the  sale 
of  slaves  seized  for  debt.  The  law  provided  that  when  a 
sheriff  or  constable  sold  such  slaves,  they  should  be  sold  at 
the  County  Court  House  "of  their  respective  counties  on  the 
last  Thursday  of  each  and  every  month  in  each  and  every 
year."  This  particular  Thursday  was  known  as  "sale  day." 
The  law  required  twenty  days  notice  of  the  public  sale  of  such 
slaves  and  further  specified  that  the  sale  should  take  place 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four.5  In  many  counties  there 
was  objection  to  designating  the  time  and  place  for  the  official 

J  County  Court  Records  of  Nash  County,  1840. 
*  Murphey  Papers,  I,  158. 
5Revisal  of   1821,  p.   1540. 
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sale  of  slaves,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  sell  for  their 
full  value  on  "sale  day."  In  1822,  a  petition,  signed  by  more 
than  200  citizens  of  Camden  County,  protesting  against  pre- 
scribing the  manner  and  place  of  sale  of  land  and  slaves  under 
execution,  was  presented  to  the  legislature.  The  petitioners 
alleged  that  on  "sale  day"  slaves  and  land  sold  for  only  about 
one-half  or  two-thirds  their  value.6  In  the  same  year  the 
counties  of  Warren,  Currituck,  Carteret,  and  Tyrrell  secured 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  objectionable  law;7  and  in 
those  counties,  to  which  others  were  added  in  1823,  the  sale  of 
slaves  under  execution  was  authorized  to  be  held  at  the  county 
court  house  on  the  same  Monday  in  each  month.  The  Monday 
of  the  County  Court  was  selected  as  the  sale  day  in  order  to 
assure  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd. 

Because  it  was  thought  that  they  sold  better  singly,  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  favor  the  official  sale  of  slaves  in  large 
numbers.  In  the  case  of  Cannon  v.  Jenkins  et  al.,  Judge  Ruffin, 
in  rendering  the  decision  of  the  court,  said,  "In  sales  of  execu- 
tors it  is  the  duty  of  the  executor  to  get  as  much  as  he  can," 
even  if  the  interest  of  the  estate  required  that  families  be  sepa- 
rated; nevertheless,  the  court  held  that  an  executor  would  not 
be  punished  "for  acting  on  the  common  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  unless  in  so  doing  he  was  plainly  injuring  those  with 
whose  interests  he  stood  charged."8  Notwithstanding  the 
financial  loss  which  might  result  from  such  an  arrangement, 
slaveowners  sometimes  ordered  that  their  slaves  be  sold  in 
families.  R.  H.  Mosby  of  Halifax  County,  in  advertising  the 
sale  of  his  slaves,  stated  that  they  were  to  be  sold  in  families, 
"as  I  am  not  disposed  to  violate  the  laws  of  humanity  by  sell- 
ing or  separating  children  from  their  parents."9  A  notice  of 
the  sale  of  300  negroes,  the  property  of  T.  P.  Devereux,  con- 
tained the  announcement  that  they  were  to  be  sold  in  families  ;10 


•  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  1822. 

7  Sess.  Laws,  1822,  ch.  25. 

8  N.   C.  Reports,   1  Dev.   Equity,   422. 

9  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.   12,   1848. 

10  Standard,   Sept.   20,   1856. 
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and  at  a  sale  of  sixty-nine  negroes,  belonging  to  Major  N.  T. 
Green  of  Warren  County,  they  were  sold  in  families  of  two, 
three,  four,  five,  and  as  high  as  six.11  Married  slaves  were 
often  preferred  by  purchasers  to  single  ones,  as  married  couples 
were  not  so  liable  to  become  discontented  in  their  new  environ- 
ment;12 but,  when  a  slave  family  was  large,  purchasers  who 
would  pay  an  acceptable  price  for  the  entire  family  group 
could  not  always  be  found.  So  marked  was  the  difficulty  of 
retaining  and  managing  single  slaves  detached  by  sale  from 
the  original  family  group,  that  a  purchaser  sometimes  ques- 
tioned a  slave  as  to  his  willingness  to  live  with  him — a  practice 
which  the  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Journal  condemned  as  sub- 
versive of  discipline.13 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  slaves  brought  up  in  some 
special  trade  sold  for  higher  prices  than  the  common  field 
hands.  Negro  coopers,  blacksmiths,  cooks,  and  carpenters  were 
especially  prized  and  sold  for  fancy  prices.  It  was  reported 
that,  at  the  sale  of  the  property  of  Hon.  Richard  Hines  of 
Edgecombe  County,  negro  mechanics  sold  for  from  $1100  to 
$1500,  while  common  field  hands  were  sold  at  bids  propor- 
tionately high.14  When  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  slaves  was  pend- 
ing the  artisans  among  them  received  special  mention.  Notice 
of  sale  of  the  estate  of  Colonel  Swann,15  for  example,  called 
attention  to  the  presence  among  his  slaves  of  eight  country- 
born  negroes,  among  them  an  excellent  cooper,  a  carpenter, 
and  two  women  who  were  prime  hands  in  the  field  or  in  the 
house.  In  addition,  there  was  a  negro  man,  about  sixty,  accus- 
tomed to  handling  turpentine.16  The  price  of  a  slave,  man  or 
woman,  depended  largely  on  the  age,  disposition,  ability,  and 
physical  condition  of  the  individual ;  and,  to  some  extent,  on 

u/6»d.,    April    11,    1855. 

u  Andrews,  Slavery  and  the  Domestic  Slave   Trade,  p.   139. 

13  Farmers'  Journal,  May,  1853. 

14  Standard,  Jan.   21,   1852. 

15  Probably    Col.    Samuel    Swann,    prominent    lawyer    and   legislator    of   the    Cape 
Fear  Section. 

10  Hall's    Wilmington    Gazette,    Nov.    3,    1797. 
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the  price  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  Prime  field  hands  of  ages 
ranging  from  about  sixteen  to  thirty  years  were,  as  a  class, 
in  the  largest  demand;  and  the  selling  price  of  this  class  of 
labor  supplied  something  of  a  basis  for  determining  the  selling 
price  of  other  grades  of  unskilled  labor.  In  general,  female 
slaves  ranged  about  one-third  lower  in  price  than  males.  Boys 
and  girls17  in  their  teens  brought  prices  about  two-thirds  as  high 
as  prime  men  and  women  respectively,  for  their  longer  expecta- 
tion of  working  life  offset  in  considerable  degree  their  lower 
current  productiveness.18  At  a  sale  of  slaves  near  Salisbury 
in  1835,  the  following  prices  were  realized:19 

MALES 

1  age    7  sold  for .$203  cash 

age    7  sold  for 311 

age    8  sold  for  353 

age    9  sold  for  415 

age  11  sold  for  585 

age  12  sold  for  650 

age  14  sold  for  571 

1  age  16  sold  for ". ".."  633 

1  age  17  sold  for  ,. 725 

1  age  18  sold  for  „ 622  cash 

1  age  19  sold  for  747 

1  age  20  sold  for  850 

1  age  22  sold  for  835 

1  age  34  sold  for  801.50 

FEMALES 

age    7  sold  for  262 

age    9  sold  for  363 

age  12  sold  for  451 

age  14  sold  for 272 

age  15  sold  for  '. 450 

age  17  sold  for  551 

age  38  sold  for  387 

In  Person  County,  a  lot  of  slaves  sold  in  1858  as  follows  :20 

1  man  servant,  age  34,  sold  for  $1100 

1  man  servant,  sold  for  ,  1380 

1  boy  (unsound)  age  18,  sold  for  1280 

17  Negro  girls  who  gave  promise  of  being  prolific  were  in  the  greatest  demand. 

18  See   "Documents — Estimates   of   the   Value   of    Slaves,    1815,"   American   His- 
torical Review,  XIX,  818-824.     For  the  general  scale  of  slave  prices  consult  Phillips, 
American  Negro  Slavery,  pp.   370-378. 

19  Fayetteville  Observer,  Jan.   27,   1835.     All  but  two   were  sold  on  a  credit  of 
twelve  months. 

30  Raleigh  Register,  Dec.  8,  1858. 
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1  boy  (a  mere  scrub),  sold  for  .$  510 

1  woman  and  infant,  sold  for  1500 

1  woman  sold  for 1295 

1  girl  age  14,  sold  for  1031 

1  small  boy,  sold  for 849 

1  old  man,  head  snow  white,  sold  for  600 

At  a  sale  of  slaves,  all  common  field  hands,  in  Northampton 
County  in  1859,  the  following  prices  were  obtained  :21 

Bob  age  23,  sold  for $1480 

Silas  age  52  (infirm),  sold  for „ 405 

Peter  age  18,  sold  for  1460 

Allen  age  14,  sold  for 1260 

Emily  age  19  and  infant,  sold  for  „ 1410 

Julia  and  two  small  children  sold  for  1580 

Ara  age  50,  sold  for  r...    340 

During  the  'fifties,  the  price  of  slaves  reached  unprecedented 
levels  which  were  maintained  until  the  outset  of  the  Civil 
War.22  On  October  10,  1860,  or  thereabouts,  a  lot  of  seventeen 
slaves  in  Wake  County  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $768;  and 
one  of  the  lot,  a  negro  man,  age  nineteen,  sold  for  $1410.  In 
November  following,  however,  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Regis- 
ter, alarmed  at  South  Carolina's  threat  of  secession,  stated 
that  South  Carolina's  movements  were  well  calculated  to  impair 
materially  the  value  of  slaves  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
and  predicted  that  South  Carolinians  and  planters  from  the 
Lower  South  would  soon  be  buying  slaves  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  at  reduced  prices.23 

The  practice  of  hiring  out  slaves  was  practically  coeval 
with  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  the  State ;  but,  due  to  the 
increase  of  slaves  and  the  development  of  various  industries 
on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  it  came  to  be  a  more  common 
practice  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Slaves  were  not  only  hired 
out,  but  in  some  instances  they  were  permitted  to  hire  their 
own  time  and  travel  from  place  to  place,  working  at  some  trade 


21  Standard,  April  20,  1859.  The  prices  of  slaves  quoted  above  may  be  slightly 
above  the  average,  since  they  were  printed  as  news  items. 

23  The  author  was  informed  by  Mr.  Billie  Drake,  of  Nash  County,  that  on  the 
day  of  his  enlistment  in  the  Confederate  Army,  in  1861,  Be  was  offered  $1500  for 
a  young  mulatto  man. 

23  Raleigh  Register,   Nov.   21,   1860. 
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in  which  they  were  proficient.  The  practice  of  hiring  a  slave 
his  time  was  forbidden  by  law,24  and,  as  a  rule,  condemned  by 
society;  although  in  isolated  cases  it  was  connived  at  by  the 
community  group  familiar  with  the  parties.  For  example,  in 
1859,  Reuben,  a  shoemaker,  belonging  to  James  F.  Clark  of 
Beaufort  County,  agreed  to  pay  his  master  $150  a  year  for 
the  privilege  of  working  in  town  on  his  own  time,  and  one 
John  Blount  stood  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  same.25 

Objections  to  hiring  slaves  their  time  were  numerous.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  said  that  slaves  in  a  state  of  semi-freedom 
were  under  no  effective  control,  and  hence  acquired  irregular 
habits,  thereby  setting  a  bad  example  for  slaves  under  close 
supervision.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  claimed  that  slaves 
took  advantage  of  their  liberty  to  foment  conspiracies  and 
insurrections.  Finally,  the  hiring  to  a  slave  his  time  was  some- 
times the  preliminary  step  to  complete  emancipation.26  Eman- 
cipation resulted  from  a  tacit  or  expressed  understanding 
between  the  master  and  slave  to  the  effect  that  the  slave,  in 
addition  to  paying  the  master  a  stipulated  sum  of  money  each 
year,  could,  by  earning  additional  money,  eventually  purchase 
his  freedom.  Slaves  who  obtained  the  privilege  of  hiring  their 
time  were  usually  artisans  of  recognized  ability  whose  services 
were  in  demand  in  the  community  and  neighboring  towns.27 
It  was  so  common,  in  fact,  for  negro  artisans  to  drift  into  the 
towns,  that  in  some  instances  they  encroached  on  the  business 
of  the  resident  artisans.  In  1835,  the  city  of  Wilmington,  a 
victim  of  this  condition,  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  which 
taxed  slaveowners  who  permitted  their  slaves  to  hire  their  time 
and  live  in  the  city,  an  amount  not  exceeding  four  dollars  per 
year.28 

24  See  Revisal  of  1821,  pp.  740-741. 

86  Clark  Plantation  Book. 

28  Henry,  The  Police  Control  of  the  Slave  in  South  Carolina,  pp.  97-98. 

27  For  examples  of  such  cases,  see  Taylor,  "The  Free  Negro  in  North  Carolina." 
James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  XVII,  no.  1,  p.  13. 

28  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  1835.     The  act  did  not  apply  to  slaves  of  resident 
owners. 
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Slaves  were  hired  out  by  their  owners  both  publicly  and 
privately.  The  public  hirings  were  usually  held  at  the  county 
courthouses  about  the  first  of  January.  It  was  customary  to 
advertise  these  hirings  so  as  to  draw  a  crowd  and  stimulate 
competition  in  the  bidding.  The  following  advertisement  is 
characteristic : 

"To  Hire" 

"On  the  first  day  of  January  1841  at  the  Market  House  in 
Fayetteville  that  lot  of  valuable  slaves  belonging  to  the  heirs 
of  Kedar  Bryan  deceased  and  formerly  hired  in  Sampson 
County."29 

To  guard  against  the  neglect  of  slaves  hired  out,  an  agree- 
ment was  commonly  made  between  the  owner  and  hirer  of  the 
slaves  to  the  effect  that  the  slaves  were  to  be  properly  provided 
for  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  food,  and  medical  attention;  and 
to  guard  against  personal  injury,  it  was  sometimes  stipulated 
that  the  slaves  were  not  to  be  employed  in  certain  hazardous 
occupations.  In  1847,  one  Sanderson  of  Tyrrell  County  hired 
out  a  negro  man  on  the  condition  that  the  hirer  was  not  to 
risk  the  slave  on  water  or  to  carry  him  out  of  the  County  of 
Tyrrell.30  Occasionally  slaveowners  insured  the  lives  of  their 
slaves;31  and,  had  the  principles  of  life  insurance  been  better 
developed,  it  is  probable  that  the  generality  of  slaveowners 
would  have  had  their  valuable  slave  property  more  fully 
covered  by  insurance.32 

Slaves  were  hired  out:  (1)  for  the  benefit  of  orphans;  (2) 
during  the  settlement  of  an  estate;  (3)  when  young,  for  their 
support;  (4)  when  one's  slaves  became  too  numerous;  and  (5) 
in  the  case  of  artisans  whose  services  were  in  demand  in  the 
community.  The  hiring  out  of  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  orphans 
was  an  approved  practice  and  one  which  could  scarcely  be 

29  Fayetteville  Observer,  Dec.  23,   1840. 

30  N.  C.  Reports,  9  Iredell,  5,  and  a  similar  case  in  11  Iredell,  60. 

31  The  author  has  encountered  only  two  instances. 

32  The  North   Carolina   Mutual  Life   Insurance   Company  of   Raleigh  insured  the 
lives  of  slaves  for  a  term  of  one  to  five  years  for  two-thirds  their  value.     Advertise- 
ment in  the  North   Carolina  Cultivator,   May,   1855. 
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avoided;  accordingly,  the  county  courts  authorized  the  guard- 
ians of  orphans  to  hire  out  the  slaves  belonging  to  their  charges 
to  the  best  advantage.33  In  the  case  of  slave  children  whose 
services  were  not  especially  valuable,  the  owners  sometimes 
placed  them  with  a  reliable  person  for  a  specified  time  for  their 
support.  John  R.  Whitaker  of  Raleigh  was  desirous  of  placing 
a  negro  woman,  "an  excellent  cook  and  washerwoman,"  and 
three  children  with  some  person  for  their  support  during  the 
year  1845  ;34  and,  in  the  year  1855,  James  F.  Clark  made  this 
entry  in  his  plantation  book:  "I  carry  up  Ben,  Rila,  Bill,  and 
Adeline  to  Mr.  Geo.  Nichols  at  the  Pilot  Mountain.  He  is  to 
have  them  until  they  are  twelve  years  old  or  until  January  1859 
for  their  victuals  and  clothes,  he  paying  their  expenses  to  and 
from,  and  the  doctor's  bill  if  they  should  have  any,  and  return 
them  to  me,  death  excepted,  without  any  expense  to  me."  In 
case  a  man  owned  more  slaves  than  rendered  him  productive 
service,  it  was  often  found  expedient  to  hire  a  portion  of  them 
to  some  individual  or  company.  James  F.  Clark  hired  out 
from  eight  to  ten  common  field  hands  nearly  every  year  from 
1847  to  I860.85  With  a  few  exceptions,  he  hired  out  the  same 
lot  of  slaves  from  year  to  year,  and  during  this  thirteen  year 
period  his  hired  field  hands  had,  in  addition  to  himself,  only 
two  masters.36  The  policy  of  hiring  one's  slaves  to  the  same 
person  from  year  to  year  had  much  to  commend  it,  provided 
the  man  they  served  were  a  good  master.  It  was  an  aid  to 
discipline,  a  guarantee  that  the  slave  would  be  well  cared  for, 
and,  as  a  rule,  insured  more  efficient  service  on  the  part  of  the 
slaves. 

The  hiring  out  of  negro  artisans  was  quite  general.  Ordi- 
narily, it  was  more  advantageous  to  hire  out  artisans  than  field 
hands;  for  artisans,  such  as  coopers,  carpenters,  and  cobblers 
usually  received  higher  wages  than  the  common  field  hands,  and 

33  County    Court    Records    of    Nash    County,    1828-60,    passim;   and    the    Colonial 
Court  Records  of  Caswell  County,  N.  C.     Historical  Commission,  Raleigh. 

84  Standard,  Jan.   15,   1845. 

85  There  is  no  record  for  the  years   1848  and  1855. 

86  Mr.  Clark's  negroes  came  home  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays. 
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were  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  overwork.  Another  advan- 
tage in  allowing  artisans  to  serve  others  was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  they  worked,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  day  or  month 
instead  of  by  the  year — a  practice  which  enabled  their  owners 
to  make  use  of  their  services  when  required.  On  June  27,  1845, 
Mr.  Clark's  negro  carpenter,  Prince,  was  hired  out  at  $15  per 
month;  in  September,  1846,  at  $18  per  month;  and  in  May, 
1847,  at  $20  per  month.37  Negro  ditchers  and  well-diggers 
worked  by  the  day  in  the  vicinity  of  their  master's  plantation, 
to  which  they  returned  at  night  or  for  week-ends.  In  this 
manner,  the  master  never  relinquished  complete  control  over 
his  itinerant  servants. 

Corporations,  as  well  as  individuals,  hired  slaves ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  those  hired  by  individuals  were  better  treated.  On  the 
plantations  there  was  less  likelihood  of  overwork  and  deteri- 
oration of  morals  than  in  the  case  of  slaves  working  for  rail- 
way or  mining  companies  under  strange  overseers,  alongside 
slaves,  free  negroes,  and  whites  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  So  great  was  the  danger  of  injury  to  slaves  employed 
by  corporations,  that  railroad  companies  were  required  to  give 
bond  for  the  proper  care  of  slaves.38 

The  scale  of  wages  depended  on  many  factors,  notably :  the 
skill  of  the  workmen,  the  class  of  work,  the  demand  for  labor, 
and  the  state  of  industry.  Relative  to  the  difference,  in  the 
wages  of  artisans  and  ordinary  hands,  Olmsted  asserted  that 
the  wages  of  ordinary  practiced  turpentine  hands  (slaves)  were 
about  $120  per  year,  while  a  negro  cooper  received  from  $150 
to  $200  per  year.3^  In  1847,  James  F.  Clark  hired  out  his 
negro  carpenter,  Prince,  for  $240  per  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  hired  out  seven  field  hands  to  Dave  W.  Jordan  for  $95 
per  year  for  each  hand.40  Again,  conditions  of  industry  and 
finance  exerted  a  direct  influence  on  the  wage  scale.  For  ex- 

37  Clark  Plantation  Book. 

38  Raleigh  Register,   Dec.  8,   1841. 

39  Olmsted,  Seaboard  Slave  States,  p.  340. 

40  Clark  Plantation  Book. 
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ample,  Mr.  Clark  was  unable  to  hire  out  his  negroes  for  as 
much  money  in  1857,  a  year  of  financial  stringency,  as  in  1856. 
In  1852,  the  Standard  carried  the  following  comment  on  the 
labor  situation :  "Negroes  were  hired  here  on  Tuesday  last  at 
25%  upon  former  prices.  This  is  owing  in  the  first  place  to 
the  increased  demand  for  labor  occasioned  by  the  building  of 
the  North  Carolina  railroad  and  the  river  improvements;41 
and  secondly,  to  the  abundance  of  money.  Such  prices  cannot 
be  permanent."42  Notwithstanding  this  statement,  negro  men 
for  ordinary  farm  and  railroad  work  hired  in  Raleigh  at  a 
public  hiring  in  1860  for  from  $100  to  $125  per  year.  Good 
cooks  hired  for  $75  and  $100,  house  servants  from  $60  to  $80, 
and  turpentine  hands  from  $160  to  $175  per  year.43  On  the 
whole,  there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  wages  of  slaves  toward 
the  close  of  the  slavery  period.  The  Clark  Plantation  Book 
contains  a  record  of  the  hiring  of  practically  the  same  group 
of  slaves  over  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  1847  to  I860.44  A 
comparison  of  the  wages  received  for  the  services  of  these 
slaves  over  a  number  of  consecutive  years  will  illustrate  the 
upward  trend  in  the  price  of  slave  labor : 

Number  of  hands  Average  annual 

Year  hired  out  wage  per  hand 

1847  7  $  95.00 

1849  6  95.00 

1850                  7  105.00 

1851  7  113.56 

1852  10  128.00 

1853     2  125.00 

1854          10  205.00 

1856  10  200.00 

1857     10  180.00 

1858  10  180.00 

1859  10  225.00 

1860  9  250.00 

1861  2  225.00 

41  Alexander  Murchison  sought  to  purchase  SO  negroes  and  to  hire  200  to  be 
employed  on  the  works  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  River  Navigation  Co.  Advertise- 
ment in  the  Standard  of  Jan.  6,  1855. 

"Standard,  Jan.  3,  1852. 

48  Standard,  Jan.   11,  1860. 

44  See  ante,  p.  77. 
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In  areas  of  staple  production  the  wages  of  slave  labor 
appear  to  have  been  as  high  as  the  wages  of  white  labor.  Hin- 
ton  R.  Helper  stated  that  slave  labor  was  better  paid  than  free 
labor  for  farm  work.  "White  hands,"  he  said,  "between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty  received  $84  per  year  including 
board,"  while  negro  men  were  hired  out  on  adjoining  farms  at 
an  average  of  about  $115  per  year.45 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  ordinary  white  farm  laborer 
was  no  more  efficient  than  the  average  slave  of  like  occupation. 
In  the  turpentine  belt  free  white  labor  was  regarded  as  being 
somewhat  more  efficient,  but  less  manageable,  than  slave 
labor;46  but  on  the  farms  and  plantations  slave  labor  enjoyed 
certain  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  large  plantations 
were,  in  some  respects,  industrial  schools  where  slaves  were 
taught  to  become  proficient  in  various  classes  of  routine  labor ; 
while  the  "poor  whites"  acquired  whatever  skill  they  possessed 
in  a  less  systematic  and  less  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  second 
place,  slaves  could  be  driven  to  almost  any  task;  but  the  inde- 
pendent white  laborer  was  less  amenable  to  control.47  Doubt- 
less, in  industry  requiring  initiative  and  technique,  white  labor 
was  preferred,  where  it  was  available;  for,  aside  from  the 
matter  of  initiative,  skilled  labor  did  not  require  the  presence 
of  an  overseer.  In  the  piedmont  in  1852  it  was  reported  that 
the  labor  of  either  a  free  man  or  slave,  including  board  and 
clothing,  could  be  had  for  from  $110  to  $120  per  year;48  how- 
ever, in  areas  of  staple  crops  white  laborers  were  too  few  to 
produce  keen  competition.  Accordingly,  the  price  of  slave  labor 
governed  largely  the  price  of  white  labor,  and  the  whites  were 
thus  left  to  bear  the  burden  of  competition. 

45  H.    R.    Helper,   Impending   Crisis,   pp.    380-381.      Helper's   observations  on   the 
comparative  wages  paid  to  free  and  slave  labor  were  made  in  the  middle  'fifties. 

46  Olmsted,  Seaboard  Slave  States,  p.  350. 

47  Governor   Hammond   of    South    Carolina   estimated  that   50,000  out  of  300,000 
whites   in    South   Carolina  were  languishing  for   want   of   employment  because  they 
could  not  compete  with  slave  labor  in  agriculture.     Schafer,  "Sectionalism  in  South 
Carolina,"  American  Historical  Association,  Reports,  1900,  I,  394. 

*8  De  Bow,  Industrial  Resources,  II,  p.  178. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PLANTATION  ECONOMY 

The  comparative  lack  of  concentrated  wealth  in  North  Caro- 
lina caused  the  plantation  regime  to  be  generally  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  control  of  slaves  to  be  accordingly  informal.1 

On  every  well-ordered  plantation  certain  buildings,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor,  such  as  the  stables,  pork- 
house,  storehouse,  dairy,  granary,  and  tobacco  barns  in  the 
tobacco  zone,  were  practically  indispensable.  Other  buildings, 
such  as  a  ginhouse,  icehouse,  loomhouse,  carpenter's  shop  and 
mill,  were  convenient  and  perhaps  necessary  on  the  larger  plan- 
tations, but  on  the  smaller  estates  they  were  frequently  absent. 
The  small  planter  did  not  produce  enough  cotton  to  justify  him 
in  erecting  a  ginhouse  and  in  installing  a  cotton  gin  for  his 
individual  use;  and  the  erection  of  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
shops  depended  largely  on  whether  the  small  proprietors  owned 
slaves  skilled  in  carpentry  and  the  work  of  the  forge.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate 
of  800  acres  on  a  branch  of  the  Catawba  River  had  in  his  yard 
a  sawmill,  a  tanmill,  a  distillery  for  making  brandy,  and  a  small 
forge  for  horseshoeing.  Seven  or  eight  slaves  were  employed 
in  the  different  departments  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.2 

The  negro  cabins,  usually  about  eighteen  by  twenty  feet, 
were  constructed  of  oak  or  pine  logs  hewn  on  the  sides  and 
notched  at  the  ends.  The  interstices  between  the  logs  were 
filled  with  splints  of  wood  and  daubed  with  mud  made  of  red 
or  white  clay.3  The  chimneys  were  constructed  of  rock  or, 
more  commonly,  of  sticks  and  mud,  and  the  roofs  of  the  cabins 
were  covered  with  pine  slabs.  Most  of  the  cabins  contained 
lofts  which  provided  sleeping  quarters  for  the  younger  mem- 

1  Olmsted,  A  Journey  through  the  Seaboard  States,  p.  408. 

2F.  A.  Michaux,  "Travels,"  in  R.  G.  Thwaites,  ed.,  Early  Western  Travels, 
III,  292. 

3  The  negro  cabins  in  Edgecombe  County  in  1810  were  without  floors.  MS.  in 
the  Henderson  Letter  Book. 
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bers  of  the  family.  A  huge  fireplace  in  each  cabin  served  for 
both  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  while  a  single  door  and 
window  generally  served  for  purposes  of  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion. The  furniture  of  the  cabins  was  scant  and  simple,  ordi- 
narily consisting  of  one  or  more  bedsteads  with  mattresses 
stuffed  with  straw,  a  chest,  some  chairs,  and  a  table.  Most  of 
the  articles  of  furniture  were  home-made  or  those  discarded  by 
the  proprietor's  family,  and  the  whole  outfit  represented  but  a 
small  outlay  in  cash. 

As  a  rule,  an  overseer  was  employed  on  the  larger  estates 
and  on  estates  where  the  landlord  was  an  absentee.  Legally, 
the  overseer  sustained  the  same  relation  to  the  slaves  as  did  the 
master.4  Since  their  reputations  for  efficiency  rested  largely 
on  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  and  the  number  of  barrels  of 
corn  produced  in  a  year  with  a  given  number  of  hands,  over- 
seers as  a  class  were  severe  taskmasters.5  In  this  regard,  the 
statement  of  Judge  Rufrm's  overseer  is  interesting :  "The  best 
painter,"  wrote  Judge  Ruffin's  son,  "could  not  depict,  nor  the 
most  skillful  statuary  carve  a  face  more  indicative  of  grief 
and  despair  than  in  his  when  one  engages  in  conversation  with 
him  upon  the  weather,  and  the  state  of  the  farm.  With  all 
his  industry  and  attention  he  has  been  able  to  do  but  little."6 
Proprietors  were  interested  in  securing  overseers  who  were 
good  managers  and  good  farmers,  but  they  were  also  interested 
in  protecting  their  slaves  from  brutal  punishment  and  over- 
work.7 The  following  advertisement  gives  one  some  idea  of 
the  combination  of  qualities  it  was  desired  that  an  overseer 
should  possess :  ".  .  .  .no  person  need  apply  unless  he 
can  bring  with  him  recommendations  from  respectable  planters 
certifying  that  he  understands  cropping  and  the  management 
of  slaves,  and  likewise  that  he  bears  the  character  of  being  an 
honest,  industrious,  and  sober  man."8  An  overseer's  duties 

4  See  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  p.  228  ff. 

5  Olmsted,  A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country,  p.  57. 
6Rujfrn  Papers,  II,  25. 

7  See  article  on  "Overseers"  in  the  Southern  Planter,  July  1858. 

8  Advertisement    for    overseer    by    Richard    Dobbs    Spaight    in    the    New    Bern 
Gazette,   Nov.    14,    1793. 
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and  responsibilities  were  manifold.  Subject  to  instructions 
from  his  employer,  he  was,  in  general,  expected  to  direct  the 
work  of  the  negroes,  and  to  see  that  plantation  affairs  were 
well-ordered.  He  was  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  slaves  on 
all  occasions,  punish  the  refractory,  and  look  after  the  well- 
being  of  all.  In  addition,  the  care  of  the  stock  and  plantation 
equipment  came  within  his  special  province.9 

It  was  customary  in  some  quarters  to  give  overseers  a  share 
in  the  crop  in  part  or  whole  payment  for  their  services.  Such 
an  arrangement  was  designed  to  give  them  a  personal  interest 
in  the  crop.  Archibald  D.  Murphey  wished  to  hire  two  over- 
seers in  1815,  one  of  whom  he  desired  to  engage  on  shares,  and 
the  other  either  on  shares  or  for  a  stated  salary.10  While  the 
employment  of  an  overseer  "on  shares"  might  insure  a  larger 
immediate  return,  the  practice  was  criticised  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  rapidly  producing  general  deterioration  of  the  soil.11 

The  management  of  labor  was  further  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  negro  "drivers"  or  foremen.  They  were  selected  on  the 
score  of  reliability  and  capability,  and  were  employed  on  both 
large  and  small  estates  to  lead  the  workers  in  the  fields,  to  see 
to  the  prompt  turning  out  of  the  hands  in  the  early  morning, 
and  to  report  any  misconduct  or  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the 
slaves  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  or  overseer.12  A  negro 
driver  supplemented  the  work  of,  and  sometimes  acted  as  sub- 
stitute for,  the  proprietor  on  the  small  establishments.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  proprietors  of  small  estates  did  their  own  over- 
seeing and  frequently  worked  with  their  slaves  in  the  fields. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  slaves  more  content  and  tracta- 
ble, and  in  order  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift,  many  planters 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  to  their  slaves,  who  desired  it,  bits 
of  land  on  which  they  cultivated  small  crops  in  their  spare 
time.  The  resulting  produce  was  purchased  by  the  owner  of 
the  slaves  at  the  market  price,  and  the  money  was  then  turned 

9  For  the  duties  of  overseers,   see  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  p.   261  ff. 

10  Murphey  Papers,  I,  83. 

11  Farmers'  Own  Book,  p.  21. 

12  Henry,    The  Police   Control  of  the  Slave  in  South   Carolina,   p.   27. 
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over  to  the  slaves  who  were  permitted  to  spend  it  for  articles 
of  personal  adornment.13  "A  quasi  holding  of  property  by 
negroes,"  said  Edmund  Taylor,  "tends  to  make  them  industrious 
and  respectable,  adds  materially  to  their  comfort,  and  keeps 
them  from  wandering  about  on  holidays  and  at  unseasonable 
hours  of  the  night/'14  Some  slaveowners  rewarded  industrious 
and  well-behaved  slaves  by  distributing  gifts,  usually  at  Christ- 
mas or  the  first  of  January.  For  example,  on  January  1,  1817, 
Ebenezer  Pettigrew  made  the  following  entry  in  his  account 
book  with  his  negroes :  "Settled  with  Tom,  George,  Cromwell, 
and  Lewis  for  their  ditching  in  the  nine  feet  ditch.  The  settle- 
ment is  nothing  more  or  [sic]  less  than  presents  for  their 
good  behaviour  while  working  in  it."15 

Ebenezer  Pettigrew  kept  accounts  with  his  negro  men. 
From  his  sfore  he  sold  them  food  and  clothing  on  occasion 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  fall  he  purchased  the  corn  they 
made  on  their  individual  plots  of  ground  and  credited  their 
accounts  with  the  proceeds.  For  instance,  in  1822,  he  sold  to 
John  eight  pounds  of  tobacco,  one-half  gallon  of  molasses,  one 
chest  lock,  and  one-half  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  purchased  from 
John  two  barrels  and  two  bushels  of  corn.  Ordinarily,  his 
negroes  failed  to  make  enough  corn  to  pay  for  the  articles  with 
which  they  were  charged  and,  consequently,  the  balance  on 
account  was  carried  over  from  year  to  year,  with  the  result  that 
that  negroes  seldom  received  any  actual  cash.  By  flagrant  mis- 
conduct Pettigrew's  slaves  would  forfeit  their  entire  corn  crop. 
In  1828,  James  was  credited  with  ten  bushels  of  corn  at  thirty- 
six  cents  per  bushel,  but  the  corn  was  forfeited  to  his  master 
for  stealing.16  In  1829,  Sam  made  no  purchases  and  raised  a 
crop  of  corn  valued  at  $4.71 ;  however,  this  was  forfeited  for 
running  away  and  for  other  "outrageous  conduct."  John  was 
charged  with  three  stolen  watermelons  valued  at  fifty  cents, 

13  Margaret  Devereux,  Plantation  Sketches,  p.  37. 

14  Prize  essay  on  plantation  management  in   The  Southern  Planter,  March,   1861 
"MS.   in  the  Pettigrew  Papers.     The  Pettigrew  plantation  was  situated  on  the 

Scuppernong  River   in    Washington   County. 

16  "Account  Book  with  the  Negroes,"  MS.  in  the  Pettigrew  Papers. 
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and  a  broken  spade  valued  at  $2.00.17  This  particular  slave- 
owner had  a  twofold  purpose  in  view  in  keeping  accounts  with 
his  negroes.  In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  was  used  as  an  aid 
to  discipline;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
sum  of  money  at  the  close  of  the  year  undoubtedly  operated 
to  make  the  slaves  live  frugally,  with  a  resultant  reduction  of 
plantation  expenses.18 

Both  large  and  small  planters  experienced  difficulty  in 
determining  the  correct  proportion  of  hands  to  horses  and  of 
hands  and  horses  to  land ;  and  as  a  result,  the  estates  of  slave- 
owners often  approached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
before  the  owners  were  aware  of  it.  Under  the  slaveholding 
regime  there  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  tendency 
for  the  population  on  a  given  plantation  to  encroach  on  the 
land.  Slaveowners  who  entertained  scruples  against  selling 
slaves  sometimes  allowed  their  plantations  to  become  stocked 
with  surplus  labor,  and,  consequently,  faced  from  year  to  year 
an  increasing  deficit.  On  the  contrary,  some  slaveowners  owned 
too  much  land  for  their  working  force.  A  slaveowner,  writing 
for  the  Farmers'  Journal  from  Tarborough  in  1852,  stated : 
"But,  Sir,  I  am  like  most  of  farmers,  I  own  too  much  land  for 
my  force.  I  have  at  least  1100  acres  of  cleared  land  now  under 
fence  and  I  cannot  tend  more  than  one-third  of  it,  and  that  is 
not  tilled  in  the  way  I  wish."19  He  further  stated  that  he 
worked  thirty  hands,  seven  of  them  men  and  the  rest  women. 
On  the  plantation  called  "Panola"  in  Edgecombe  County,  the 
proprietor,  John  S.  Dancy,  stated  that  he  worked  thirty-four 
hands  of  various  sizes,  ages,  and  qualifications,  "twenty  head 
of  mules,  and  three  yoke  of  oxen"  in  the  cultivation  of  220 
acres  of  cotton,  225  acres  of  corn,  30  acres  of  oats,  and  8  acres 
of  sweet  potatoes.20  All  told  he  cultivated  fourteen  and  one- 
fifth  acres  to  the  hand  with  twenty-six  head  of  draft  animals. 

« Ibid. 

"The   slaves   were   not   charged   with    meat   and   meal,    but   were  charged   with 
molasses  and  shoes,  articles  customarily  supplied  by  slaveowners. 
19  Farmer's  Journal,   July    1852,   p.    102. 
*>Arator,  April,   1855. 
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According  to  Upton  Bruce  of  Nansemond  County,  Virginia, 
two  hands  to  the  horse  was  the  proper  proportion  on  soil  which 
he  designated  "silicious  loam";  but  he  admitted  that  on  stiff, 
clayey  soil  a  larger  ratio  of  horses  might  be  justified.21  Ed- 
mund Taylor  asserted  in  a  prize  essay  that  for  a  farm  of  300 
acres  a  working  force  of  seven  hands  and  six  horses  and  mules 
was  sufficient  if  only  wheat  and  corn  were  planted.22  James 
M.  Chambers  made  the  statement  before  the  Southern  Central 
Agricultural  Association  of  Georgia  that  a  good  crop  of  cotton 
consisted  of  ten  acres  to  the  hand — "under  favorable  circum- 
stances a  little  more  may  be  cultivated  and  on  some  lands 
less."23  As  to  tobacco  and  corn,  Robert  Russell  is  responsible 
for  the  assertion  that  a  slave  could,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, cultivate  twenty  acres  of  Indian  corn,  but  could  not 
manage  more  than  two  acres  of  tobacco.24  Tobacco  not  only 
demanded  intensive  cultivation,  but  in  the  ante-bellum  period 
the  curing  and  marketing  of  a  crop  required  a  great  deal  of 
time.  As  a  result,  planters  frequently  planted  a  new  crop  of 
tobacco  before  disposing  of  the  old  crop.25  In  the  growing  of 
all  crops,  the  correct  proportion  of  horses,  hands,  and  acreage 
was  largely  a  matter  of  individual  judgment,  but  only  the  most 
enterprising  planters  consistently  maintained  what  approached 
the  proper  adjustment. 

On  the  large  plantations  there  was  a  division  of  labor,  and 
plantation  work  was  so  arranged  as  to  provide  almost  constant 
employment  for  all  slaves  of  both  sexes  above  the  ages  of  ten 
or  twelve  years.  As  a  rule,  the  majority  of  slaves  on  the  farms 
and  plantations  were  field  hands  who  either  used  the  hoe  or 
plough.  Hoe  work  was,  in  the  main,  confined  to  women  and 
children ;  but  it  was  not  uncommon  for  robust  negro  women  to 
plough,  especially  in  the  rush  seasons.26 

21  Ruffin  Papers,  II,   586. 

22  Southern  Planter,  March,   1861. 

23  Plantation  and  Frontier  Documents,   Phillips  ed.,    I,  276. 

24  Robert  Russell,  North  America,  p.   141. 
26  Southern  Planter,  March,  1859. 

26  Barnard,  South  Atlantic  States  in   1833,   pp.    321-322. 
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The  small  children  were  organized  on  the  large  estates  into 
what  was  known  as  the  "trash  gang" — a  group  which  was 
employed  in  burning  brush,  sweeping  yards,  picking  cotton,  and 
numerous  other  light  tasks.27  In  addition  to  the  field  hands 
and  "trash  gang,"  there  were  house  servants,  and  perhaps 
carpenters,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  ditchers,  painters,  coop- 
ers, cobblers,  and  cooks.  The  plantation  of  Richard  Hines, 
near  Tarbo  rough,  embraced  2700  acres  of  land  on  which  there 
were  150  slaves.  Among  the  slaves  there  were  three  carpen- 
ters, two  blacksmiths,  one  painter,  "three  first  rate  house 
servants —  one  of  them  a  seamstress, — a  good  hostler,  and  some 
of  the  best  cotton  pickers  in  the  State."28 

On  the  Clark  plantation  in  Beaufort  County,  the  proprietor, 
J.  F.  Clark,  put  his  negresses  to  spinning,  August  18,  1831, 
and  on  December  2,  his  shoemaker,  Rueben,  commenced 
making  shoes.  September  15,  the  women  and  the  "trash  gang" 
were  picking  cotton.29  In  winter,  the  field  hands  belonging  to 
Mr.  Clark  engaged  in  cutting  cord  wood,  splitting  rails,  and  in 
clearing  new  fields;  his  cooper  made  turpentine  barrels,  and 
his  negresses  carded  and  spun  cotton  and  wool.30  Blacksmiths 
and  wheelwrights,  in  addition  to  working  for  their  masters,  also 
served  the  people  of  the  community  at  their  respective  shops 
on  the  plantation.  Henry,  the  slave  of  J.  L.  Bryan,  did  all 
sorts  of  repair  work  for  the  people  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
his  master  kept  an  account  of  the  same.  For  example,  in 
January  1850,  Henry  did  the  following  woodwork: 

"Joseph  Cooper,  to  repairing  sulky  shaft,  $2.50. 
"Elmsly  Hoggard,  making  axle  tree,  50  cents. 
"H.  B.  Hardy,  repairing  one  pair  of  cart-wheels,  $1.25. 
"H.  B.  Hardy,  making  wardrobe,  $6.00. 
"Estate    of    Geo.    B.    Outlaw,   making   coffin    for    George 
$3.00.31 

27  The  work  of  the  "trash  gang"  is  noted  in  the  Clark  Plantation  Book. 

28  Standard,  Jan.  3,  1852. 
20  Clark  Plantation  Book. 

30  Since  a  certain  amount  of  expertness  was  required  of  a  weaver,  much  of  the 
weaving  was  done  by  white  women. 

31  MS.  in  the  Bryan  Papers,  N.   C.   Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.   C. 
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It  may  be  said  that  large  planters  enjoyed  a  certain  advan- 
tage over  small  planters  in  that  they  could  better  afford  to 
have  their  slaves  apprenticed  or  hired  out  to  learn  trades.  The 
amount  of  repair  work  on  a  farm  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
justify  a  farmer  in  having  one  or  more  of  his  slaves  taught 
some  special  trade;  in  consequence,  the  generality  of  small 
planters  and  farmers  patronized  the  artisans  of  large  planters. 
The  apprenticing  of  slaves  was  not  so  common  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  in  colonial  times;  for,  once  an  artisan  was 
installed  on  a  plantation,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  send 
young  slaves  away  to  receive  special  training.32 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  supplies,  the  large 
planters  enjoyed  an  advantage  in  that  they  bought  supplies  in 
large  quantities  from  wholesale  dealers.  The  invoice  book  of 
Edmund  Jones  of  Wilkes  County  discloses  that  in  1817  he 
purchased  goods  in  Charleston  from  the  firm  of  Mease  and 
Holmes  in  the  sum  of  $982.17.33  T.  P.  Devereux,  a  large  Roa- 
noke  River  planter,  purchased  the  bulk  of  his  plantation  sup- 
plies in  wholesale  quantities  on  twelve  months'  credit  from 
Robert  L.  Maitland  of  New  York.34  Mr.  Devereux  also  sold 
his  cotton  and  corn  in  New  York,  and  thereby  gained  the 
benefit  of  a  more  active  market.  Ebenezer  Pettigrew,  whose 
estate  in  Washington  County  consisted  of  2500  acres  and  thirty- 
three  slaves,  had  goods  billed  to  him  from  northern  cities ;  and 
his  schooner,  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  carried  cotton  and  other 
commodities  to  Norfolk  and  returned  with  plantation  supplies.35 
By  operating  a  schooner,  Mr.  Pettigrew  probably  effected  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  Judge  Ruffin,  from  his 
plantation  near  Graham,  N.  C,  traded  extensively  with  the 
firm  of  Andrew  Kenan  and  Brother  of  Petersburg.36  Planta- 
tion supplies  were  also  purchased  by  him  in  Baltimore  and 


33  About    1788    Benjamin    Smith,    presumably    of    Brunswick,    N.    C.,    sent    four 
slaves  to  Charleston  to  learn  trades.     Custom  Receipts,  Port  of  Brunswick. 

33  MS.  in  the  Lindsay  Patterson  Papers. 

34  Devereux  Plantation  Book. 

35  MS.    in   the  Pettigrew   Papers. 
sa  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  314  passim. 
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New  York  and  shipped  by  water  to  Norfolk,  and  thence  by  rail 
to  Raleigh,  where  they  were  loaded  on  wagons  for  their  desti- 
nation in  Alamance.  The  small  planters  with  little  capital  and 
credit  were  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  supplies  from 
nearby  retail  stores,  and  of  selling  their  products  in  the  local 
markets. 

The  overhead  expense  of  the  large  planters  was  usually 
greater  than  that  of  the  small  planters,  for  the  reason  that  the 
latter  could  and  did  dispense  with  the  services  of  overseers  and 
of  certain  functionaries  around  the  dwelling,  such  as  yard  boy, 
coachman,  and  house  servants. — functionaries  whose  presence 
lent  something  of  stateliness  to  a  slaveholding  establishment, 
but  whose  services  were  largely  non-productive.  It  is,  perhaps, 
fair  to  assume  that  the  waste  on  a  large  plantation  was  greater 
than  on  a  small  one,  where  the  master  and  mistress  scrutinized 
practically  every  transaction  and  exercised  immediate  oversight 
upon  the  care  and  conduct  of  the  slaves. 

The  food  given  to  slaves  was,  as  a  rule,  coarse  but  ample. 
Underfeeding  would  produce  discontent,  promote  theft,  and  im- 
pair the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  a  slave.  The  food  con- 
sisted, in  the  main,  of  bacon  and  cornbread  supplemented  by 
potatoes,  molasses,  and  vegetables  in  season.  The  proportion 
of  meat  to  meal  varied  in  different  localities ;  but,  generally,  the 
allowance  was  a  peck  of  meal  and  four  pounds  of  meat  weekly 
for  each  working  hand.  A  contributor  to  the  Farmers'  Journal 
of  May  1853  said,  "Our  plan  has  been  to  give  men  in  winter 
five  pounds  of  pork,  clear  of  bone,  and  a  peck  of  meal ;  and  in 
summer  we  reduce  the  allowance  of  each  one  pound  of  meat 
and  give  a  quart  of  molasses  instead."  On  the  plantations  of 
J.  Devereux,  when  potatoes  were  issued  there  was  a  reduction 
in  the  allowance  of  meal.37  This  plan  was  common  on  the 
majority  of  the  farms  and  plantations.  On  the  Jones  planta- 
tion in  Wilkes  County,38  only  corn  and  bacon  were  issued  to 

37  Devereux  Plantation  Book. 

38  After  the  division  of  Wilkes  in   1841,   the  Jones  plantation  was  in  Caldwell 
County. 

I 
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slaves  from  February  to  October;  but,  during  November  and 
December,  beef  in  small  quantities  was  issued  as  a  substitute 
for  bacon.  During  the  hog-killing  season,  about  the  first  of 
January,  the  slaves  were  given  such  delicacies  as  "spare  ribs" 
and  hogs'  heads.39  The  record  of  allowances  of  food  to  slaves 
kept  by  Edmund  Jones  shows  that  corn  was  issued  at  varying 
intervals  in  quantities  of  from  one  to  two  bushels,  and  bacon 
in  quantities  of  from  about  twenty  to  thirty-five  pounds  per 
slave  family.  No  particular  effort  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  fix  a  time  limit  for  the  consumption  of  a  given  amount  of 
corn  ;40  but,  when  bacon  was  issued,  an  entry  was  made  show- 
ing how  long  the  supply  was  expected  to  last,  and  the  record 
reveals  that  no  more  bacon  was  issued  until  the  time  limit 
expired.  Negroes  prized  bacon  more  highly  than  cornbread; 
hence  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  consumption  of  the  former. 
In  order  to  forestall  waste  and  extravagance,  it  was  virtually 
necessary  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  consumption  of  food; 
and,  since  the  expense  of  feeding  slaves  was  considerable,  the 
master  or  mistress  usually  gave  personal  attention  to  the  issue 
of  rations. 

The  allowance  of  food  for  the  effective  workers  was 
greater  than  that  for  children  and  the  superannuated.  On  the 
Devereux  plantations,  "Montrose"  and  "Runoroi,"  the  entire 
slave  force  was  divided  for  purposes  of  feeding  into  two  classes, 
hands  and  idlers.  The  table  below  gives  the  master's  estimate 
of  the  annual  allowance  of  rations  for  the  two  classes  :41 

Hands  Idlers 

Family  Hands          Idlers  Meat  Meal  Meat  Meal 


Simon 

2 

\y2 

312 

104 

204 

78 

Davy    

1 

none 

126 

44 

Hampton  . 

2 

4 

312 

104 

208 

104 

Isaac 

2V2 

y2 

390 

130 

78 

26 

Peter    

3 

1 

468 

156 

156 

52 

Polly    

2 

6 

312 

104 

416 

196 

Ransom 

\y2 

4T/2 

390 

130 

286 

130 

Bill  .. 

..  2 

312 

104 

386 

126 

39  "Book  of  Allowances"  MS.  in  the  Lindsay  Patterson  Papers. 

40  On  this  particular  plantation  corn,  instead  of  meal,  was  issued  to  slaves. 

41  The  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained.     The  meal  runs  in  pecks  and  the  meat 
in   pounds. 
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On  a  small  establishment  the  slaves  frequently  ate  in 
their  master's  kitchen.  Consequently,  there  was  no  fixed  allow- 
ance; but,  none  the  less,  economy  was  practiced  in  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  rations  ordered  for  their  consumption. 

Another  heavy  item  of  expense  in  the  maintenance  of  slaves 
was  that  of  clothing.  Since  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  master 
to  protect  his  slaves  from  exposure  and  consequent  illness,  they 
were  provided  in  winter  with  outer  garments  made  of  woolen 
cloth;  but  in  the  warm  months  the  clothing  was  scant  and 
made  of  cotton.  In  general,  the  material  from  which  the  cloth- 
ing was  made  was  produced  and  manufactured  on  the  planta- 
tion, and  the  tailoring  was  done  by  the  mistress  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  slave  women.  In  summer  the  negro  men 
wore  only  a  single  shirt  and  trousers,  and  the  women  were  as 
scantily  provided.  In  winter  the  outfit  was  somewhat  more 
elaborate,  consisting  of  a  jacket,  trousers,  and  shirt  for  the 
men  and  boys,  and  a  chemise,  petticoat,  and  frock  for  the 
women  and  girls.42  Both  sexes  were  provided  with  shoes  in 
winter.  Hats  were  not  made  .on  the  plantations,  and  accord- 
ingly had  to  be  purchased  from  dealers.  Ordinarily,  wool  hats 
were  worn  By  negro  men  in  both  summer  and  winter,  while 
the  negro  women  wore  kerchiefs  and  sun-bonnets.  Advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers  for  runaway  slaves  give  good  descrip- 
tions of  the  kind  of  clothing  worn  by  slaves  at  different  seasons. 
In  May,  1832,  Thomas  L.  Cowan  stated  that  a  runaway  slave, 
whom  he  sought  to  recover,  wore  a  linsey  woolsey  roundabout, 
pantaloons,  and  a  dark  seal-skin  cap.43  In  January,  1833,  the 
runaway  slaves  of  Elisha  Hunter  Sharp  wore  white  wool  hats, 
large  black  jackets  of  lion's  skin  cloth,  and  pantaloons  of 
cotton  and  wool.44  Another  runaway  in  May,  1835,  wore  "an 
old  brown  fur  hat,  half  worn  or  more,  a  thin  striped  jacket, 
and  a  pair  of  tow  trousers."45  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 

42  See  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,   p.   266,  and  also  the  Clark  Plantation 
Book. 

43  Greensborough   Patriot,   May    30,    1832. 

44  Greensborough  Patriot,  Jan.   30,   1833. 
**Ibid.,  May  13,  1835. 
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some  slaveowners  failed  to  provide  their  slaves  with  adequate 
clothing.  Writing  of  conditions  in  Edgecombe  County  in 
1810,  a  contributor  to  the  Henderson  Letter  Book  said  the 
slaves  were  commonly  well  clothed,  "but  to  this  there  are  some 
shameful  exceptions." 

Clothing  was  generally  distributed  twice  a  year,  in  the  fall 
and  in  the  spring.  On  November  3,  1856,  the  following  dis- 
tribution of  clothing  was  made  on  the  plantation  of  James  F. 
Clark: 

"Prince,  jacket,  trousers,  and  shirt.  Every  boy  on  the 
plantation,  jacket,  trousers,  and  shirt.  Jane's  children  have 
all  their  clothes.  Patsey's  baby,  two  yarn  coats.  Matilda,  coat 
and  shemise,  Jane,  frock  and  cloth  to  make  petticoat.  Esther, 
shemise  and  frock.  Carolina,  shemise  and  frock.  Charity, 
shemise  and  frock.  There  can  be  no  lie  here.  Amy's  child, 
Louisa,  has  two  dark  yarn  frocks  with  cotton  sleeves."46 

The  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  a  slave  for  a  year  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  different  times.  It  was  reckoned  by 
James  L.  Watkins  that  in  1822  the  total  cost  of  feeding  and 
clothing  a  slave  together  with  doctors'  fees  amounted  to  $23.10 
for  each  adult  slave;47  but  for  1849  the  same  authority  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  feeding  alone,  in  Virginia,  to  be  $22.00  for 
each  adult  slave.48  The  cost  varied  with  the  time  and  was 
always  conditioned  upon  the  individual  circumstances  of  the 
proprietor.  Those  proprietors  who  possessed  the  equipment, 
the  labor,  and  the  material  for  making  shoes  and  clothing  could, 
as  a  rule,  supply  their  slaves  with  shoes  and  clothing  cheaper 
than  those  proprietors  who  were  under  the  necessity  of  patron- 
izing the  retail  stores.  As  to  the  cost  of  feeding  slaves,  all 
self-supporting  establishments  were  virtually  on  a  parity,  for 

48  Clark  Plantation  Book — Perhaps  the  mention  of  only  one  man  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  clothing  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1856  Mr.  Clark  hired  out  ten  negro 
men  to  J.  R.  Grist.  See  ante,  p.  77. 

47  "Production  and  Price  of   Cotton  for  One  Hundred  Years,"  Jas.  L.  Watkins. 
Bulletin  No.    9,   Bureau  of    Statistics,   U.    S.    Department   of  Agriculture   1899,  pp. 
41-42. 

48  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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the  small  planter  could  raise  corn  and  hogs  as  cheaply  as  the 
large  planter. 

Besides  the  occasional  purchase  of  foodstuffs,  planters  must 
perforce  purchase  from  dealers  numerous  articles  which  it  was 
either  inexpedient  or  impracticable  to  produce  on  the  planta- 
tions. Every  year  J.  Devereux  purchased  large  quantities  of 
salt,  molasses,  blankets,  hats,  cotton  bagging,  leather,  tobacco, 
and  a  few  shoes  and  boots.49  In  1847  Ebenezer  Pettigrew  pur- 
chased twelve  pairs  of  brogan  shoes  at  $1.20  per  pair  and  two 
dozen  drab  wool  hats  at  $5.37  per  dozen.50  Judge  Ruffin  occa- 
sionally purchased  quantities  of  cotton  oznaburgs  from  whicfi 
shirts  and  trousers  were  made  for  his  negro  men.51  Such 
miscellaneous  purchases  were  perhaps  more  in  evidence  in 
Eastern  Carolina  than  in  the  piedmont,  where  the  soil  did  not 
lend  itself  readily  to  the  growing  of  staple  crops,  and  where 
markets  were  inconveniently  situated.  A  large  planter  like 
John  Devereux,  who  cultivated  the  fertile  lands  of  the  lower 
Roanoke  River  valley,  doubtless  realized  a  greater  net  profit 
year  by  year  by  focusing  attention  upon  the  growing  of  market 
crops  than  by  subordinating  the  staples  in  order  to  make  his 
plantation  approach  the  point  of  self-sufficiency.52  Mr.  Dever- 
eux's  plantation  book  shows  that  the  annual  sales  of  produce 
from  his  plantations  were  considerably  in  excess  of  purchases, 
except  for  one  or  two  years  when  there  was  either  a  flood  or 
a  panic.  The  plantation  records,  however,  cover  the  period  of 
the  'fifties,  a  time  of  rising  prices,  and  consequently  may  not 
be  taken  as  typical  of  financial  returns  over  a  longer  period  of 
years.  Take,  for  example,  the  sale  of  cotton,  corn,  and  lard 
produced  on  the  plantation  called  "Montrose"  in  1858 : 

73  bales  of  cotton  @  HJ4  $3,456.55 

99  bales  of  cotton  @  11^  4,805.73 

30  bales  of  cotton  @  11^  1,561.70 

3445  bushels  of  corn  2,185.03 

3802  bushels  of  corn  2,205.87 

49  Devereux  Plantation  Book,  passim. 

50  MS.  in  the  Pettigrew  Papers. 

61  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  310.     Not  much  cotton  was  grown  on  the  Ruffin  plantations, 
63  Mr.  Devereux  raised  both  cotton  and  corn  for  market. 
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3299  bushels  of  corn $2,22975 

Sales  of  lard  70.80 


Total  sales  „ $16,515.32 

Total  itemized  expenses  3,255.77 


Net  profits63  , $13,257.55 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  "Montrose"  cannot  be 
ascertained  definitely,  but  it  was  probably  around  $100,000.54 
If  we  may  assume  this  figure  to  be  correct,  Mr.  Devereux 
realized  a  dividend  of  approximately  thirteen  per  cent  in  1858. 
The  profits  for  that  year,  however,  were  somewhat  above  the 
average.  For  instance,  in  1857,  the  year  of  the  panic,  net 
profits  totaled  $4032.41 ;  and  in  1859  sales  exceeded  expenses 
by  $9701.02.  On  the  plantation  called  "Runoroi,"  in  1854,  a 
typical  year  for  the  period,  expenses  amounted  to  $4926.40, 
while  sales  aggregated  $9559.30.  The  Devereux  plantations 
were  favorably  situated  and  well-managed ;  hence,  any  general- 
izations as  to  the  profitableness  of  slaveholding  in  general  based 
on  these  figures  would  carry  little  weight. 

One  encounters  many  difficulties  in  attempting  to  ascertain 
definitely  whether  the  generality  of  slaveholders  actually  real- 
ized substantial  returns  from  their  invested  capital.  Statements 
of  slaveowners  and  travelers  on  this  point  carry  force,  but  not 
conviction.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  paucity  of  records,  and 
those  available  furnish  rather  meagre  data  for  deductions.  A 
common  error  of  most  planters  in  reckoning  profit  and  loss 
was  to  leave  out  of  account  the  personal  expenditure  of  the 
proprietor.  A  plantation  was  both  an  industrial  establishment 
and  a  homestead ;  but,  as  a  rule,  plantation  accounts  fail  to 
include  household  expenditure  or  any  wages  of  management 

53  The   itemized   expense   account    includes   overhead   expense,    such   as   taxes   and 
overseer's  wages,  but  not  the  expense  of  the  proprietor's  household. 

54  "Montrose"   embraced  3313   acres  of  land,  and  there  were   131   slaves  on  this 
plantation  in   1858.     If  we  place  the  average  value  of  the  slaves  at  $500  each,  the 
capital  invested  in  slaves  was  $65,500;  and  if  we  allow  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  the 
land,  the  real  estate  represented  an  investment  of  $33,130.     Slaves  and  land  repre- 
sented a  combined  investment  of  $98,630.     After  making  allowance  for  equipment, 
the  total  investment  could  not  have  been  less  than  $100,000.     The  land  and  build- 
ings on  this  plantation  sold  for  only  $12,000  in  1869.     This  information  was  supplied 
by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Winfree,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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for  the  proprietor.  Again,  slaveowners  were  disposed  to  meas- 
ure their  wealth  by  the  number  of  slaves  they  owned,  fre- 
quently forgetting  that,  unless  judiciously  managed,  slaves 
might  become  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset.  It  often  happened, 
as  in  the  case  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  that  a  slaveowner 
was  forced  to  sell  a  part  or  all  of  his  slaves  in  order  to  satisfy 
creditors.55  At  any  rate,  the  weight  of  testimony  with  refer- 
ence to  North  Carolina  seems  to  indicate  that  many  of  the 
larger  slaveowners  were  barely  able  to  meet  expenses.  As 
early  as  1784,  the  traveler,  J.  F.  D.  Smyth,  observed  that  the 
planters  in  and  around  Halifax  "were  always  twelve  months 
in  arrear."56  A  contributor  to  the  Henderson  Letter  Book  in 
describing  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers  and  planters 
of  Rockingham  County  said,  "Too  many  of  our  farmers  and 
planters  owe  the  proceeds  of  their  crops  to  the  merchant  before 
it  is  put  in  the  ground."  George  E.  Spruill,  a  cotton  planter 
of  the  lower  Roanoke  section,  on  removing  to  Warren  County 
about  1830,  made  this  statement :  "Even  with  the  aid  of  a 
cotton  crop  we  can  but  little  more  than  make  ends  meet."57 
Judge  Ruffin  wrote,  "My  duty  to  my  children  requires  me  to 
labor,  for  my  estate  will  not  educate  and  provide  for  them.58 
A  correspondent  of  the  Farmer's  Register  stated  in  1834 :  "We 
state  as  a  result  of  extensive  enquiry  embracing  the  last  fifteen 
years  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  larger  planters  with 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  slaves  actually  bring  their  proprietors 
in  debt  at  the  end  of  a  short  period  of  years.  .  .  .  planters 
are  content  if  they  barely  meet  their  plantation  expenses  with- 
out a  loss  of  capital."59  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  visited  North 
Carolina  about  1841,  noted  that  the  masters  of  slaves,  through 
false  pride  or  through  the  love  of  their  servants,  refused  to 
sell  them,  "hence  they  are  constantly  tempted  to  maintain  a 

68  Murphey  Papers,  I,  158. 

66  Smyth,  Tour  of  the  United  States,  I,  99-100. 

67  Ruffin  Papers,  II,   18.     Some  allowance  should  be  made  here  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  planters  to  complain  of  hard  times. 

nibid.,   II,   154. 

59  Farmers'  Register,  I,  39. 
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larger  establishment  than  is  warranted  by  the  amount  of  their 
capital,  and  they  often  become  involved  in  their  circumstances, 
and  finally  bankrupt."60 

Financial  stringency  or  flush  times,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  price  level  were  factors  whose  operations  were  not  confined 
to  any  class  of  slaveowners;  but  the  class  of  larger  slave- 
owners, moved  by  family  pride  and  tradition,  often  affected  a 
style  of  living  not  warranted  by  their  financial  condition. 
Negroes  and  land  afforded  good  security  for  loans ;  and  negroes, 
like  land,  could  be  mortgaged  and  sold  under  execution  to 
satisfy  one's  creditors.  Planters,  however,  were  somewhat 
reluctant  to  mortgage  slaves;  and,  if  they  became  involved  in 
financial  difficulties,  preferred  to  sell  land  or  one  or  more  slaves 
and  continue  to  live  in  the  style  befitting  the  station  of  a 
planter. 

60  Lyell,  Travels  in  America,  p.  147. 


SUMMARY 

The  beginnings  of  slavery  in  North  Carolina  are  not  clearly 
marked.  Slaves  in  small  numbers  were  brought  in  by  the  early 
settlers  from  Virginia,  partly  in  response  to  overtures  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors  and  partly  as  an  incident  of  removing  from 
a  slaveholding  community  to  an  adjacent  region.  Not  until 
the  growing  of  tobacco  for  market  in  the  region  around  Albe- 
marle  Sound  came  to  be  an  important  industry,  was  there  a 
pronounced  demand  for  slave  labor  as  such.  During  the  eight- 
eenth century,  there  was  a  tendency  towards  concentration  of 
slaves  in  the  tobacco  counties  along  the  Virginia  border  and 
in  the  tidewater  section  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear,  where  rice 
was  grown  for  market.  In  these  areas  the  plantation  system 
appeared  quite  early;  elsewhere  in  the  Province  slaves  were 
scattered  and  informally  controlled.  The  demand  for  slaves, 
while  never  excessive,  was  supplied  with  difficulty.  Virginia 
was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  others  were  obtained  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  practically  none  coming  direct  from  Africa. 
There  were  no  restrictions  on  the  foreign  slave  trade  before 
the  Revolution,  and  it  was  not  until  1794  that  the  legislature 
prohibited  by  a  heavy  fine  the  further  importation  of  slaves. 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  cotton  culture  and  its 
spread  into  the  piedmont,  industry  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury remained,  for  the  most  part,  immobile.  Exhaustive 
methods  of  tillage  depleted  the  soil,  with  the  result  that  slave 
labor  was  diverted  into  channels  other  than  agricultural. 
Eventually,  the  more  intelligent  and  progressive  farmers  and 
planters  turned  to  soil  improvement  as  a  substitute  for  the  old 
system  of  exhaustive  tillage.  Many  planters  sent  or  took  their 
slaves  to  the  fertile  cotton  lands  of  the  Southwest,  where,  as  a 
rule,  they  could  be  more  profitably  employed.  Indeed,  this 
movement  of  slaves  and  whites  to  the  Southwest  reached  such 
proportions  during  the  'thirties  as  to  render  the  whites  left 
behind  indifferent  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 
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The  sale  and  hire  of  slaves  under  certain  circumstances  was 
a  well-established  practice.  In  general,  desirable  slaves  were 
sold  reluctantly,  under  safeguards ;  but  the  vicious  and  refrac- 
tory were  sold  promiscuously.  Slaves  were  hired  out  exten- 
sively to  the  exploiters  of  turpentine  forests,  and  in  lesser 
degree  to  railroad  and  mining  companies.  The  wage  scale 
varied  with  the  times,  the  skill  of  the  laborer,  and  the  nature 
of  the  task. 

In  the  management  of  slaves  on  small  estates,  there  was  no 
general  practice ;  but  on  the  larger  estates  there  was  an  approach 
to  uniformity.  To  the  more  difficult  matter  of  making  the 
proper  adjustment  of  hands  to  horses  and  land,  however,  each 
planter  applied  his  individual  judgment,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  As  a  rule,  the  large  planters  of  the  East,  by  stress- 
ing the  staples,  farmed  for  a  money  profit ;  while  the  economy 
of  the  piedmont  was  largely  self-sufficing.  Speculation  as  to 
the  profitableness  of  slaveholding,  based  on  the  testimony  of 
planters,  travelers,  and  others,  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  in  North  Carolina  slaveholding  was  not  generally  profitable. 
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PREFACE 

This  bulletin  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  conversation  on  the  pres- 
ent status  of  Modern  European  History  which  took  place 
among  three  members  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
at  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  of  1925.  After  considerable  cor- 
respondence among  a  group  of  interested  men,  a  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  to  about  250  persons  supposed  to  be  devoting 
their  attention  to  this  field  of  study.  The  present  bulletin  is 
based  on  the  replies  received.  Its  publication  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  Department  of  History  and  Government  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  indicated  by  its  title.  Before 
its  publication  no  one  had  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  number 
of  workers  in  the  field,  their  publications,  or  their  special  inter- 
ests. This  bulletin  gives  in  compact  form  the  more  obvious 
facts  about  the  men  and  women  at  work  in  Modern  European 
History.  It  ought  to  be  of  assistance  to  future  program  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Historical  Association,  to  editors  in 
search  of  competent  reviewers,  and  to  young  students  who 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  someone  familiar  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  resources  of  the  archives  and  institutions  of  Europe. 
The  bulletin  is  put  forth  in  the  hope  that  it  may  create  a 
greater  esprit  de  corps  among  the  workers  in  Modern  European 
History,  and  that  it  may  be  a  first  step  toward  their  closer 
cooperation  for  the  advancement  of  this  important  field  of 
knowledge. 

The  questionnaire  has  revealed  many  interesting  facts  about 
the  preparation,  the  fields  of  interest,  and  the  plans  of  those 
at  work  in  Modern  European  History.1  Thus  far  three  Ameri- 
can universities  have  trained  practically  all  the  scholars  in  this 
field.  Twenty-seven  report  training  in  German  universities; 
eighteen  in  French  universities;  and  twelve  in  English  univer- 
sities. Most  of  the  research  of  American  students  of  Modern 


1  Those  answering  the  questionnaire  reported  on  studies  on  which  considerable 
progress  had  been  made. 
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European  History  has  been  done  in  the  libraries  and  archives 
of  Paris  and  London.  Forty-two  report  themselves  as  having 
worked  in  the  British  Museum;  thirty  in  the  Public  Record 
Office;  twenty-three  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  fifteen 
in  the  Archives  Nationales.  Few  have  ventured  away  from 
these  well-known  centers  of  research.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions American  students  of  Modern  Continental  European 
History  have  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  Renaissance,  the 
Protestant  Revolt,  and  other  topics  which  antedate  the  year 
1789.  Even  the  more  recent  period  has  only  been  touched.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  more  scholars  are  interested  in  the 
World  War  and  related  topics  than  in  any  other  phase  of  Mod- 
ern History.  Eleven  have  the  French  Revolution  and  six  the 
Napoleonic  Period  as  their  fields  of  special  interest.  Fewer 
have  confessed  an  interest  in  social  and  economic  history  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  questionnaire  shows  a  growing 
interest  in  Slavic  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

The  bulletin  is  by  no  means  complete.  In  making  up  a 
mailing  list  for  the  questionnaire,  the  compiler  had  to  depend 
on  his  personal  knowledge,  the  information  obtainable  from 
college  and  university  catalogues,  and  the  kindness  of  friends 
of  the  enterprise.  Consequently  some  names  may  have  been 
omitted.  A  few  failed  to  forward  their  replies.  Many  ignored 
in  their  answers  the  most  elementary  rules  for  the  preparation 
of  bibliographical  data.  Others  modestly  failed  to  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  their  publications.  As  a  result  the  bulletin 
reveals  the  present  status  of  Modern  European  History  very 
imperfectly. 

The  compiler  is  under  great  obligation  to  many  people.  He 
is  especially  indebted  to  Professor  Robert  J.  Kerner  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  for  his  constant  encouragement  and  readi- 
ness to  answer  appeals  for  advice,  and  to  Professor  J.  F. 
Willard  of  the  University  of  Colorado  for  generously  placing 
at  his  disposal  the  wisdom  gained  from  four  years  of  experi- 
ence with  his  Progress  of  Medieval  Studies  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Professors  Arthur  I.  Andrews  of  Tufts  College, 
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William  T.  Morgan  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  Charles 
Seymour  of  Yale  University,  C.  J.  H.  Hayes  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Henry  R.  Shipman  of  Princeton  University 
voluntarily  sent  long  lists  of  names.  Professors  Andrews, 
Kerner,  Morgan,  and  Shipman  joined  with  Professors  Robert 
H.  Lord  of  Harvard  University,  Henry  E.  Bourne  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt  of  Chicago 
University  in  signing  the  circular  letter  which  accompanied  the 
questionnaire  and  in  giving  freely  of  their  encouragement  and 
assistance.  The  Department  of  History  and  Government  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  made  possible  the  publication 
of  the  bulletin.  Miss  Cornelia  S.  Love  of  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  supplied  much  of  the  information 
omitted  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  Professor  Howard 
W.  Odum,  its  director,  and  Miss  Katherine  Jocher,  immediately 
in  charge  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  gave  invaluable  assistance 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  raw  material  of  the  questionnaire. 
Above  all  the  compiler  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  workers  in  the  field  of  Modern  Euro- 
pean History  who  made  the  bulletin  possible  by  their  full  and 
prompt  replies  to  the  questionnaire. 

C.  P.  H. 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

September  1,  1926. 


A  LIST  OF  PERSONS  INTERESTED  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 


This  bulletin  attempts  to  indicate  the 
preparation,  the  present  position,  the  field  of 
special  interest,  the  publications,  and  the  pres- 
ent address  of  each  person  in  the  list.  The 
field  of  special  interest  is  given  in  paren- 
theses. 

ABBOTT,  WILBUR  C,  A.B.,  Wabash  College,  1892;  A.M.; 
B.Litt.,  Oxford  University,  1898;  M.A.,  Yale,  1908;  (D. 
Litt,  Wabash).  Studied  British  Museum,  Bodleian  Li- 
brary. Professor  of  History,  Harvard  (Modern  European 
History  and  Politics). 

Expansion  of  Europe:  a  social  and  political  history  of  the 
modern  world  (American  historical  series),  rev.  ed.  2  v.  in 
1,  Henry  Holt,  1924;  Conflicts  with  Oblivion,  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1924;  New  Barbarians,  Little,  Brown,  1924; 
many  articles  in  American  Historical  Review,  English  His- 
torical Review,  Yale  Review,  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Address:  74  Sparks  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ACHORN,  ERIK,  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1925.     Studied  France,  Ar- 
chives Nationales,  War  Office,  Foreign  Office,  University  of 
Paris,  College  de  France,  Bibliotheque  Nationale.    Assistant 
Professor,  Miami  University  (French  Revolution). 
La  conscription  de  I' an  VII  et  celle  de  Van  VIII  in  La  Revo- 
lution frangaise,  Nouvelle  serie,  No.  24,  October-Decem- 
ber, 1924. 
Address :  201  N.  Main  Street,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

ADAIR,  E.  R.,  B.A.,  London;  M.A.,  Cantab.  Studied  British 
Museum,  Public  Record  Office,  Institute  of  Historical  Re- 
search (London),  Foreign  Office  Archives  (Paris).  As- 
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sociate  Professor  of  Modern  History,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Canada  (Late  16th  and  early  17th  century: 
English  history  and  European  relations  therewith). 
Privy  Council  Registers,  English  Historical  Review,  Octo* 
her  1915;  Statute  of  Proclamation,  English  Historical  Re- 
view, January  1917;  English  Galleys  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, English  Historical  Review,  October  1920;  Writs  of 
Assistance,  English  Historical  Review,  July  1921  ;  Sources 
of  the  History  of  the  King's  Council  in  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries,  Macmillan,  1924 ;  Biography  of  William  Thomas, 
Clerk  of  the  Council. 
Address  :  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada. 

ALLISON,  JOHN  M.  S.,  B.A.,  Princeton,  1910;  Ph.D.,  1914. 
Studied  University  of  Paris,  Archives  Nationales,  Archives 
in  Ministere  des  Affaires  fitrangeres,  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale.  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Yale  (Nineteenth 
Century  France). 

Church  and  State  in  the  Reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Princeton 
University   Press,   1916;  Adolphe  Thiers  and  the  French 
Monarchy,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1926. 
Address :  855  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ANDERSON,  FRANK  MALOY,  B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1894;  M.A.,  1896.  Studied  Paris,  1909,  1923.  Professor 
of  History,  Dartmouth  College  (European  History  1789  to 
the  present). 

Constitutions  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
France,  1789-1908,  H.  W.  Wilson,  1908;  Joint  author 
Handbook  for  the  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  1870-1914;  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1918. 
Address :  "Parkside,"  Hanover,  N.  H. 

ANDREWS,  ARTHUR,  I.,  A.B.,  Brown,  1901 ;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1905.  Studied  Madrid,  1905,  1920;  Paris,  1905,  1920; 
Prague,  1921.  Professor  of  History,  Tufts  College  (The 
Slavic  and  Mohammedan  East). 
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Errors  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  American  Journal  In- 
ternational Law;  chapter  on  Africa  in  Historical  Bibliog- 
raphy, American  Historical  Association  (in  press).  Vari- 
ous articles  in  Historical  Outlook;  reviews  in  American 
Historical  Review,  American  Political  Science  Review, 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Historical  Outlook, 
Czechoslovak  Review,  Slavonic  Review. 
Address:  11  Atkin's  Place,  Medford  Hillside,  Mass. 

ARNETT,  ALEX  M.,  A.B.,  Mercer,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1913; 
Ph.D.,  1922.  Professor  of  History,  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women. 

Address :   North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro. 
N.  C. 

ARTZ,  FREDERICK  B.,  A.B.,  Oberlin,   1916;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1924.      Student    University    of    Toulouse,    1919;    studied 
French  Archives,  1922-1923.     Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Oberlin  College.  « 
Address :    105  Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

BARBOUR,  VIOLET,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1906;  Ph.D.,  1914.  Studied 
Record  Office,  British  Museum,  Bodleian  Library,  1911- 
1913,  1925-26.  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Vassar 
College  (English  History,  17th  Century;  Historical  Ge- 
ography, History  of  Commerce). 

Henry  Bennett,   Earl   of  Arlington,   American   Historical 
Association,  1915. 
Address :   Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

BARNES,  DONALD  GROVE,  B.A.,  Nebraska,  1915;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1917;  Ph.D.,  1923.  Studied  London  School  of 
Economics,  Cambridge,  Record  Office,  British  Museum, 
Goldsmith  Collection.  Assistant  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Oregon. 
Address :  768  12th  St.,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

BARNES,  HARRY  ELMER,  A.B.,  Syracuse,  1913;  A.M.,  1914; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1918.  Professor  of  Historical  Sociology, 
Smith  College  (Historiography,  Social  Sciences,  Responsi- 
bility for  the  World  War). 
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Social  and  Political  Theory,  Knopf,  1924;  History  of  Po- 
litical Theories,  Macmillan,  1924;  New  History  and  the 
Social  Studies,  Century,  1925 ;  History  and  Prospects  of  the 
Social  Sciences,  Knopf,  1925 ;  The  Genesis  of  the  World 
War,  Knopf,  1926;  Joint  author  Economic  and  Social  His- 
tory of  Europe,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1926. 
Address :  108  Maynard  Road,  Northampton,  Mass. 

BARNES,  WALTER  CARL,  A.B.,  Colorado  College,  1912;  B.A., 
Oxon,  1916.    Studied  in  France  and  Italy.    Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  University  of  Oregon. 
Address :   University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

BARR,  FRANK  STRINGFELLOW,  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia, 
1916;  M.A.,  1917;  B.A.,  Oxon,  1921 ;  diploma,  Paris,  1922. 
Studied  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  University  of  Paris ;  Uni- 
versity of  Ghent;  Royal  Library,  Brussels.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  University  of  Virginia  (French  Revolu- 
tion and  Napoleon). 
Address :  University,  Va. 

BASYE,  ARTHUR  H.,  A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1904;  A.M., 
1906;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1917.  Studied  Public  Record  Office, 
British  Museum.  Professor  of  History,  Dartmouth  College 
(Colonial  Administration,  1748-1782). 

Earl  of  Carlisle  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  1779,  American 
Historical  Review,  January,  1917;  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  1768-1782,  American  Historical  Review,  1923 ; 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1923. 
Address :  Hanover,  N.  H. 

BECKER,  CARL  L.,  B.L.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1896 ;  Ph.D., 
1907.  John  Stambaugh  Professor  of  History,  Cornell 
(18th  Century,  French  and  American  Revolutions). 
Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III, 
American  Historical  Review,  January-April,  1911;  Influ- 
ence of  Social  Problems  and  Ideas  upon  the  Study  and  Writ- 
ing of  History,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  March, 
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1915;  The  Dilemma  of  Diderot,  Philosophical  Review, 
January,  1915;  Bismarck,  The  Nation,  1919;  Europe 
Through  the  Eyes  of  the  Middle  West,  The  New  Europe, 
May,  1920;  Napoleon  After  100  Years,  The  Nation,  May, 
1921 ;  A  Letter  from  Danton  to  Marie  Antoinette,  American 
Historical  Review,  October,  1921 ;  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Harcourt,  Brace,  1922. 
Address :  109  W.  Upland  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BELLER,  ELMER,  A.,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1916;  A.M.,  Columbia, 
1917;  Ph.D.,  Oxon,  1923.  Studied  Oxford  University, 
British  Museum,  Public  Record  Office  (London),  Bodleian, 
Staatsbibliothek  (Berlin).  Instructor,  Princeton  (Early 
Stuarts  and  Thirty  Years'  War). 

The  Negotiations  of  Sir  Stephen  Le  Sieur,  1584-1613,  Eng- 
lish Historical  Review,  January,  1925 ;  The  Mission  of  Sir 
Thomas  Poe  to  the  Conference  at  Hamburg,  1638-40,  Eng- 
lish Historical  Review,  January,  1926. 
Address  :  134  Little  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

BENJAMIN,  GILBERT  GIDDINGS,  Ph.B.,  Syracuse,  1899;  A.M., 
Yale,  1904 ;  Ph.D.,  1907.  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Iowa  (Recent  European  History  particularly  economic 
and  social). 

German  Philosophy  and  Education,  The  Syracusan,  1917; 
Lessons  from  German  Economic  Development,  Efficiency 
Journal,   1919;  Joint  author  Modern   and   Contemporary 
European  Civilization,  Lippincott,  1923. 
Address:   Iowa  City,  la. 

BENSON,  CLEMENT,  L.,  A.B.,  Union  College,  1905 ;  A.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1921 ;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1926.    Assistant 
Professor    History    and    Political    Science,    University    of 
Arkansas.     (French  Revolution). 
Address:   15  Forest  Ave.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

BREBNER,  JOHN  BARTLETT,  B.A.,  Oxford,  1920;  M.A.,  1925; 
B.Litt.,  1925.  Studied  Oxford,  Canadian  Archives,  (Ot- 
tawa). Instructor,  Columbia  (Colonial  Policy  and  Imperial 
Administration) . 
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Article  in  Canadian  Historical  Review,  March,  1925  ;  Article 
in  Political  Science  Quarterly,  March,  1926. 
Address :    500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 

BOTSFORD,  JAY  BARRETT,  M.A.,  Columbia,  1915 ;  Ph.D.,  1924. 
Studied  Oxford  and  British  Museum.    Assistant  Professor 
of  History,  Brown  University  (Effects  of  Oversea  expan- 
sion on  England  in  the  XVIIIth  Century). 
English  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  as  Influenced 
from  Oversea,  Macmillan,  1924. 
Address:   Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BOURNE,  HENRY  ELDRIDGE,  B.A.,  Yale,  1883;  B.D.,  1887. 
Studied  Archives  Nationales,  Archives  des  Affaires  fitrang- 
eres,  Bibliotheque  Nationale  Paris,  Record  Office,  British 
Museum,  London.  Professor  of  History,  Western  Reserve 
University  (Revolutionary  Period  and  Recent  European 
History) . 

Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe,  Century,  1914;  Organi- 
sation of  the  First  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  Annual 
Report  American  Historical  Association,  1894;  American 
Constitutional  Precedents  in  the  French  National  Assembly, 
American  Historical  Review,  VIII ;  Improvising  a  Govern- 
ment in  Paris  in  July  1789,  American  Historical  Review,  X ; 
Municipal  Politics  in  Paris  in  1789,  American  Historical 
Review,  XI;  Maximum  Prices  in  France  in  1793-1794, 
American  Historical  Review,  XXIII ;  Food  Control  and 
Price-Fixing  in  Revolutionary  France,  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  Editor  Lecky,  French  Revolution,  Appleton, 
1904;  Correspondence  of  the  Comte  de  Moustier  with  the 
Comte  de  Montmorin,  1787-1789,  American  Historical  Re- 
view, VIII. 
Address:  11480  Sessler  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BRAND,  CARL  FREMONT,  A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1915;  A.M., 
1916;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1918;  Ph.D.,  1923.  Studied  British 
Museum,  Public  Record  Office.  Assistant  Professor  of 
History,  Stanford  University  (England  since  1760). 
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The  Conversion  of  the  British  Trade  Unions  to  Political 
Action,  American  Historical  Review,  January,  1925. 
Address:   Stanford  University,  Cal. 

CARROLL,  E.  MALCOLM,  A.B.,  Michigan,  1916;  M.A.,  1917; 
Ph.D.,  1922.  Studied  Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Ar- 
chives Nationales.  Assistant  Professor  of  European  His- 
tory, Duke  University  (Franco-German  relations,  1870- 
1914). 

French   Public    Opinion    on   War  with   Prussia  in  1870, 
American  Historical  Review  (July,  1926). 
Address :  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

CHEYNEY,  EDWARD  P.,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
A.M.;  Ph.D.;  (Litt.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin).  Studied 
University  of  Leipzig,  British  Museum,  Public  Record 
Office  in  London,  Royal  Library  (Munich).  Professor  of 
European  History  (English  History,  English  Economic 
History) . 

Introduction  to  the  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  Eng- 
land, Macmillan,  1901 ;  Short  History  of  England,  Ginn, 
1904,  new  ed.  1922;  European  Background  of  American 
History,  1300-1600,  Harper,  1904;  A  History  of  England 
from  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the  Death  of  Elisabeth, 
Longmans,  1926 ;  Social  Changes  in  England  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  Appleton;  Articles  in  the  fields  of  English  Social 
and  Constitutional  History,  and  in  general  historical  prob- 
lems. 
Address :  259  S.  44th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CLARKSON,  JESSE  DUNSMORE,  A.B.,  Williams,  1918;  A.M., 
Columbia,  1920;  Ph.D.,  1925.  Studied  in  Dublin  (Cutting 
Fellow  of  Columbia  University),  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Labour  and  Nationalism  in  Ireland,  Longmans,  1925 
Address :  468  W.  144th  St.,  New  York. 

COLLIER,  THEODORE,  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1906.  Studied  Berlin, 
Marburg.  Professor  of  History  and  International  Relations 
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and  Head  of  Department  of  History,  Brown  University 
(Modern  European  History). 

A  New  World  in  the  Making,  Paris,  1919;  numerous  re- 
views in  American  Historical  Review  and  other  journals. 
Address :  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

COOK,  ARTHUR  N.,  B.S.,  Colgate,  1919;  A.M.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1921.    Instructor,  Princeton. 
Address :   177  Moore  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

COOLIDGE,    ARCHIBALD    CARY,    A.B.,    Harvard,    1887;    Ph.D., 
Freiburg  in  Baden,  1892;   (LL.D.,  Harvard,  1916),  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Director  of  the  College  Library,  Har- 
vard (Recent  European  History,  Near  and  Far  East). 
The  United  States  as  a  World  Power,  Macmillan,  1908; 
The  Origins  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Scribner,  1917;  Claim- 
ants to  Constantinople,  Holt,  1917 ;  Secret  Treaties  of  Aus- 
tria Hungary,  2  vol.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1920-21 ; 
various  magazine  articles. 
Address :    Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CROBAUGH,  MERVYN,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1923.    As- 
sistant Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  University 
of  Indiana. 
Address:    1004  E.  Second,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

CROSS,  ARTHUR  LYON,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1895;  A.  M.,  1897; 
Ph.D.,  1899.  Studied  Berlin,  Freiburg  i/B,  Tulham  Pal- 
ace (London).  Hudson  Professor  of  English  History, 
Michigan  (English  Constitutional  History). 
History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain,  Macmillan,  1914  ; 
Legal  Materials  as  Sources  for  the  Study  of  Modern  Eng- 
lish History,  American  Historical  Review,  1914;  English 
Criminal  Law  and  Benefit  of  Clergy  during  the  Eighteenth 
and  Early  Nineteenth  Centuries,  American  Historical  Re- 
view, April,  1917;  Short  History  of  England  and  Greater 
Britain,  Macmillan,  1920;  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the 
American  Colonies,  Harvard  Universtiy  Press. 
Address:  705  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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CURTIS,  EUGENE  N.,  B.A.,  Yale,  1901 ;  B.D.,  Cambridge  Epis- 
copal Theological  School,  1904;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1904; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1917.  Studied  University  of  Paris,  Uni- 
versity of  Munich.  Professor  of  History,  Goucher  Col- 
lege (French  Revolutionary  History). 
The  French  Assembly  of  1848  and  American  Constitutional 
Doctrines,  Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics and  Public  Law,  1918;  The  Background  of  Ger- 
many's Hold  on  Russia,  Historical  Outlook,  May,  1919; 
La  Revolution  de  1830  et  V Opinion  Publique  en  Amerique, 
La  Revolution  de  1848,  June,  September,  1921.  American 
Opinion  of  the  French  Nineteenth-Century  Revolutions, 
American  Historical  Review,  January,  1924. 
Address:  31  York  Court,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DAVIS,  JEROME,  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1921.  Studied  Russia.  Head 
of  Department  of  Social  Service,  Yale  (Russian  Revolution; 
Russian-American  Relations). 

A  Sociological  Interpretation  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  June,  1922;  Should  America 
Recognize  Russia?  The  Annals,  July,  1924;  The  Interna- 
tional Activities  of  the  Soviet  Government,  Publications  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society,  XIX;  The  Russian 
Situation,  The  Consensus,  May,  1925 ;  Shall  We  Quarantine 
the  Russian  Government?  1926. 
Address:  1110  Edwards  Hall,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

DENNIS,  ALFRED  L.  P.,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Colum- 
bia, 1901.  Studied  England  and  elsewhere.  Professor  of 
Modern  History,  Clark  (Modern  History  since  1815). 
Eastern  Problems  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
1901 ;  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  University  of  California, 
1923;  Foreign  Activities  of  Soviet  Russia,  Dutton,  1924; 
Articles  in  North  American  Review,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  American  Political  Science  Re- 
view, New  York  Times,  New  York  Tribune,  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  London  Times. 
Address :  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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DILWORTH,  JAMES  FRANCIS,  A.B.,  Rutgers,  1902;  A.M.,  Col- 
umbia, 1903;   (Litt.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1924).     As- 
sistant Professor  of  History,  University  of  Pittsburg. 
Address :  147  N.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DORN,  WALTER  L.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago.    Studied  Ber- 
lin archives,  Archives  Nationales   (France).     Instructor  in 
History,  Chicago  (Eighteenth  Century  French  and  Prussian 
History). 
Address :  90  Gates  Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

BUTCHER,  GEORGE  MATTHEW,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1897;  Ph.D.,  1903. 
Attended  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de 
France.  Toured  world,  lecturing  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  Japan,  China,  India.  Professor  of  History,  Wes- 
leyan  (Conn.). 

France  in  North  Africa,  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  October 
1907- July  1908 ;  Tendencies  and  Opportunities  in  Napoleonic 
Studies,  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Associ- 
ation, 1914;  Selected  Critical  Bibliography  of  Publications 
in  English  Relating  to  the  World  War,  reprinted  from  His- 
tory Teachers'  Magazine  in  McKinley;  Collected  Materials 
for  the  Study  of  the  War,  Philadelphia,  1918 ;  The  Enlight- 
ened Despotism,  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  1920;  other  articles  in  Historical  Outlook  and 
American  Historical  Review;  editor-in-chief  of  the  Guide 
to  Historical  Literature. 
Address :  77  Home  Ave.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

EARLE,  EDWARD  MEAD,  B.S.,  Columbia,  1917;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1923.  Studied  British  Museum  (London),  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  (Paris),  Library  and  archives  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  (Berlin),  National  University  of  Turkey  (Constanti- 
nople). Associate  Professor  of  History,  Columbia  (Inter- 
national Relations,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  national- 
ism and  imperialism  in  the  Near  East). 
An  Outline  of  Modern  History,  Macmillan,  1921,  rev.  ed. 
1925 ;  Turkey,  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
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Macmillan,  1923 ;  The  Secret  Anglo-German  Convention  of 
1914  Regarding  Asiatic  Turkey,  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
1923  \The  Turkish  Petroleum  Company,  a  Study  in  Oleagin- 
ous Diplomacy,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  1924 ;  Problems 
of  the  Near  East,  Bibliography  Series,  no.  2,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment, 1924 ;  The  New  Constitution  of  Turkey,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  1925  ;  The  Trek  of  Near  Eastern  Minori- 
ties, Asia,  1925;  various  articles  in  The  Nation,  The  New 
Republic,  Current  History,  Historical  Outlook,  etc. 
Address:  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

EDDY,  WILLIAM  W.,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1911;  A.M.,  Harvard, 
1914.  Studied  Archives  Nationales  and  Archives  of  the  For- 
eign Office  (Paris).    Assistant  Professor  of  History,  La- 
fayette College  (Diplomatic  History  and  Near  East). 
Address :  Lafayette  College-History  Department,  Easton,  Pa. 

EHRMANN,  HOWARD  MEREDITH,  B.A.,  Yale,  1921 ;  M.A.,  Yale, 
1922.     Instructor  in  European  History,  Yale   (Diplomatic 
and  Political  History  of  Europe  since  1870). 
Address :  Box  1832  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ELLERY,  ELOISE,  A.M.,  Vassar,  1897;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1902. 
Studied  Paris,  Sorbonne,  Archives  Nationales,  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  British  Museum,  Bibioteca  Centrale  Vittorio 
Emenuele  (Rome).  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  (French 
Revolution). 

Brissot  de  Warville,  Houghton,  1915 ;  articles  in  Times  Cur- 
rent History,  1925-26. 
Address :  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FAY,  SIDNEY  BRADSHAW,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1896;  Ph.D.,  1900. 
Studied  University  of  Paris,  University  of  Berlin,  Archives 
of  Hannover,  Prussian  archives.  Professor  of  History, 
Smith  College  (European  History  since  1870). 
Roman  Law  and  the  German  Peasant,  American  Historical 
Review,  January,  1917;  Beginnings  of  the  Standing  Army 
in  Prussia,  American  Historical  Review,  July,  1917;  The 
Kaiser's  Secret  Negotiations  with  the  Tsar,  1904-1905, 
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American  Historical  Review,  October,  1918 ;  New  Light  on 
the  Origins  of  the  World  War,  American  Historical  Revieiv. 
January,  1921 ;  Papers  of  Count  Tisza,  1914-1918,  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  January,  1924. 
Address :  32  Paradise  Road,  Northampton,  Mass. 

FLING,  FRED  MORROW,  A.B.,  Bowdoin,  1883;  A.M.,  Leipzig; 
Ph.D.,  1890.  Studied  University  of  Leipzig,  Archives  of 
Paris  and  French  provinces,  Naples,  Vatican,  Venice, 
Switzerland,  Berlin,  The  Hague,  London.  Professor  of 
European  History,  University  of  Nebraska  (French  Revo- 
lution and  Historical  Method). 

Criticism  of  the  Memoires  of  Bailly,  University  Studies, 
III,  no.  4;  Genuineness  of  the  Third  Volume  of  Bailly' s 
Memoires,  La  Revolution  Franc aise,  November,  1902 ;  Une 
Piece  Fabriquee;  le  Troisieme  Volume  des  Memoires  de 
Bailly;  The  Authorship  of  the  Journal  d'Adrien  Duquenoy, 
American  Historical  Review,  VIII,  no.  1 ;  Historical  Syn- 
thesis, American  Historical  Review,  October,  1903 ;  Mira- 
beau  and  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  I ;  The  Youth  of  Mira- 
beau,  1908,  vol.  II  and  III  ready  shortly;  Studies  on  Mira- 
beau,  American  Historical  Review,  Proceedings  of  American 
Historical  Society  and  University  Studies  (Nebraska). 
Address :  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOGDALL,  S.  P.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.      Studied   Royal   Archives   at   Copenhagen. 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  Des   Moines 
University  (Northern  European  History). 
Danish- American    Diplomacy,    1776-1920,    University    of 
Iowa,  1922. 
Address:   Des  Moines  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 

FORD,  GUY  STANTON,  B.L.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1895; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1903.  Studied  London,  Berlin,  Hanover, 
Dresden  Archives,  University  of  Berlin,  University  of 
Nancy,  France.  Professor  of  History,  Chairman  of  De- 
partment, Dean  of  Graduate  School,  University  of  Minne- 
sota (Modern  German  History). 
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Hanover  and  Prussia,  1795-1803,  Macmillan,  1904;  Boy  en's 
Military  Law,  American  Historical  Review,  April,  1915 ; 
Prussian  Peasantry  before  1807,  American  Historical  Re- 
view, April,  1919 ;  Schools  as  They  have  Affected  Govern- 
ment Activities,  National  Education  Association,  1919; 
Stein  and  Era  of  Reform,  Princeton  Press;  Articles  in 
American  Historical  Review  and  Proceedings  of  American 
Historical  Review. 
Address :  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FULLER,  JOSEPH  V.,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1914;  Ph.D.,  1921.  Studied 
University  of  Paris,  University  of  Berlin.  Special  Assist- 
ant, Division  of  Publications,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington (Diplomatic  History). 

The    War   Scare    of   1875,    American   Historical  Revieiv, 
January,  1919;  Bismarck's  Diplomacy  at  its  Zenith,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1922. 
Address:    1417  Buchanan  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FULLER,  MARY  BREESE,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Smith.  Studied  Oxford 
University,  Record  Office,  British  Museum,  Bodleian. 
Former  Associate  Professor  Smith  College  (Seventeenth 
Century  English  History). 

The  Origin  of  Thanksgiving,  Pilgrim  Magazine,  November, 
1903 ;  The  Fulfilment  of  Moore's  Utopia,  The  Survey,  De- 
cember, 1916;  In  the  Time  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  Three  Studies 
in  Seventeenth  Century  English  History,  Smith  College 
Studies  in  History. 
Address :  Care  H.  J.  Fuller,  40  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

GALPIN,  WILLIAM  FREEMAN,  B.A.,  Northwestern,  1913 ;  M.A., 
1914;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1917.  Studied  British  Record 
Office,  British  Privy  Council  Office,  British  Museum. 
Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Oklahoma 
(English  Economic  History;  Napoleonic  Period;  American 
History,  1789-1815;  English  Agricultural  History;  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  History). 

The  American  Grain  Trade  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  1810- 
1814,  American  Historical  Review,   October,   1922;   The 
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Grain  Trade  of  England  During  the  Napoleonic  Period, 
Macmillan,  1925. 

Address :  Faculty  Exchange,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
man, Okla. 

GARRETT,  MITCHELL  B.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1910.  Studied  libraries 
and  archives  of  Paris.  Head  of  History  Department, 
Howard  College  (French  Revolution  and  Napoleon). 
The  French  Colonial  Question,  1789-1791,  1916;  The  Be- 
ginning of  the  French  Revolution,  Howard  College  Studies, 
1923 ;  The  Convocation  of  the  States  General,  Howard  Col- 
lege Studies,  1923 ;  The  Controversy  over  the  Composition 
of  the  States  General,  Howard  College  Studies,  1924;  A 
Critical  Bibliography  of  the  Pamphlet  Literature.  Published 
in  France,  July  5-December  27,  1788,  Howard  College 
Studies,  1925. 
Address :  Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

GEORGE,  ROBERT  H.,  A.B.,  Amherst,   1911;  A.M.,   Harvard, 
1913;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,   1916.     Studied  archives  in  Paris 
and  London.    Associate  Professor  of  History,  Brown  Uni- 
versity (The  Reign  of  James  II,  1685-1689). 
Address:   Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GIBBONS,  HEEBERT  ADAMS,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1902;  A.M., 
Princeton,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1914;  (Litt.D.,  Pennsylvania, 
1920).  Studied  Oxford,  Sorbonne  and  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale  (Paris),  Vatican  Library,  (Rome),  Vienna,  Con- 
stantinople. Editorial  Advisor  Century  (Near  East  from 
Turkish  Conquest;  Contemporary  History). 
New  Map  of  Europe,  1911-1914,  Century,  1914;  New  Map 
of  Africa,  1900-1916,  Century,  1916;  New  Map  of  Asia, 
Century,  1919;  Foundations  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Ox- 
ford Book  Co.,  1921 ;  Introduction  to  World  Politics,  Cen- 
tury, 1924;  Europe  since  1918,  Century,  1923;  America's 
Place  in  the  World,  Century,  1924 ;  Les  Doctrines  du  Presi- 
dent Wilson  avec  Application  aux  Differents  Problemes  de 
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la  Paix;  many  articles  in  French,  English,  and  American 
reviews  and  magazines  on  contemporary  European  problems. 
Address  :  Princeton,  N.  J. 

GILLESPIE,  JAMES  EDWARD,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1909;  A.M.,  Har- 
vard, 1910;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1920.  Assistant  Professor  of 
European  History,  Pennsylvania  State  College  (European 
Expansion).  Influence  of  Oversea  Expansion  on  England 
to  1700,  Longman,  Green,  1920;  Oversea  Lands  and  the 
Development  of  English  Natural  Science,  Historical  Out- 
look, November,  1920;  symposium  on  H.  E.  Barnes,  The 
Significance  of  Sociology  for  the  New  or  Synthetic  History, 
Historical  Outlook,  November,  1922 ;  National  Industrial 
Development  through  International  Forces,  Historical  Out- 
look, May,  1924;  The  Transportation  of  English  Convicts 
after  1783,  Journal  of  Crimminal  Law,  November,  1922. 
Address :  231  E.  Park  Ave.,  State  College,  Pa. 

GILLILAND,  CLARENCE  VOSBURGH,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1900;  M.A., 
1904;  S.T.B.,  Garrett  Bible  Institute,  1907;  D.D.,  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University,   1911;   M.A.,   Chicago,   1920.     Pro- 
fessor of  History,  University  of  Southern  California. 
Address :  824  W.  36th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

GOLDER.  FRANK  ALFRED,  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1909.  Studied  Paris, 
Berlin,  Archives  of  France  and  Russia.  Professor  of 
Modern  History  (Russian  History). 

Joint  author  Russian  Revolution,  Harvard  University  Press, 
1918;  Bering's  Voyages,  American  Geographical  Society, 
1923-25 ;  Articles  on  Russian-American  Diplomatic  History. 

GOTTSCHALK,  Louis  R.,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1919;  M.A.,  1920; 
Ph.D.,  1921.  Studied  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  Archives 
Nationales.  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
Louisville  (French  Revolution). 

Radicalism  of  Jean  Paul  Marat,  Sewanee  Review,  April, 
1921 ;  Marat  dans  la  Journee  du  14  Juillet;  La  Revolution 
Frangaise,  March,  1923  ;  Series  of  6  booklets  on  The  French 
Revolution,  Julius  Haldeman,  1923-1925 ;  Communism  dur- 
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ing   the   French   Revolution,   Political   Science    Quarterly, 
September,    1925 ;   The   Criminality   of  Jean  Paul  Marat, 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  April,  1926;  Maratana  Inedits, 
Annales  de  la  Revolution  Francaise  (near  issue). 
Address :   University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. 

GRAS,  NORMAN  S.  B.,  B.A.,  Western  University,  1906;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1912;  (LL.D.,  Western  University,  1924). 
Studied  British  Museum,  Public  Record  Office,  Archives 
Nationales.  Professor  of  Economic  History,  University  of 
Minensota  (Economic  History,  England,  16th  century  to 
present). 

Evolution  of  the  English  Corn  Market,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1915;  Early  English  Customs  System,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1918 ;  Introduction  to  Economic  History, 
Harper,  1922;  History  of  Agriculture  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, Crofts,  1925. 
Address :  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

GREEN,  JOSEPH  C,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1908;  A.M.,  1909.  Studied 
University    of    Paris.      Associate    Professor    of    History, 
Princeton. 
Address  :   Princeton,  N.  J. 

GUTSCH,  MILTON  R.,  B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,   1908; 
M.A.,  1909;  Ph.D.,  1915.    Associate  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Texas. 
Address :  2304  San  Antonio  St.,  Austin,  Texas. 

GUTTRIDGE,   G.   H.,   B.A.,   Cambridge,    1920;   M.A.     Studied 
Cambridge,    Oxford,    Record    Office     (London),    British 
Museum.     Assistant   Professor,   University   of    California 
(Anglo-American  Opinion  and  Policy). 
Colonial  Policy  of  William  III  in  America  and  West  Indies, 
Macmillan,   1922;  David  Hartley,  M.P.,  an  Advocate  of 
Conciliation,  1774-1785,  University  of  California  Press  (in 
press). 
Address :   University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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HALL,  ROYAL  GLENN,  A.B.,  Park  College,  1912;  A.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  1920;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1926.  Studied 
educational  work  in  Siam,  Asia,  Hawaiian  Islands.  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Albion  College  (History  of  Civilization; 
Social  Development  of  Religious  Ideas). 
Address :  1000  E.  Porter  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 

HALL,    WALTER.  PHELPS,    Ph.D.,    Columbia,    1912.      Studied 
British  Museum.     Associate  Professor,  Princeton   (Eigh- 
teenth and  Nineteenth  Centuries). 
British  Radicalism,  Longmans,  1912. 
Address :   Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

HAMER,   MARGUERITE   BARTLETT,   A.B.,    Bryn   Mawr,    1913; 
A.M.,    1915;    Ph.D.,    University    of    Pennsylvania,    1919. 
Studied  Public  Archives,  Ottawa,  Canada.    Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  University  of  Tennessee. 
Address :   University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

HARDING,  SAMUEL  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Harvard,  1894;  Ph.D., 
1898.    Professor  of  History,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Address :   58  Orlin  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HARNEY,  MARTIN  P.,  S.J.,  A.B.,  Woodstock  College,  1922; 
A.M.,  1923.    Professor  of  Modern  History,  Boston  College 
(Contemporary  History). 
Address :  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

HAYES,  CARLTON  J.  H.,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1904;  A.M.,  1905; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1909;  (LL.D.,  Notre  Dame,  1921). 
Studied  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  British  Museum. 
Professor  of  History,  Columbia  (Modern  Social  Politics  in 
England,  Germany,  France;  Modern  Nationalism). 
British  Social  Politics,  Ginn,  1913 ;  Background  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  League  of  Nations,  Atlantic  Monthly 
Co.,  1919;  Brief  History  of  Great  War,  Macmillan,  1920; 
Causes  of  Great  War,  These  Eventful  Years,  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica,  1924;  joint  author  Modern  History,  Macmillan, 
1924 ;  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe,  2  v., 
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rev.  ed.,  Macmillan,  1924 ;  Socialist  Theory  and  Practice  in 
Germany,  1862-1914;  Recent  Political  Theories,  Macmillan, 
1925;  Essays  on  Nationalism,  Macmillan,  1926. 
Address :   35  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York. 

HEALD,  MARK  MORTIMER,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1914;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1924.  Studied  University  of  Montpellier  (Her- 
ault,  France),  British  Museum  and  Public  Records  Office 
(London).  Instructor,  Princeton  (British  Social  History, 
1750-1850). 
Address :  185  North  Moore  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

HEDGER,  GEO.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1919.     Associate  Professor 
of  History,  University  of  Cincinnati   (Nineteenth  Century 
England). 
Address :   584  Wirham  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HENDERSON,  ERNEST.,  A.B.,  Trinity;  A.B.,  Harvard;  M.A. ; 
L.  H.  D.,  Trinity ;  Ph.D.,  Berlin.  Retired. 
A  Lady  of  the  Old  Regime,  Macmillan,  1909 ;  Blucher  and 
the  Uprising  of  Prussia  against  Napoleon,  1800-1815 
(Heroes  of  the  Nations),  Putnam,  1911 ;  Symbol  and  Satire 
in  the  French  Revolution,  Putnam,  1912 ;  A  Short  History 
of  Germany,  rev.  ed.,  2  v.  in  1,  Macmillan,  1923 ;  review  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  Memoirs,  The  Nation;  articles  on 
Charles  V  and  on  Konigsmarck,  American  Historical 
Review. 
Address  :  Dublin,  N.  H. 

HIGBY,  CHESTER  PENN,  A.B.,  Bucknell,  1908;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1919.  Studied  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Staatsbibliothek 
(Munich).  Professor  of  History,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  (The  Napoleonic  Period). 

The  Religious  Policy  of  the  Bavarian  Government  during 
the   Napoleonic   Period,    Columbia    University   Studies   in 
History,  1919;  History  of  Europe,  1492-1815,  Houghton, 
1927  (in  press). 
Address :   Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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HILL,  DAVID  JAYNE,  A.B.,  Bucknell  University,  1874;  A.M., 
1877;  (LL.D.,  Colgate,  1883;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1902;  Docteur  es  Lettres,  University  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, 1906).     Studied  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  etc.     Diplo- 
mat; Historian  (European  Diplomacy). 
History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  International  Development  of 
Europe,  3  v.,  Longmans,  Green. 
Address :   1745  R.  I.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HOFFMAN,  J.  WESLEY,  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1918; 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1922.  Instructor  of  History, 
State  University  of  Iowa  (Recent  Diplomatic  History  of 
Europe). 

Address :  Department  of  History,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  la. 

HOSKINS,  HALFORD  LANCASTER,  A.B.,  Earlham,  1913 ;  M.A., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1921;  Ph.D.,  1924.  Studied 
archives  and  British  Museum  (London).  Dickson  Pro- 
fessor and  Head  of  History  Department,  Tufts  College 
(European  and  British  Colonial  Expansion  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century). 

Preliminaries  of  the  World  War,  Philadelphia,  1918;  A 
Syllabus  for  a  Course  in  Modern  European  History,  To- 
peka,  1919;  The  Growth  of  British  Interest  in  the  Route  to 
India,  Journal  of  Industrial  History,  June,  1923  ;  The  Over- 
land Route  to  India  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  History, 
January,  1925 ;  The  First  Steam  Voyage  to  India,  Geo- 
graphical Review,  January,  1926. 
Address :  20  Hillsdale  Road,  Medford  Hillside,  Mass. 

HOVDE,   BRYNJOLF  J.,   B.A.,   Luther   College    (Iowa),    1916; 
M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1919;  Ph.D.,  1924.    As- 
sistant Professor  History  and  Political  Science,  Allegheny 
College  (Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States). 
Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  Sweden  and 
Norway  between  1814  and  1905,  Iowa  City,  1921. 
Address:  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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HOWE,  SHELDON  JENCKES,  A.B.,  Brown,  1908;  A.M.,  Harvard, 
1910.    Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Princeton  (Modern 
European   History,  particularly   Mediterranean  and   Near 
East). 
Address :   5  College  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

HOLT,  Lucius  HUDSON  (Colonel,  U.  S.  Army),  A.B.,  Yale, 
1902;  M.A.,  1904;  Ph.D.,  1905.  Professor  in  charge  of 
Department  of  Economics,  Government,  and  Political  His- 
tory, United  States  Military  Academy  (Government  and 
Modern  European  History). 

History  of  Europe  from  1862-1914  (joint  author),  Mac- 
millan,  1917;  Brief  History  of  Europe  from  1789-1815 
(joint  author),  Macmillan,  1919;  Poland's  Attempts  to 
Frame  a  Constitution,  Annual  Report  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  1920. 

Address :  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point 
N.  Y. 

HULME,  EDWARD  MASLIN,  B.A.,  Stanford,  1897;  M.A.,  Cor- 
nell, 1901.    Professor  of  History,  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity (Middle  Ages,  Renaissance  and  Reformation). 
Renaissance  and  Reformation,  Century,  1914. 
Address :     Leland    Stanford    University,    Palo   Alto ,  Cali- 
fornia. 

HUTTMAN,  MAUDE  A.,  B.S.,  Columbia,  1904;  A.M.,  1905; 
Ph.D.,  1914.  Studied  Berlin.  Assistant  Professor,  Bar- 
nard College. 

Address :  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

JENKS,  LELAND  HAMILTON,  A.B.,  Ottawa,  1913  ;  A.M.,  Kansas, 
1914.     Studied  University  of  London,  London  School  of 
Economics,  British  Museum,  Public  Record  Office,  Bodleian 
Library,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Bibliothek  der  Universitaet 
(Heidelberg),  Handelsmuseum  (Vienna). 
Research  work  (Export  of  Capital). 
Address :  803  West  180th  St.,  New  York. 
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KAYSER,  ELMER  Louis,  A.B.,  George  Washington  University, 
1917;  M.A.,  1918.  Associate  Professor  of  History,  George 
Washington  University. 

Address :    George    Washington    University,    Washington, 
D.  C. 

KERNER,  ROBERT  JOSEPH,  A.B.,  University  of  Chicago ;  A.M. ; 
A.M.,  1912,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  1914.  Studied  Universities 
of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  Prague,  Moscow,  Archives  at 
Vienna,  Prague,  Moscow,  British  Museum,  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Hof  Bibliothek,  Rumiantsov  Museum.  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History,  Acting  Dean  of  Graduate 
School,  University  of  Missouri  (Modern  Slavonic  History). 
Foundations  of  Slavic  Bibliography,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1916;  Jugo-Slav  Movement  (Russian  Revolution  by 
A.  L.  Petrunkevich  and  others),  Harvard  University  Press, 
1918;  Slavic  Europe,  Harvard  University  Press,  1919;  Im- 
portance of  Eastern  European  History,  Historical  Outlook, 
November,  1924;  Bohemia  under  Leopold  II,  a  study  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  history  of  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  in  the  18  century.  Slavonic  Studies  in  America, 
Slavonic  Review,  December,  1925. 
Address:  1509  University  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

KNAPLUND,  PAUL,  B.A.,  St.  Olaf  College,  1913 ;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1914;  Ph.D.,  1919.  Studied  public 
and  private  archives  England.  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory, University  of  Wisconsin  (History  of  British  Empire 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century). 

The  Unification  of  South  Africa,  Proceedings  of  the  Wis- 
consin Academy,  1922 ;  Intra-Imperial  Aspects  of  Britain's 
Defense  Question,  Canadian  Historical  Review,  June,  1922 ; 
Gladstone's  Views  on  British  Colonial  Policy,  Canadian 
Historical  Review,  December,  1923  ;  Sir  James  Stephen  and 
British  N orth- American  Problems,  Canadian  Historical  Re- 
view, March,  1924;  Finmark  in  British  Diplomacy,  The 
American  Historical  Review,  April,  1925. 
Address :  803  State  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
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KNIGHT,  MELVIN  M.,  A.B.,  Texas  Christian  University,  1913 ; 
Ph.D.,  Clark,  1917.  Studied  Rumanian  Government 
records,  French  Protectorate,  Rabat,  Morocco.  Assistant 
Professor  of  History,  Columbia  (Economic  History  and 
Institutions). 

Rumania  vs.  the  Peace  Conference,  Journal  of  International 
Relations,  January,  1920;  Peasant  Cooperation  and  Agra- 
rian Reform  in  Rumania,  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
March  1920;  Liquidating  our  War  Illusions,  Journal  of 
Internal' mal  Relations,  April,  1922;  joint  author  Eco- 
nomic History  of  Modern  Europe,  Houghton,  1927. 
Address :  2940  Broadway,  New  York. 

LANGER,  WILLIAM  LEONARD,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1915;  A.M., 
1920;  Ph.D.,  1923.  Studied  University  of  Vienna,  Austrian 
archives.  Associate  Professor,  Clark  University  (Diplo- 
matic History,  1870-1914). 

The  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  1890-1894,  Slavonic  Review, 
March,  1925 ;  June  1925 ;  The  European  Powers  and  the 
French  Occupation  of  Tunis,  1878-1881,  American  His- 
torical Review,  October,  1925 ;  January,  1926 ;  The  Origins 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  (to  appear  in  near  issue  of 
Europaische  Gesprache) ;  book  reviews  in  American  His- 
torical Review,  New  Republic,  Journal  of  Social  Forces, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  etc. 
Address :  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

LAPRADE,  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  A.B.,  Washington  Christian  Col- 
lege ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  Studied  British  Public  Record 
Office  and  British  Museum.  Professor  of  History,  Duke 
University  (Modern  British  History). 
England  and  the  French  Revolution,  Johns  Hopkins,  1910; 
William  Pitt  and  his  Recent  Critics,  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly, January,  1912 ;  Nationalism,  American  Historical  As- 
sociation Report,  1915;  Public  Opinion  and  the  General 
Election  of  1784;  English  Historical  Review,  April,  1916; 
William  Pitt  and  Westminster  Elections,  American  His- 
torical Review;  articles  in  Sewanee  Review,  South  Atlantic 
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Quarterly,  American  Political  Science  Review;  editor  Par- 
liamentary Papers  of  John  Robinson;  British  History  for 
American  Students,  Macmillan,  1926. 
Address  :  Box  621,  Durham,  N.  C. 

LEEBRICK,  KARL  CLAYTON,  B.S.,  University  of  California, 
1911;  M.S.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  1916.  Studied  Archive  General 
de  Indias,  Seville,  Spain.  Head  of  Department  of  History 
and  Political  Science,  University  of  Hawaii  (Eighteenth 
Century). 

The  English  Capture  of  Manila  in  1763;  The  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  East  Indian  Company; 
Materials  for  Historical  Research  in  Hawaii. 
Address:  2015  Oahu  Ave.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

LINGELBACH,  WILLIAM  E.,  B.A.,  Toronto,  1894;  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1901.  Professor  of  Modern  European  History, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (Northern  European  Com- 
mercial History  in  Modern  Times;  Economic  and  Diplo- 
matic Background  of  the  World  War). 
Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Intervention  in  Europe,  American 
Academy,  1900;  Merchant  Adventures  of  England,  Their 
Laws,  Ordinances,  etc.,  Longmans,  1902 ;  The  Merchant 
Adventurers  at  Hamburg,  American  Historical  Review; 
Commercial  Relations  Between  Saxony  and  the  United 
States;  the  Napoleonic  Period  as  a  Field  for  Commercial 
History;  Commercial  Control  during  the  World  War; 
Paradoxes  of  Post  War  Europe,  etc. 
Address :  4304  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LOKKE,  CARL  LUDWIG,  A.B.,  University  of  California,  1922; 
A.M.,  1923.  Instructor  in  History,  Columbia  (French 
Revolution  and  Era  of  Napoleon). 

The  Leclerc  Instructions,  Journal  of  Negro  History,  X, 
80-98. 
Address :    Furnald  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

LORD,  ROBERT  HOWARD,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1906;  A.M.,  1907; 
Ph.D.,  1910.  Studied  Universities  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Mos- 
cow, Archives  of  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain. 
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Professor  of  History,  Harvard  (Russian,  Polish,  German 
History). 

Second  Partition  of  Poland,  Harvard  University  Press, 
1915;  Bismarck  and  Russia  in  1863,  American  Historical 
Review,  1923 ;  Poland  and  Lithuania,  Foreign  Affairs,  June, 
1923;  Origins  of  the  War  of  1870,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1924;  joint  author  Some  Problems  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference; The  Congress  of  Berlin;  The  Third  Partition  of 
Poland;  Belgium:  a  Study  in  Catholic  Democracy. 
Address :  22  Westmorly  Court,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LYBYER,  ALBERT  HOWE,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1896;  A.M.,  1899; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1909.  Studied  University  of  Grenoble, 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Illinois  (Near  East). 

Government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  Time  of  Sule- 
man  the  Magnificent,  Harvard  University,  1913 ;  Influence 
of  the  Rise  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  upon  the  Routes  of 
Oriental  Trade,  American  Historical  Association  Report, 
1914;  Constantinople  as  Capitol  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
American  Historical  Association  Report,  1916 ;  Return  of 
the  Turk,  Forum,  May- June,  1923  ;  Changing  Conditions  in 
the  Near  East,  Current  History,  December,  1925 ;  other 
articles  in  Current  History. 
Address:  315  Lincoln  Hall,  Urbana,  111. 

LUTZ,  RALPH  HASWELL,  A.B.,  Stanford,  1906;  LL.B.,  Wash- 
ington, 1907;  Ph.D.,  Heidelberg,  1910.  Studied  Bonn, 
Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Paris.  Associate  Professor  of  History 
and  Director  of  the  Hoover  War  Library,  Leland  Stanford 
University  (Nineteenth  Century  and  Contemporary  His- 
tory). 

The  German  Revolution,  1918-1919,  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1922. 
Address  :   Stanford  University,  Cal. 

MCLEAN,  Ross  H.,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1911;  A.M.,  University  of 
Michigan,    1920;    Ph.D.,    1925.      Professor    of    History, 
Emory  University. 
Address :  Emory  University,  Ga. 
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MAY,  ARTHUR  J.,  B.A.,  Wesleyan,  1921 ;  M.A.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1923;  Ph.D.,  1926.  Assistant  Professor, 
University  of  Rochester  (Revolutionary  Movement  of 
1848). 

Contemporary    American    Opinion    of    the    Mid-Century 
Revolutionary  Movement  in  Central  Europe   (soon  to  be 
published). 
Address :   University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MELVIN,  FRANK  E.,  A.B.,  Kansas,  1906;  A.M.,  1909;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913.  Studied  British  Mu- 
seum, Record  Office,  Privy  Council,  Customs,  French 
Nationales  Archives,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  St.  Genevieve, 
Zurich  University  Library,  Heidelberg  University  Library, 
Seville,  Cologne,  Liverpool.  Associate  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern European  History,  University  of  Kansas  (Napoleonic 
Trade  and  Diplomacy;  French  Revolution;  Nineteenth 
Century  Diplomacy;  French  Colonization  in  the  United 
States;  United  States  Supreme  Court). 
Napoleon's  Navigation  System,  New  York,  1919. 
Address :  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

MITCHELL,  HARRY  CURTIS,  A.B.,  Kansas,  1916;  B.D.,  Roches- 
ter, 1920;  M.A.,  California,  1922;  Ph.D.,  1923.  Studied 
Basel  Universitat,  Universite  de  Paris.  Assistant  Professor 
of  History,  University  of  West  Virginia  (French  History, 
Eighteenth  Century). 
Address :  West  Virginia  University,  Morganton,  West  Va. 

MOON,  PARKER  THOMAS,  B.S.,  Columbia,  1913 ;  Ph.D.,  Colum- 
bia, 1921.  Studied  libraries  of  Paris  and  other  European 
libraries.  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Relations, 
Columbia  University  (History  of  Modern  International 
Relations). 

The  Labor  Problem  and  the  Social  Catholic  Movement  in 
France,  Macmillan,  1921 ;  joint  author  Modern  History, 
Macmillan,  1923;  A  Syllabus  on  International  Relations, 
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Macmillan,  1925 ;  articles  on  international  relations  and 
recent  European  History  in  Political  Science  Quarterly,  etc. 
Address:  29  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York. 

MORGAN,  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  A.B.,  Ohio,  1909;  A.M.,  Har- 
vard, 1910;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1916.  Studied  British  Museum, 
Public  Record  Office,  Quai  D'Orsay,  Rijks  Archief  (The 
Hague),  Travelling  fellow  Yale.  Associate  Professor  of 
European  History,  Indiana  University  (Early  Eighteenth 
Century  England). 

Political  Parties  and  Leaders  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
1702-1710,  Yale  University  Press,  1920;  Syllabus  in  Mod- 
ern European  History,  800-1920,  Indiana  University,  1920; 
A  Ministerial  Revolution  in  England,  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  May,  1921 ;  An  Eighteenth  Century  English 
Election,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  December,  1922 ;  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  English  History,  Knopf,  1926 ;  Some 
Attempts  at  Imperial  Cooperation  in  the  American  Colonies 
during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Royal  Historical  Society 
Translations,  1926. 
Address :  Bloomington,  Ind. 

MORAN,  THOMAS  F.,  A.B.,  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins. 
Professor   in   Purdue   University    (English  and  American 
Government). 
Address :   24  Russell  St.,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

MORRIS,  WILLIAM  ALFRED,  A.B.,  Stanford,  1901 ;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1907.     Studied  British  Museum,  Public  Record  Of- 
fice  (London).     Professor  of  English  History,  University 
of  California. 
Address:   1815  San  Ramon  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

MOWAT,  ROBERT  BALMAIN,  M.A.,  Oxon.  Studied  Archives 
du  Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangeres  of  Paris  and  Brussels, 
Archives  Nationales  of  Paris,  Public  Record  Office  (Lon- 
don), Bundes  Archives  of  Berne.  Acting  Professor  of 
History,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Modern  Diplomatic 
History). 
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New  History  of  Great  Britain,  3  pts,  Oxford  Book  Co., 
1920-22 ;  History  of  European  Diplomacy,  Longmans,  1922 ; 
Diplomacy  of  Napoleon,  Longmans,  1924 ;  European  States 
System,  Oxford,  1924;  The  Diplomatic  Relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Longmans,  1925 ;  various 
magazine  articles. 
Address:  University  Club,  Madison,  Wis. 

NEWHALL,  RICHARD  ACER,  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1910;  M.A.,  1911;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1914;  Ph.D.,  1917. 
Studied  British  Museum,  Public  Record  Office  (London), 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Archives  Nationales  (Paris),  local 
archives  in  Rouen,  Caen,  Lisieux.  Professor  of  European 
History,  Williams  College. 
Address :  Williamstown,  Mass. 

NOTESTEIN,  WALLACE,  B.A.,  Wooster  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale, 
1908.  Professor  of  English  History,  Cornell  (Early  Sev- 
enteenth Century  England). 

History  of  English  Witchcraft  from  1558-1718,  American 
Historical  Association,  1910;  joint  author  Common  Debates 
for  1629,   University   of    Minnesota,    1921;    joint   editor, 
Source  Problems  in  English  History,  Harper,  1915. 
Address :  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NOWAK,  FRANK,  A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1917;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1920;  Ph.D.,  1924.    Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Boston  University  (Slavic  History). 
Address :  85  Aberdeen  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

NUSSBAUM,  FREDERICK  L.,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1906;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1915.  Studied  French  Archives. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wyoming 
(Commercial  Policy  before  and  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution). 

Commercial  Policy  in  the  French  Revolution :  a  study  in  the 
career  of  G.  J.  A.  Dwher,  Adams  Prize  Essay  of  the 
American  Historical  Association;  American  Tobacco  and 
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French    Politics,    1783-1789,    Political    Science    Quarterly, 

December,  1925. 

Address :   University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

ORVIS,  JULIA  SWIFT,  B.A.,  Vassar,  1895 ;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1907. 
Studied  Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Oxford.     Professor 
of  History,  Wellesley  College  (Slavonic  History). 
Brief  History  of  Poland.    Houghton,  1916. 
Address :   Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

PACKARD,  LAURENCE  B.,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1909;  Ph.D.,  1921. 
Studied  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  Archives  Nationales 
(Paris),  Public  Record  Office  (London),  Archives  (Vi- 
enna). Professor  of  History  (European),  Amherst  Col- 
lege (France,  1660-1715;  Diplomatic,  1870-1914). 
Russia  and  the  Dual  Alliance,  American  Historical  Review, 
April,  1920 ;  International  Rivalry  and  Free  Trade  Origins, 
1660-1705,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  May,  1923; 
Foreign  Policy  of  Disraeli,  1875-78;  Czecho-Slovaks  in 
Siberia,  1918-19;  The  United  States  Expedition  to  Vladi- 
vostok, 1918-19. 
Address :  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

PALM,  FRANKLIN  CHARLES,  A.B.,  Oberlin,  1914;  M.A.,  1915; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1918.  Studied  libraries  and 
archives  in  Paris,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Nimes.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Modern  European  History,  University  of 
California  (Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  France; 
Revolutionary  Era,  1789-1917). 

The  Economic  Policies  of  Richelieu,  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1920 ;  The  Siege  of  La  Rochelle,  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  February,  1923  ;  The  Huguenot  System  of  Higher 
Education,  University  of  California,  April,  1923 ;  Mercan- 
tilism as  a  Factor  in  Richelieu's  Policy  of  National  Interests, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  December,  1924 ;  Modern  Euro- 
pean History,  University  of  California  Syllabus  series,  no 
178,  1925 ;  articles  in  The  Historical  Outlook  and  Chronicle. 
Address:  History  Department,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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PARK,  JOSEPH  H.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1920.  Studied  University 
of  Grenoble.  Associate  Professor  of  History,  New  York 
University  (English  History,  Nineteenth  Century). 
The  English  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  Columbia  Studies,  1920 ; 
The  English  Workingman  and  the  American  Civil  War, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  1924. 

Address:    New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New 
York. 

PARK,  JULIAN,  B.A.,  Williams,   1910;   Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota,   1917.     Studied  Universities  of   Paris,  Nancy, 
and  Geneva.    Professor  of  European  History  and  Head  of 
Department  of  History,  University  of  Buffalo  (Diplomatic 
History,  1862  to  date;  International  Relations). 
Subject  Peoples  under  the  Teutons. 
Address :   University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PLUM,  HARRY  GRANT,  M.A.,  Iowa,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1906.  Studied  British  Museum,  Biblioteque  Nationale. 
Professor  of  English  and  European  History,  University  of 
Iowa  (Modern  British  History). 

Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  War,  University  of  Iowa,  1918 ; 
joint  author  Modern  and  Contemporary  European  Civiliza- 
tion, Lippincott,  1923 ;  The  Teutonic  Order  and  its  Secu- 
larization, University  of  Iowa;  The  Economic  Background 
of  the  Reformation  (paper  read  before  the  American  His- 
torical Association  at  Madison). 
Address :  Iowa  City,  la. 

POMFRET,  JOHN  E.,  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Studied 
British  Museum,  Bodleian  Library.     Instructor,  Princeton 
(Irish  History). 
Address :   Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

RAYMOND,  MRS.  DORA  NEILL,  B.A.,  University  of  Texas; 
M.A.,  1918;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1921.  Associate  Professor 
(after  September,  1926),  Sweet  Briar  College  (English 
History  since  1688;  Modern  European). 
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British  Policy  and  Opinion  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  Columbia  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law,  Vol.  C;  The  Political  Career  of  Lord  Byron,  Henry 
Holt;  San  Antonio,  the  Unsainted  Anthony,  Minton  Balch 
(essay  in  The  Taming  of  the  Frontier). 
Address :  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

READ,  CONYERS,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1903;  A.M.,  1904;  Ph.D., 
1908;  (Litt.B.,  Oxford,  1910).  Studied  Oxford,  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  English  Public  Record  Office,  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  British  Museum.  Non-resident  Professor  of 
History,  University  of  Chicago  (English  History,  Six- 
teenth to  Nineteenth  Centuries). 

Bardon  Papers,  Royal  Historical  Society,  1910;  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Walsingham,  and  the  Policy  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
Oxford  Press  and  Harvard  Press,  1925 ;  various  articles  in 
English  Historical  Review,  American  Historical  Review, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
Address:  1218  Snyder  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

REID,  HELEN  DWIGHT,  A.B.,  Vassar,  1922;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1924.    Studied  British  Museum.    Instructor  in  History  and 
Political  Science,  University  of  Buffalo  (International  Law 
and  Diplomacy). 
Address :   The  Stuyvesant,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

RELF,  FRANCES  HELEN,  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1911; 
MIA.,  1912;  Ph.D.,  1916.  Studied  British  Museum,  Record 
Office,  Inner  Temple  Library,  Bodleian.  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  Wells  College  (Parliamentary  Developments  in  the 
Early  Stuart  Period). 

Petition  of  Right,  University  of  Minnesota,  1917;  Common 
Debates  for  1629,  University  of  Minnesota,  1921. 
Address:   Aurora,  N.  Y. 

RICHARDSON,  OLIVER  H.,  A.M.,  University  of  Heidelberg, 
1897;  Ph.D.,  1897.  Studied  Heidelberg,  Berlin.  Pro- 
fessor of  European  History,  University  of  Washington 
(Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  Great  Elector). 
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Religious  Toleration  in  Prussia  under  the  Great  Elector  and 
its  Material  Rewards,  English  Historical  Review,  1909 ;  New 
Light  on  Mary,   Queen   of  Scots,   Washington  Historical 
Quarterly,  1910. 
Address :   University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

RICHARDSON,  ROBERT  KIMBALL,  B.A.,  Yale,  1898;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia,    1899;    Ph.D.,    Yale,     1902.      Studied    Sorbonne, 
1'ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  British  Museum,  Public  Record 
Office,  Archives  of  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.     Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Beloit  College. 
Resist  Not  Evil,  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  1917. 
Address:  829  Church  St.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

RIKER,  THAD  W.,  B.A.,  Princeton,  1903;  M.A.,  1904;  B.Litt. 
Oxon,  Oxford,  1908.  Studied  British  Museum,  Bodleian 
Library,  Public  Record  Office,  Archives  des  Affaires 
fitrangeres.  Professor  of  Modern  European  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  (Eighteenth  Century  England;  British 
Foreign  Policy;  Nationalism  and  Internationalism). 
The  Politics  behind  Braddock's  Expedition,  American  His- 
torical Review,  XIII,  72;  Henry  Fox,  First  Lord  Holland: 
A  Study  of  the  Career  of  an  Eighteenth  Century  Politician, 
2  v.,  Clarendon  Press,  1911 ;  The  Case  against  Great  Britain, 
Texas  Review;  President  Wilson's  Dogma,  Texas  Review; 
The  Bankruptcy  of  Allied  Statesmanship,  Texas  Review; 
Selected  Bibliography,  S.  A.  T.  C,  1918;  book  reviews  in 
American  Historical  Review,  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Review. 
Address  :  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

ROBINSON,  HOWARD,  B.A.,  Hamline  University,   1908;  B.D., 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  1911;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1911; 
Ph.D.,    1916.      Studied    British    Museum,    Public    Record 
Office.    Head  of  Department  of  History,  Miami  University 
(British  History,  history  of  rationalism). 
The   Great   Comet   of  1680,  a  Study  in  the  History  of 
Rationalism;    The    Development    of    the   British    Empire, 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  1922. 
Address:   Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
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ROBSON,  CHARLES  BASKERVILL,  A.B.,  Davidson  College,  1919; 
M.A.,   Princeton,    1924.     Instructor  in   Modern  European 
History,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Address :  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

RODKEY,  FREDERICK  STANLEY,  A.B.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1917;  A.M.,  1918;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1921.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  History,  Miami  University  (Near  East 
in  Modern  Times). 

The  Turco-Egyptian  Question  in  the  Relations  of  England, 
France,    and    Russia,    1832-1841,    University    of    Illinois 
Studies  in  Social  Sciences,  1924. 
Address :   209  N.  Bishop  St.,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

SCHAPIRO,  J.  SALWYN,  B.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.  Professor  of 
History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Europe  since 
1870). 

Modern  and  Contemporary  European  History,  1815-1921, 
Houghton. 
Address :  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 

SCHEVILL,  FERDINAND,  A.B.,  Yale,  1889;  Ph.D.,  Freiburg, 
1892.  Studied  Universities  of  Munich  and  Freiburg, 
Archives  and  libraries  of  Tuscany.  Professor  of  Modern 
European  History,  University  of  Chicago  (Italy,  Germany, 
Balkan  Peninsula). 

The  Making  of  Modern  Germany,  A.  M.  McClurg,  1916; 
History  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  from  earliest  time  to  pres- 
ent day,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1922 ;  History  of  Europe  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Present  Day,  Harcourt  Brace,  1925. 
Address :   5745  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

SEYMOUR,  CHARLES,  B.A.,  Cambridge,  1904;  M.A.,  1909;  B.A., 
Yale,  1908;  Ph.D.,  1911;  (Litt.D.,  Western  Reserve  1920; 
LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Conn.,  1922).  Studied  Cambridge, 
Freiburg,  Paris,  London,  British  Museum,  Record  Office, 
French  Archives.  Sterling  Professor  of  History,  Yale 
(Modern  European  History). 

Electoral  Reform  in  England  and  Wales,  Yale  University 
Press,  1915 ;  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War,  1870- 
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1914,  Yale  University  Press,  1916 ;  How  the  World  Votes, 
C.  A.  Nichols  Co.,  1918 ;  The  League  of  Nations,  Yale  Re- 
view, October,  1919;  The  Struggle  of  the  Adriatic,  Yale 
Review,  April,  1920;  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  World  War, 
Yale  University  Press,  1921 ;  President  Wilson  at  Paris, 
Pacific  Review,  March,  1921 ;  French  Policy  and  American 
Opinion,  Yale  Review,  April,  1922 ;  War-Time  Relations  of 
America  and  Great  Britain,  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1924; 
Americas  Responsibility  to  Germany,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
June,  1924;  The  Beginning  of  the  Peace,  Yale  Review, 
January,  1926;  The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House, 
Houghton,  1926;  joint  editor  What  Realty  Happened  at 
Paris,  1921. 
Address :  162  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SCOTT,  ARTHUR  P.,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1904;  M.A.,  1908;  B.D., 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1910;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1910.  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Chicago  (Modern  Europe,  especially  Expansion  of 
Europe). 

Introduction  to  the  Peace  Treaties,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1920. 

Address :    Faculty  Exchange,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

SHEPHERD,  WILLIAM  R.,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1893;  A.M.,  1894; 
Ph.D.,  1896;  L.H.D.,  University  of  Chile,  1910.  Studied 
Berlin,  Public  Record  Office,  British  Museum,  Seville, 
Madrid,  Simancas,  Barcelona.  Professor  of  History,  Co- 
lumbia (Historical  Geography;  Expansion  of  European 
Civilization). 

The  Expansion  of  Europe,  Political  Science  Quarterly  ,1919; 
Historical  Atlas,  3d.  ed.  rev.,  American  Historical  Series, 
1924 ;  Historical  Maps  and  their  Making,  History  Teachers' 
Magazine. 
Address  :   Columbia  University,  New  York. 

SHIPMAN,  HENRY  ROBINSON,  B.A.,  Yale,  1899;  A.M.,  Har- 
vard, 1901;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1904.  Studied  British 
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Museum,   Public  Record  Office.     Associate  Professor  of 

History,  Princeton. 

Address :   27  Mercer  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

SHORTRIDGE,  WILSON  PORTER,  A.M.,  Wisconsin,  1911;  Ph.D., 
Minnesota,  1919.  Studied  Canadian  Archives  (Ottawa), 
Provincial  Libraries  (Halifax  and  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.). 
Professor  of  History,  West  Virginia  University  (History 
of  Canada). 

The  Canadian- American  Frontier  during  the  Rebellion  of 
1837-38,  Canadian  Historical  Review,  March,  1926. 
Address  :   Morgantown,  West  Va. 

SHOTWELL,  JAMES  THOMPSON,  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto, 
1898;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1903;  L.L.D.,  Western 
Reserve  University,  1922.  Professor  of  History,  Columbia 
University;  Director  of  the  Division  of  Economics  and  His- 
tory, Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace;  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  History  and  member  of  the  International 
Labor  Legislation  Commission  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
Contributor  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.  Editor  of  the  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the 
War,  1919. 

Author  of  several  important  books  dealing  with  the  Peace. 
Address :    Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

SHUPP,  PAUL  F.,  Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914,  M.A., 
Columbia,     1918.     Studied    Archives    at    London,    Paris, 
Vienna,  British  Museum,  Bibliotheque  Nationale.    Assistant 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Pittsburg. 
Address :   University  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

SIEBERT,  WILBUR  H.,  B.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1888;  A.B., 
Harvard,  1889;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1890.  Studied  Universities 
of  Freiburg  i/B.  and  Berlin,  British  Museum,  Public 
Record  Office  (London),  Dominion  Archives  (Ottawa, 
Can.),  Provincial  Library  (Halifax,  N.  S.).  Research  Pro- 
fessor in  History,  Ohio  State  University. 
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Special  Collections  in  European  History  in  the  Libraries  of 
the  United  States,  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, 1893 ;  several  articles  on  the  Near  East,  The  New 
Armenia. 

Address :  305  University  Hall,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

SLOSSON,    PRESTON   WILLIAM,   B.S.,   Columbia,    1912;   M.A., 
1913;  Ph.D.,  1916.     Studied  American  Peace  Commission 
Staff.    Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Michigan  (Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Century  History). 
The  Decline  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  1916; 
The  Historical  Background  of  Eastern  Europe,  Michigan 
Academy  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Letters,   1924;  numerous 
magazine  articles. 
Address:   1133  White  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

SMITH,  PRESERVED,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1901 ;  A.M.,  Columbia, 
1902;  Ph.D.,  1907;  Litt.D.,  Muhlenberg,  1922.  Professor 
of  History,  Cornell. 

Luther's  Table  Talk,  Longmans,  1907.  Life  and  Letters  of 
Martin  Luther,  Houghton,  1914;  The  Age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Holt,  1920 ;  A  Short  History  of  Christian  Theophagy, 
Open  Court  Publishers,  1922;  Erasmus:  a  Study  of  his 
Life,  Ideals,  and  Place  in  History,  Harper,  1923. 
Address  :  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,  THEODORE  CLARKE,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1892;  A.M.,  1893; 
Ph.D.,  1896.  Studied  Berlin,  Paris.  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican History,  Williams  College  (American  History). 
Wars  between  England  and  America,  Holt,  1914;  Ger- 
many's National  Obsession,  New  York  Times,  March,  1915. 
Address:  Williamstown,  Mass. 

SCHMITT,  BERNADOTTE  E.,  M.A.,  Oxon,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1910.  Studied  Oxford,  British  Museum.  Professor  of 
Modern  History,  University  of  Chicago  (Modern  Diplo- 
matic History,  especially  'background  of  the  World  War). 
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England  and  Germany,  1740-1914,  1916;  British  Policy  and 
the  Enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878-1887,  Madi- 
son, 1916;  The  Diplomatic  Preliminaries  of  the  Crimean 
War,  American  Historical  Review,  October,  1919;  The  Ger- 
man War-Lords  on  Their  Defence,  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, September,  1920;  Triple  Alliance  and  Triple  Entente, 
1902-1914,  American  Historical  Review,  April,  1924;  Brit- 
ish  Foreign  Policy,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June,  1924 ; 
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I.    SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  TRANSFER  BY  SPAIN  OF 

PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS  TO  ITS  COLONIES 

OVERSEAS 

BY  JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON 

"Very  extraordinary,"  says  the  good  Jesuit  father,  Bernabe 
Cobo,  writing  in  1652,  "is  the  abundance  of  the  increase  in  this 
New  World  of  all  the  animals,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  all  man- 
ner of  plants  which  the  Spaniards  have  taken  to  it  since  they 
discovered  and  settled  it."1  So  true  was  this,  continues  the 
same  author,  that  some  people  doubted  that  certain  things  had 
been  transferred  from  Spain  at  all,  but  declared  them  native  to 
the  new  lands.  A  residence  of  forty  years  in  America,  how- 
ever, and  an  acquaintance  with  old  men  who  remembered  when 
certain  European  animals  and  plants  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Indies,  or  who  remembered,  even,  when  some  of  .them  were 
first  brought  over,  gave  Cobo  a  right  to  speak  with  a  certain 
authority  on  the  matter.2  Induced  by  friends  or  officials,  the 
observant  Jesuit  had  the  prescience  to  write  down  what  he 
knew  of  the  bringing  of  new  forms  of  life  to  the  Indies,  and  his 
chapters  on  this  subject  are  valuable  testimony.3 

But  Cobo,  although  he  will  be  used  largely  in  this  paper,  is 
not  the  only  authority  on  this  phase  of  Spain's  constructive 
labors  in  the  colonies.  Others — and  some  much  earlier  than 
he — left  partial  record  of  animal  and  plant  transfer  to  and  from 
the  Indies,  among  them  Cortes,  the  conquerer,  Oviedo,  the 
official,  Acosta,  the  Jesuit  (whose  books  have  run  into  many 
editions),  Herrera,  the  chronologist,  Solorzano,  the  jurist,  and 
many  others.  It  might  be  of  some  little  interest  to  note  here 
something  of  what  various  of  these  writers  have  said  regarding 
the  matter,  restricting  ourselves  at  this  time  to  transfers  to  the 
colonies.  Even  a  slight  study  shows  that  Spaniards  thought  of 

1  Bernabe  Cobo,  S.  J.,  Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo  .  .  .  publicada  por  primera 
vcs  con  Notas  y  otras  Ilustraciones  de  D.  Marcos  Jimenez  de  la  Espada.  4  vols. 
Seville,  1890-1895,  II,  340. 

3  Ibid. 

« Ibid.,  p.  342. 
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other  things  beside  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  that  among 
the  early  explorers,  discoverers,  officials,  and  others,  were  per- 
sons  with  a  large  outlook  and  some  with  a  scientific  type  of 
mind — largely  untrained  though  they  may  have  been  in  the 
exact  tenets  of  science.  Thus  we  find  the  great  pioneer  Cortes 
writing : 

"I  assure  your  Caesarian  Majesty  that,  could  we  but  obtain  plants 
and  seeds  from  Spain,  and  if  Your  Highness  would  be  pleased  to 
order  them  sent  to  us  ...  the  ability  of  these  natives  in  cultivating 
the  soil  and  making  plantations  would  very  shortly  produce  such 
abundance  that  great  profit  would  accrue  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
your  Highness;  .  .  ."4 

This  paper  must  be  taken  merely  as  an  introduction  to  a 
more  ambitious  work  which  I  hope  to  undertake  some  day.5 
Readers  must  be  charitable  if  the  information  be  thin  at  times 
and  of  a  somewhat  "hearsay"  character.  A  work  of  this 
nature,  to  be  complete,  needs  the  testimony  of  botanists  and 
other  scientists  and  a  minute  sifting  of  all  sources.  It  must  be 
premised  also  that  the  early  writers,  being  human,  and  living  in 
an  age  when  exact  observation  was  not  regarded  so  necessary, 
perhaps,  as  now,  were  not  always  immune  from  error ;  so  that 
one  must  check  up  their  assertions  from  as  many  sources  as 
possible.  Cognizance  must  also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  sometimes  transferred  animals  or  plants  into  their 
colonies  which  were  already  to  be  found  there.  A  notable  in- 
stance of  this  was  the  transfer  of  horses  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  although  the  Chinese  horse  had  long  been  known  there. 
In  a  sense,  these  were,  however,  real  transfers,  especially  in  the 
case  of  plants,  for  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  European 

*  Letters  of  Cortes,  translated  and  edited  by  Francis  Augustus  MacNutt,  New 
York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1908,  II,  201  (the  fourth  letter,  October 
15,  1524).  Later  in  the  same  letter  (MacNutt,  II,  218)  Cortes  says:  "I  have  also 
explained  to  Your  Caesarian  Majesty  the  need  for  plants  of  all  kinds;  for  every 
species  of  agriculture  may  flourish  here;  but  nothing  has  been  so  far  provided,  and 
I  again  pray  Your  Majesty  to  order  a  provision  from  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  at 
Seville,  so  that  no  ship  be  allowed  to  sail  without  bringing  a  certain  number  of 
plants  which  would  favour  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  country." 

6  This  subject  first  began  to  interest  me  over  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  I  have 
at  various  times  made  notes  concerning  it;  but,  as  this  is  -written,  I  am  unable  to 
locate  but  a  small  part  of  my  materials. 
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variety  throve  better  than  the  indigenous,  or  enriched  it.  With 
these  warnings,  we  are  ready  to  begin  our  examination  of  the 
evidence,  without  claiming  in  any  way  to  be  exhaustive  and 
without  claiming,  even,  to  present  the  best  evidence.  This 
paper  must  be  regarded  merely  as  composed  of  notes  that  may 
be  useful  in  the  writing  of  a  more  definitive  article  on  the 
subject  of  animal  and  plant  transfers. 

Cobo's  evidence  is  especially  interesting  and  valuable.  He 
states  that  he  does  not  know  in  all  instances  by  whom  introduc- 
tions were  made  into  each  province ;  yet  he  remarks  the  problem 
is  not  a  very  difficult  one,  for  most  products  were  taken  first  to 
Isla  Espanola,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  other  regions. 
It  is  true,  however,  as  he  says,  that  some  products  were  taken 
to  other  parts  without  passing  through  Isla  Espanola  first.8 
Since  his  acquaintance  was  more  intimate  with  Peru  than  any 
other  region,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  confines  himself  more 
especially  to  that  country. 

On  his  very  first  voyage,  Columbus  noted  the  lack  of  Euro- 
pean fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  and  animals.  Accordingly,  on 
his  second  voyage,  he  carried  animals  for  breeding  purposes, 
besides  seeds  and  slips  of  plants.7  Later  expeditions  did  the 
same  thing,  so  that,  says  Cobo,  "there  are  very  few  plants  of 
all  the  kinds  grown  in  Europe  which  have  not  been  transferred 
to  this  land."8  And  he  makes  the  sage  observation  that  the 
transfer  of  animals  and  plants  has  been  more  advantageous  to 
the  New  World  than  the  immense  wealth  of  gold  and  silver 
sent  thence  to  Spain.9  One  may  predict,  he  continues,  that 
every  Spanish  plant  will  thrive  in  the  New  World.10  One 
potent  cause  for  the  great  increase  in  plants  and  trees  has  been 
the  destruction  and  change  of  site  of  many  Spanish  and  Indian 
settlements.  Abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  gardens  have  run 
riot,  while  cattle  reverting  to  a  wild  state,  have  continued  to 
breed  and  have  formed  immense  herds.  Soldiers  on  entering 

•  Cobo,  ut  supra,  p.  342. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  344-346. 
•Ibid.,  p.  344. 

•  Ibid . 

10  Ibid.,  pp.   345-346. 
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a  ruined  city  in  Chile  found  veritable  groves  of  various  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  which  bore  excellent  fruit.  The  Indians  once 
destroyed  a  Spanish  settlement  in  the  valley  of  Neyva,  situated 
between  Peru  and  the  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada.  They  left 
some  of  the  cattle  behind,  which  continued  to  breed  and  within 
a  short  time  had  formed  immense  wild  herds. 

On  their  part  the  Indians,  recognizing  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  new  animals  and  plants,  ere  long  began  to  pay 
their  tributes  in  wheat  and  cattle.11  The  immensity  of  excel- 
lent grazing  lands  was  a  potent  aid  in  the  breeding  and  dis- 
semination of  animals;  while  plants,  in  addition  to  human 
agency  (both  of  Spaniards  and  natives)  were  often  spread  by 
birds  and  in  other  ways.12 

TRANSFER  AND  SPREAD  OF  ANIMALS 

The  American  Indies  were  astonishingly  bare  of  domestic 
animals.  Dogs  of  questionable  breeds,  and  cats,  were  not  rare, 
and  there  were  some  wild  pigs.  The  wild  buffalo  or  American 
bison  roamed  the  plains  of  North  America ;  in  South  America, 
the  Indians  had  tamed  the  vicuna  and  llama.  But  horses  and 
domestic  cattle  were  unknown.  Columbus,  himself,  took  the 
first  horses  to  Isla  Espanola  in  1493.  Ponce  de  Leon,  Narvaez, 
Soto,  and  Luna  y  Arrelano  had  horses  in  their  expeditions  to 
Florida.  Cortes  took  this  friend  of  man  to  Mexico,  where  the 
awestruck  natives  thought  it  some  sort  of  powerful  god; 
Pizarro,  to  Peru ;  and  Coronado,  into  the  southwest.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  horses  aided  very  materially  in  the  conquest.13 

In  the  first  years  of  the  conquest,  it  was  common  to  pay 
from  3,000  to  4,000  pesos  for  a  horse,  but  they  bred  so  rapidly 
in  the  New  World  that  the  price  dropped  very  materially  within 
a  comparatively  short  time.14  Very  soon  also  some  horses 
escaped  into  the  wilds  where  they  quickly  reverted  to  a  wild- 
state  forming  as  seen  above  immense  herds.  Wild  herds  were 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  346-347. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.   347-348. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  350. 
"Ibid.,  p.   355. 
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no  uncommon  sight  in  Isla  Espanola,15  and  they  rose  to  un- 
common proportions  in  the  colonies  of  Paraguay  and  Tucu- 
man.16  The  immense  herds  that  roamed  through  our  own 
western  country  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  men- 
tion. These  also  were  often  the  descendants  of  horses  that 
escaped  from  the  conquistadores.  In  Cobo's  time  the  best 
horses  came  from  Chile,  where  they  had  been  introduced  from 
Peru.17 

Shortly  after  their  permanent  entrance  into  the  Philippines 
(1565),  the  Spaniards  also  took  horses  thither,  but  the  sturdy 
Chinese  horse  had  been  there  for  many  years.  The  small 
ponies  that  are  capable  of  drawing  such  extraordinarily  large 
loads  are  descended  from  the  Spanish  horses  (often  Arabs  or 
mixed  with  Arab)  and  the  Chinese  horse. 

The  first  cattle  were  taken  to  Isla  Espanola  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conquest,  and  to  Peru  three  or  four  years  after  Pizarro's 
entrance.18  Like  the  horse,  some  of  them  escaped  into  the 
wilds  and  before  long  they  too  were  formed  into  large  herds  in 
various  regions.19  Indeed,  wild  cattle  were  so  numerous  in 
Isla  Espanola  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  that  it  was  found 
profitable  to  kill  them  for  their  flesh  and  hides.  The  men  who 
made  this  their  business,  most  frequently  English,  Dutch,  or 
French,  though  the  scourings  of  many  other  nations  gradually 
drifted  into  the  seas  of  the  Indies,  were  known  as  boucaniers, 
a  word  derived  from  an  old  Indian  term,  boucan  or  buccan, 
meaning  the  method  of  drying  or  smoking  the  meat ;  and  since 
the  piratical  crews  which  scurried  along  the  Spanish  main 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  usually  re- 
cruited from  these  men,  the  term  "buccaneer,"  meaning  pirate 

15  That  sturdy  buccaneer,  John  Esquemelin,  in  describing  this  island,  speaks  of 
this,  saying  that  the  herds  often  reached  two  or  three  hundred.  The  horses  he 
described  as  low  of  stature,  short  bodied,  with  large  heads,  long  necks,  and  big  or 
thick  legs. 

18  See  Cobo,  ut  supra,  p.  355. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  356. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  358-360.  See  also  Herrera,  Description  de  las  Indias  Occidentals, 
2d.  ed.  Brussels,  1730,  24-26,  who  notes  the  rapidity  with  which  herds  of  cattle 
appeared  in  various  provinces. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  358-360. 
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came  into  the  English1  language.  Acosta  notes  that  in  1587,  a 
single  fleet  carried  over  64,000  hides  to  Spain.  The  pirate 
Esquemelin  noted  the  large  number  of  wild  cattle  in  Isla 
Espanola  and  says  that  the  bulls  found  there  were  of  huge  bulk. 

The  first  asses  in  the  New  World  were  taken  to  Isla 
Espanola,  whence  they  spread  into  other  regions,  being  taken 
to  Peru  by  Captain  Diego  Maldonado  who  obtained  them  in 
Jamaica.  But  most  likely  because  of  the  abundance  of  horses 
throughout  the  Indies,  neither  asses  nor  their  hybrid  offspring, 
the  mules,  were  very  abundant  in  America  in  Cobo's  time.20 
However,  asses  could  be  procured  in  Lima  for  prices  ranging 
from  10  to  15  pesos;21  while  mules,  which  were  very  dear  in 
early  days  could  be  had  at  reasonable  figures  in  Cobo's  time, 
work  mules  fetching  only  30  to  40  pesos,  riding  mules,  60  to 
100  pesos,  and  choice  animals,  200  to  300  pesos.22 

The  New  World  had  various  kinds  of  wild,  but  no  domesti- 
cated pigs.  Because  of  their  food  value,  the  early  conquista- 
dores  were  accustomed  to  take  large  droves  of  European  swine 
with  them  on  their  explorations  and  entradas,  as,  for  instance, 
did  Pizarro  to  Peru  in  1531  and  slightly  later,  Soto  to  Florida. 
Only  four  years  after  Pizarro's  entrance  into  Peru,  a  slaughter 
house  was  erected  in  Lima,  the  first  meat  to  be  sold  therein 
being  pork.23  A  decree  of  the  cabildo  of  Lima,  dated  August 
14,  1536,  ordered  that  a  pig  be  killed  daily  and  the  meat  sold 
for  twenty  reals  per  arroba,  and  that  no  other  animals  were  to 
be  killed.24  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  pigs  could 
be  bought  for  eighteen  pesos  in  Lima  and  even  more  cheaply 
in  other  places.  Lard  had  a  steady  sale  and  the  rendering  of  it 
was  a  fairly  profitable  business.25 

Sheep,  when  transferred  from  Spain  to  the  warm  regions 
of  America  (and  the  same  was  true  of  the  transfer  to  the 
Philippine  Islands),  did  not  thrive  well.  Later,  however,  it  was 

*>  Ibid.,  p.   361. 

»  Ibid. 

"Ibid.,    p.    362. 

»  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  363. 

"Ibid.,  pp.   364-365. 
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found  that  those  reared  in  the  highlands  of  Peru  and  in  Chile 
fared  better,  and  in  those  localities  it  was  not  long  after  their 
introduction  before  the  woolen  goods  made  from  their  fleece 
were  able  to  compete  with  those  of  Spain.26  The  Spaniards 
also  early  took  goats  and  rabbits  to  the  new  lands,  as  well  as 
dogs,  although  the  Indians  had  plenty  of  the  latter,  albeit  of 
poor  breeds.  The  European  dogs  were  used  in  tracking  the 
poor  Indians  who  fled  before  the  cruelty  of  their  self  appointed 
masters,  and  many  a  victim  fell  before  the  ferocity  of  the  great 
hunting  mastiffs  and  bloodhounds.  The  classic  example  of  the 
dog  in  the  early  days  of  American  colonization  was  the  animal 
used  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  in  his  conquest  of  Porto  Rico, 
which  shared  like  and  like  with  the  soldiers  in  all  booty  and 
wages.  Pizzaro  took  dogs  to  Peru,  and  Soto  to  Florida.  Las 
Casas,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,  speaks  in  scathing  terms  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  dogs  and  the  curious  reader  will  find  many 
interesting  pictures  of  the  dog  in  the  great  works  published  by 
Theodore  de  Bry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  were  instances  of  the  dog  reverting  to  a  wild  state,  and 
Esquemelin  mentions  the  great,  wild  dogs  of  Isla  Espanola 
descended  from  those  brought  in  by  the  Spaniards. 

So  much  at  this  time  for  animals.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  Spaniards  were  not  insensible  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  introducing  them  into  their  colonies.  In  their  turn 
Portuguese,  French,  and  English  also  introduced  animals  into 
their  colonies,  but  the  first  beginnings  came  from  Spain. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE 

It  was  quite  natural  for  the  Spaniards  on  coming  to  their 
new  lands  to  look  for  the  plant  life  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed; and  not  finding  it,  to  attempt  to  introduce  it,  both 
to  remind  them  of  the  land  of  their  birth  and  to  serve  as  food 
and  for  other  uses.  It  was  also  quite  natural  for  them  to  trans- 
fer the  plant  life  of  the  colonies  to  Spain  or  from  one  colony  to 
another,  but  with  this  phase  of  transfer  we  have  no  concern  in 

»lbid.t  pp.  365-367. 
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the  present  article.  In  bringing  seeds,  roots,  and  slips  from  the 
mother  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  difficulties  were 
encountered,  for  methods  of  packing  were  generally  crude,  and 
in  the  long  voyages  in  their  insecure  ships,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  everything  to  be  drenched  with  seawater,  while  the  intense 
heat  as  they  entered  the  tropics  caused  many  of  the  seeds  to 
rot.  The  story  of  the  transfer  of  wheat,  for  instance,  is  a 
thrilling  one.  Various  attempts  to  bring  seed  had  failed,  and 
it  seemed  impossible  to  bring  the  seed  alive  to  America.  At 
last,  however,  what  it  seemed  impossible  to  accomplish  by  de- 
sign, was  brought  about  by  pure  accident.  It  is  recounted  that 
a  negro  slave  of  Cortes,  while  preparing  rice  for  the  expedi- 
tionaries  one  day,  discovered  several  grains  of  good  wheat. 
These  were  planted  in  New  Spain  and  grew,  and  the  resultant 
grains  were  also  planted.  In  due  time,  the  harvest  was  sufficient 
for  use.27  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  introduction  of  wheat 
into  Peru.  Dona  Inez  Munoz,  wife  of  Martin  de  Alcan- 
tara28— one  of  the  conquistadores  who  had  come  to  Peru  with 
Pizarro — one  day  in  1535  while  cleaning  rice  to  make  some 
soup  for  the  family  meal,  found  a  few  grains  of  good  wheat  in 
the  rice  barrel.  Since  she  was  much  interested  in  transferring 
Spanish  products  to  the  new  possessions,  she  recognized  the 
value  of  her  discovery.  Accordingly,  she  planted  the  grains  in 
her  garden.  What  a  gala  day  that  must  have  been  when  the 
first  shoots  appeared  above  the  ground,  for  the  wheat  grew 
rapidly  and  yielded  abundantly.  For  several  generations  the 
harvest  was  in  turn  planted  and  in  1539  the  first  flour  mill  was 
erected  in  Peru.  Next  year,  the  cabildo  of  Lima  regulated  the 
sale  of  flour,  and  on  November  19,  1541,  bread  was  sold  at  one 
real  for  two  and  one-half  libras  (pounds).29  Other  grains, 

27  See  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle-Espagne  (Parts, 
1811),  III,  67-68. 

28  Her   second   husband   was   Antonio  de   Ribera   who  first  brought   the   olive  to 
America. 

39  Cobo,  ut  supra,  pp.  414-415.  Humboldt  (Essai  Politique,  III,  67-68)  says  that 
the  introduction  of  wheat  into  Peru  was  due  to  Maria  de  Escobar,  the  wife  of  Diego 
de  Chaves.  Of  the  wheat  which  she  took  to  Lima,  she  is  said  to  have  given  twenty 
or  thirty  grains  to  each  farmer  for  planting.  Humboldt  says  also  that  the  first 
wheat  was  grown  in  Quito  near  the  Franciscan  convent  by  Father  Jose  Rixi,  a 
native  of  Ghent. 
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including  barley  and  rice,  were  early  planted  in  Peru  and 
flourished.30  Many  of  the  common  vegetables  not  found  in 
America  were  also  among  the  European  products  early  trans- 
ferred to  the  colonies.31  But  of  paramount  interest,  equal  or 
nearly  equal,  in  importance  to  wheat,  as  they  were  used  also  in 
the  daily  household  economy  of  the  colonists,  were  the  vine, 
the  olive,  and  the  sugar  cane,  none  of  which  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  varieties  of  wild  grapes  which  were  not  cultivated 
at  all  by  the  Indians  and  which  were  small  and  sour)  were 
found  in  America. 

The  first  cultivated  seed  or  slip  of  the  vine  was  taken  to 
Lima  by  Hernando  de  Montenegro,  and  so  rapid  was  the  de- 
velopment that  by  1551  grapes  were  being  gathered  in  abun- 
dance. In  that  year,  being  placed  on  sale,  under  the  auspices 
of  Licentiate  Rodrigo  Nino,  they  brought  half  a  peso  oro  or 
225  maravedis  per  libra.  However,  Montenegro,  to  whom  the 
grapes  belonged,  considered  this  price  too  low  and  appealed  to 
the  audiencia  of  Lima  asking  that  he  be  permitted  to  sell  at  a 
higher  rate.  So  greatly  were  the  first  plants  esteemed,  says 
Cobo,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  guarded  by  armed 
men,  so  that  the  shoots  should  not  be  stolen.  The  first  vines 
taken  from  Peru  to  Chile  sold  at  3,000  pesos,  and  the  shoots  at 
100  pesos  each.  In  Cobo's  time  there  was  an  annual  export 
from  Peru  of  more  than  100  shiploads  of  grapes.  The  price 
of  the  wine  made  from  the  grapes  dropped  to  as  low  as  three 
to  four  pesos  per  arroba.  As  time  passed  most  of  the  Spanish 
varieties  of  grapes  were  transferred  to  Peru  and  flourished; 
and  as  might  be  expected,  found  favor  not  only  with  the  whites 
but  with  the  Indians  as  well.32  The  Jesuit  Joseph  de  Acosta, 

Claudio  Gay  in  his  Historia  fisica  y  politico  de  Chile,  Paris,  1852,  I.,  says  that 
Valdivia  took  wheat  to  Chile  and  that  by  the  end  of  1544,  the  yield  had  reached 
considerable  proportions.  In  1548,  the  first  flour  mills  were  constructed  in  Chile. 
Carlos  Lemee  (La  Agricultural  y  Ganaderia  en  la  Republica  Argentina,  La  Plata, 
1844),  says  (p.  79)  that  in  1597,  1,458  fanegas  of  wheat  were  exported.  After  that 
year,  however,  exports  decreased  year  by  year  until  in  1605,  they  amounted  to  only 
about  551  fanegas. 

30  Cobo,  ut  supra,  pp.  415-417. 

"Ibid.,  417-418,  429-435. 

**Ibid.,  pp.  377-380.  Claudio  Gay  (Historia  fisica  y  politico  de  Chile,  I,  13) 
says  that  Valdivia  took  the  vine  to  Chile  from  Peru,  and  that  by  1551,  not  only 
was  it  cultivated  in  Santiago  and  Serena,  but  that  in  1553  the  inhabitants  had 
begun  to  make  a  little  wine. 
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writing  much  earlier  than  Cobo,  bears  similar  testimony  of  the 
vine,  but  says  that  this  most  useful  product  did  not  thrive  in 
Tierra  Firme  or  in  the  islands.  The  vines  bore  well  in  New 
Spain,  however,  but  the  grapes  were  there  used  only  for  eating, 
no  wine  being  made,  because  as  Acosta  conjectures,  the  grapes 
did  not  ripen  thoroughly  on  account  of  the  rains  of  July  and 
August.33  On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  excellent  wine  was 
made  in  Peru  and  Chile ;  and  so  great  was  the  increase  in  those 
regions  that  the  tithes  of  the  church  increased  five  or  six  times 
within  twenty  years.34 

The  olive  was  first  brought  to  Peru  by  Antonio  de  Ribera, 
one  of  the  principal  settlers  of  that  country.  Having  been  sent 
to  Spain  as  procurator  for  the  new  colony,  on  his  return  in 
1560,  he  brought  many  olive  plants  from  Seville,  but  only  two 
or  three  survived  the  voyage.  Planting  these  in  his  garden  he 
had  them  carefully  guarded  against  theft  by  Indians  and  dogs. 
Notwithstanding  his  care,  however,  all  the  plants  except  one 
were  stolen  one  night,  and  taken  to  Chile  where  being  planted 
they  throve  exceedingly.  The  one  left  to  Ribera  became  the 
parent  of  all  the  trees  in  Peru,  and  in  Cobo's  time  was  still 
living  although  the  garden  in  which  it  had  been  planted  had 
been  transferred  to  a  community  of  nuns.35 

There  is  an  interesting  story  in  connection  with  this  parent 
tree.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  procession  held  on  a  holy 
day,  Don  Antonio  cut  a  small  branch  from  his  remaining  olive 
plant,  which  he  placed  on  the  float  on  which  reposed  the  most 
holy  sacrament.  As  the  float  passed  through  the  mass  of  wor- 

80  Acosta,  Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias  (the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  Seville,  in  1590),  chapter  xxxiii,  "De  las  plantas  y  frutales  que  se 
ban  llevado  de  Espana  a  las  Indias." 

«*  Ibid. 

'•Cobo,  ut  supra,  pp.  382-383.  Humboldt  (Essai  Politique,  III,  151)  states  that 
Cortes  introduced  the  olive  from  Andalusia  into  New  Spain.  The  same  author 
says  also  (ibid.,  Ill,  150)  that  the  olive  tree  was  seldom  seen  throughout  New 
Spain.  In  fact  there  was  only  one  plantation,  that  of  the  Archbishop,  located  near 
the  city  of  Mexico.  This  plantation  produced  about  2,500  kilos  of  oil  annually. 
The  olive,  like  the  vine,  was  introduced  into  California  by  the  missionaries,  (ibid., 
II,  441). 
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shipers,  many  coveted  the  branch ;  but  one  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
Bartolome  Leones  by  name,  took  possession  of  it,  and  gave  it 
to  one  Guillermo  Guillen,  an  inhabitant  of  Lima  much  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  telling  him  to  plant  it  and  watch  it  care- 
fully and  when  the  time  to  bear  came  they  would  share  equally 
in  the  profits.  Guillen,  whose  garden  contained  many  of  the 
earliest  plants  brought  from  Spain,  made  haste  to  plant  the 
branch  near  the  spot  where  was  later  built  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent. The  olive  sprouted  and  under  his  fostering  care  grew 
into  a  fine  tree,  even  maturing  ahead  of  the  parent  tree  from 
which  it  had  been  cut.  Thereupon,  with  canny  foresight, 
Guillen  obtained  full  title  to  the  tree  by  giving  the  ecclesiastic 
a  bar  of  silver  for  his  share,  and  when  this  bargain  was  con- 
summated, began  to  sell  slips  from  it,  and  to  plant  a  large  grove 
for  himself.  The  sale  of  slips  alone  netted  him  some  three  or 
four  thousand  pesos.36  However,  the  rapidity  and  facility  with 
which  the  olive  reproduced  speedily  brought  down  the  price  of 
the  product  and  slips  to  a  low  figure,  and  groves  sprang  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  certain  localities,  visited  seldom  or 
never  by  rain,  it  was  grown  from  the  first  under  irrigation. 
The  product  was  so  good  that  in  many  places  it  was  preferred 
above  the  Spanish  olive.  Oil  was  early  expressed  and  sold  for 
a  low  price.87 

Sugarcane  was  first  brought  to  the  West  Indies  by  Pedro 
de  Atienza,  an  inhabitant  of  Concepcion  de  la  Vega  in  Isla 
Espanola,  and  from  this  place  it  spread  all  over  the  tropical 
Indies  redeeming  much  territory  that  had  been  considered  as 
only  waste.  The  product  was  larger  than  in  its  former  home, 
and  grew  so  abundantly  that  sugar  was  made  in  great  quan- 
tities and  soon  became  very  cheap,  costing  only  four  or  five 
pesos  per  arroba.  In  Peru,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  con- 
sumption of  sugar,  there  was  a  considerable  export  to  Spain.38 

The  first  sugar  in  the  Indies  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Gonzalo  de  Vibora,  who  brought  over  sugar  experts  to  Isla 

86  Ibid,  p.  383. 

87  Ibid.,  p.  384.     See  also  Acosta,  ut  supra,  who  mentions  the  olive  of  Mexico 
and   Peru. 

38  Cobo,   ut   supra,   pp.    408-410. 
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Espanola,  and  who  erected  a  horse  mill  for  expressing  the 
juice.  "To  him  alone,"  says  Oviedo,  "are  due  thanks  for  the 
first  manufacture  of  sugar  in  America."39  So  rapid  was  the 
development  of  sugar  growing  that  despite  the  heavy  capital 
needed  to  run  a  mill  because  slave  labor  only  was  employed, 
many  sugar  mills  were  early  established,  among  mill  owners 
being  Luis  Colon,  Cristobal  de  Tapia,  Miguel  de  Pasamonte, 
Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  and  many  others  whose  names  are 
familiar.40  Until  sugar  became  an  object  of  export,  ships  had 
to  return  to  Spain  in  ballast.  In  1553,  so  much  sugar  was  made 
in  Mexico  that  heavy  exports  were  made  from  Vera  Cruz  and 
Acapulco  to  Spain  and  Peru.  One  shipment  of  sugar  to  Spain 
before  1590  amounted  to  898  boxes,  each  presumably  of  8 
arrobas*  weight,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  heavy  consump- 
tion in  the  Indies.  Sugar,  indeed,  became  the  chief  product 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  its  abundance  created  a  great 
demand  for  confections  of  various  kinds.41 

Among  other  food  products  introduced  were  date  palms, 
"which  were  planted  in  Peru  soon  after  the  founding  of  Lima. 
The  dates,  however,  were  not  equal  to  those  of  Spain.42  Figs 
were  first  planted  half  a  league  outside  of  Lima  by  one  of  the 
early  conquistadores  and  soon  became  plentiful.43  Pomegranates 
were  early  introduced  into  Peru  and  grew  well,  but  the  fruit, 
though  good,  was  small;44  they  flourished  also  in  Tierra 
Firme.45 

Among  other  fruits  bearing  well  before  1600  in  various 
parts  of  the  Indies  were  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots, 

89  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  Historia  General,  lib.  IV,  cap.  viii. 
The  above  probably  refers  to  the  first  sugar  made  in  quantity,  for  Oviedo  says  also 
that  some  persons  believed  that  the  first  sugar,  although  in  very  small  quantity  was 
made  by  Miguel  Ballester,  a  native  of  Catalonia.  Carlos  Lemee  (La  agricultura  y 
la  ganaderia  en  la  Republica  Argentina,  La  Plata,  1894),  says  (pp.  16-17)  that  by 
1581  there  was  a  large  sugar  crop  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

40  Ibid. 

41  Ibid.;  Acosta,  ut  supra;  and  Humboidt,  Essai  politique,  III,  170-173. 

43  Cobo,  ut  supra,  pp.   386-387. 

**  Ibid.,  pp.  387-388;  Acosta,  ut  supra;  and  Oviedo,  ut  supra. 

44  Cobo,  ut  supra,  pp.  388-391. 

45  Acosta,  ut  supra. 
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quinces,  mulberries,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  other  citrus 
fruit.  Little  success  was  had,  however,  with  cherries,  although 
they  were  induced  to  grow  in  a  few  places.46  Quinces  were 
widespread  but  flourished  especially  in  New  Spain.47  Melons 
were  found  in  abundance  in  Tierra  Firme  and  parts  of  Peru.48 

Oranges  and  lemons  spread  so  rapidly  that  it  early  became 
not  uncommon  to  see  them  growing  wild  in  Isla  Espanola. 
Acosta,  indeed,  says  that  whole  forests  of  wild  oranges  were 
found  growing  in  many  localities.49  The  first  oranges  (both 
sweet  and  sour  varieties)  were  taken  to  Isla  Espanola  from 
Spain,  and  throve  wonderfully  both  inside  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  spread 
very  soon  to  the  other  islands.50  The  first  oranges  were  taken 
to  Peru  by  Baltasar  Gogo  and  planted  in  a  garden  not  far  from 
Lima.  Lemons  were  unknown  in  Peru  when  Cobo  first  went 
there,  but  when  he  wrote  they  had  been  flourishing  for  a  score 
of  years.51 

The  mulberry  was  introduced  into  the  New  World  by  Her- 
nando  Cortes,  who  tried  to  establish  the  silk  industry  in  New 
Spain.52  The  first  bananas  in  the  New  World,  according  to 
Oviedo  were  planted  in  Isla  Espanola  in  1516  by  Tomas  Ber- 
langas,  a  Dominican  priest,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  them 
from  the  Canary  Islands;53  but  Acosta  says  that  they  had 
been  known  in  America  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.64 
Cobo  is  probably  in  error  in  his  assertion  that  the  first  bananas 
were  planted  in  Tierra  Firme,  but  probably  correct  when  he 
says  that  the  first  ones  were  taken  to  Peru  by  a  lady  of  Panama 
who  went  to  that  country.55 

"Cobo,  ut  supra,  pp.   391-395,   398-400. 
*T  Acosta,  ut  supra. 
«8  Ibid. 
"Ibid. 

80  Acosta,  ut  supra. 

81  Cobo,  ut  supra,  pp.  396-398. 

83  Cobo,  ibid.,  pp.  400-403.     See  also  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique,  III,  235. 

68  Oviedo,  ut  supra. 

•*  Acosta,  ut  supra.     See  also  Humboldt,  ut  supra,  p.  21. 

88  Cobo,  ut  supra,  pp.  444-451.  It  is  quite  likely,  as  above  said,  that  bananas 
were  introduced  into  the  Indies  by  the  Spaniards,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  had  been  growing  for  many  years  in  certain  regions  in  the  New  World,  un- 
doubtedly having  been  transferred  in  some  way  from  Africa. 
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With  regard  to  the  plant  life  of  the  New  World,  Candolle 
says  that  of  247  plants  cultivated  in  America,  199  originated 
in  the  Old  World,  45  in  America,  1  in  Australia,  while  the 
native  habitat  of  2  can  not  be  determined.56  It  might  be  well 
in  this  connection  to  repeat  Humboldt's  warning,  lest  we  get 
to  believing  that  the  New  World  was  poorer  in  useful  plant  life 
than  was  really  the  case.  He  says: 

"In  general,  if  one  considers  the  garden  plants  of  the 
Aztecs  and  the  great  number  of  farinaceous  and  sugar  roots 
cultivated  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  he  will  see  that  America  was 
not  nearly  so  poor  in  food  plants  as  would  appear  from  the 
untrustworthy  evidence  advanced  by  certain  savants,  who  know 
the  new  continent  only  through  the  works  of  Herrera  and 
Solis."57 

And  he  notes  further  that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America,  Mexico  and  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America  pro- 
duced several  fruits  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  temperate 
climate  of  the  old  continent.68 

On  the  other  side  of  the  globe,,  the  Spaniards  transferred 
various  products  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  both  from  the 
American  Indies  and  from  Spain.  This  story  may  not  be 
taken  up  in  any  detail  in  this  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Miguel  Lopez  de  Legazpi,  who  made  the  first  permanent 
Spanish  settlement  in  the  Philippines  (that  at  Cebu),  in  writ- 
ing his  official  report  of  1565,  states  that  the  soil  was  so  fertile 
that  four  days  after  the  Spanish  forces  had  taken  the  native 
town  of  Cebu,  "the  Castilian  seeds  had  already  sprouted."59 

Whatever  mistakes  the  Spaniards  made  in  their  coloniza- 
tion of  their  new  possessions,  whether  in  the  western  or  eastern 

"Cited  in  Carlos  Lemee,  La  agriculture  y  la  ganaderia  en  la  Republica  Argen- 
tina, La  Plata,  1894,  pp.  16-17.  The  student  will  do  well  to  consult  Candolle, 
Origine  des  Plantes  cultivees,  Paris,  1883;  or  its  English  translation,  Origin  of 
Cultivated  Plants,  New  York,  1902. 

«  See  Essai  Politique,   chapter  iii,  140-141. 

M  Ibid.y  p.  144.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  remind  ourselves  that  for  purely  eco 
nomic  reasons  in  Spain,  the  government  of  the  mother  country  frowned  upon  the 
cultivation  in  the  New  World  of  the  olive,  mulberry,  hemp,  flax,  and  of  the  vine. 
See  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique,  III,  149. 

»  See  Blair  and  Robertson,  The  Philippine  Islands,  1498-1898,  II,  214. 
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hemisphere,  one  can  indorse  much  of  what  Claudio  Gay  says, 
namely : 

"Never  has  a  nation  carried  the  colonizing  spirit  to  a  degree 
as  high  as  the  Spaniards.  Although  many  of  them  expatriated 
themselves  with  the  sole  object  of  enriching  themselves  at  any 
price,  the  majority  had  the  firm  resolution  to  contribute  to  the 
civilizing  and  evangelizing  of  semi-barbaric  peoples.  With  this 
object  they  carried  with  them,  not  only  the  principal  elements 
of  civilization,  such  as  domestic  animals,  wheat,  beans,  vegeta- 
bles, etc.,  but  also  a  force  of  goodwill  and  of  perseverance  truly 
wonderful  which  naught  could  change."60 

60  Historia  fisica  y  politico  de  Chile,  Paris,  1852,  I,  5.  In  connection  with  the 
general  subject  of  this  paper,  see  Lyman  Carrier,  The  Beginnings  of  Agriculture 
in  America,  New  York,  1923.  Many  other  books  containing  possible  data  will  occur 
to  the  reader,  and  many  manuscripts  will  yield  their  quota  as  well. 


II.  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS  AND  THE  SPANISH- 
AMERICAN  WAR 

BY  J.  FRED  RIPPY 

Any  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  the  European  nations 
during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  must 
center  mainly  around  the  procedure  of  Germany.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  at  the  time — and  the  view  still  persists — that  the 
German  Government  was  unfriendly  towards  the  United  States, 
and  German  diplomats  were  in  fact  prominent  in  the  discussions 
which  related  to  the  war  and  its  effects  upon  World  Power. 
Contemporary  newspapers  of  England  and  the  United  States 
conveyed  the  impression  that  Germany  disapproved  of  Amer- 
ican expansion;  that  the  commander  of  the  German  squadron 
at  Manila  Bay  conducted  himself  in  an  offensive  manner ;  that 
Germany  was  eager  to  seize  the  Philippines;  and  that  the 
Kaiser  even  tried  to  persuade  the  Eurpoean  powers  to  inter- 
fere in  Spain's  behalf.  Moreover,  these  journals  alleged  that 
Germany  and  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  were  held  in 
restraint  solely  by  the  pro- American  attitude  of  Great  Britain.1 
The  persistence  of  this  view  in  the  United  States  finds  illus- 
tration in  a  recent  book  published  by  Dr.  Bertha  Ann  Reuter. 
With  reference  to  Germany's  attitude  she  says :  "Germany  was 
very  much  concerned  over  America's  intentions  both  in  Cuba 
and  in  the  East.  She  was  in  no  way  pleased  to  see  the  United 
States  acquire  territory  in  either  sphere/'2 

Documents  recently  published  by  the  German  government3 
afford  an  opportunity  to  test  these  beliefs.  Although  the  final 
account  can  not  be  written  until  the  archives  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  been  searched,  the  main  outlines  of  the  story 

iCf.  files  of  The  Literary  Digest,  April  to  December,  1898,  and  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  the  same  period.  For  a  later  dispute  regarding  the  matter  see  The 
Literary  Digest,  XXIV  (Feb.  22,  1902),  263. 

*  Anglo-American  Relations  During  the  Spanish- American  War  (1924),  p.  127, 
passim. 

8  Die  Grosse  Politik  der  Europdischen  Kabinette,  1870-1914.  Most  of  the  docu- 
ments bearing  upon  the  matter  are  found  in  Vol.  XV. 
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now  appear  clear.  The  subject  quite  naturally  falls  into  two 
divisions:  the  question  of  European  arbitration  and  interven- 
tion in  the  Cuban  difficulty,  and  the  problem  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Philippine  and  the  Caroline  Islands. 

Emperor  William  II,  upon  learning  that  General  Wood- 
ford,  American  Ambassador  in  Madrid,  had  been  instructed  to 
protest  against  Spanish  procedure  in  Cuba  and  urge  Spain  to 
make  peace,  suggested  to  the  Foreign  Office  (September  28, 
1897)  that  intervention  by  the  European  states  in  favor  of 
Spain,  whose  monarchial  system  would  be  endangered  if  she 
should  lose  Cuba,  might  be  advisable.4  The  German  Under- 
secretary of  Foreign  Affairs  recommended  great  caution.  He 
feared  that  France  and  England  might  use  Germany's  support 
of  Spain  in  order  to  estrange  Germany  with  the  United  States 
and  secure  commercial  advantages  at  Germany's  expense.  He 
considered  the  cooperation  of  Russia  and  France  as  an  absolute 
prerequisite.  Eulenburg,  Counsellor  in  the  Imperial  Staff, 
thought  that  France  might  hesitate  to  join  a  movement  designed 
merely  to  support  a  monarchy  and  that  Austria,  as  the  most 
natural  advocate  to  Spain,  should  be  induced  to  take  the  lead.5 
The  Emperor  agreed  to  this  plan,  remarking  that  the  most  ex- 
pedient method  would  have  to  be  found ;  that  the  end  itself,  not 
the  means  of  attaining  it,  was  the  important  matter.  Regarding 
Eulenburg's  apprehensions  that  the  French  Republic  would  not 
be  willing  to  serve  dynastic  purposes,  the  Kaiser  remarked  that 
the  protection  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  European 
powers  against  Transatlantic  ambitions  might  be  made  the 
basis  of  agreement.  In  like  manner  he  approved  of  Bernard 
von  Billow's  recommendation  (made  on  September  30)  that 
Austria  be  urged  to  take  the  initiative,  with  the  understanding 
that  England  and  France  should  cooperate  in  the  step  under 
consideration.6 

Accordingly,  on  October  7,  1897,  Biilow  authorized  Lich- 
nowsky,  German  charge  in  Vienna,  to  approach  Austria.  Lich- 

*  Ibid.,   XV,   3,   editorial   note. 

*  The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  was  an  Austrian  Archduchess. 
*Ibid.,  XV,  3-6.     Bulow  was  Acting  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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nowsky  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Austrian  Government — 
in  case  the  matter  of  European  intervention  in  the  Cuban  affair 
should  be  brought  up  again — that  while  Germany  could  not 
take  a  definite  stand  in  advance  of  the  other  European  Powers, 
she  would  be  disposed  seriously  to  consider  any  proposals 
received  from  Paris  or  London — perhaps  upon  Austria's 
suggestion.7 

After  the  middle  of  October  the  whole  affair  entered  the 
quiescent  stage  only  to  become  more  critical  than  ever  in  the 
following  February.  As  the  crisis  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  approached  in  the  spring  of  1898,  European 
diplomatic  circles  buzzed.  The  Spanish  Government  inquired 
whether  Germany,  in  order  to  protect  the  principle  of  mon- 
archy, would  be  inclined  to  head  a  European  demonstration. 
Biilow  replied  that  Germany  was  eager  to  safeguard  that  prin- 
ciple, but  that  France  must  be  persuaded  to  take  the  lead  in 
intervention  before  Germany  would  be  willing  to  support  the 
move.8  In  like  manner  it  soon  became  evident  that  neither 
Austria  nor  France  was  willing  to  take  the  first  step.  The 
Austrian  Foreign  Secretary  thought  that  something  should  be 
done,  but  declared  that  the  Austrian  Government  was  not  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  initiative.  The  French  Ambassador 
at  Vienna  revealed  anxiety  in  regard  to  French  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  America  and  admitted  that  a  united  European 
demonstration  was  necessary.  He  felt,  however,  that  Russia 
could  not  be  counted  upon  and  "showed  an  unusual  degree  of 
aversion  to  the  Island  Kingdom  which  placed  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  necessary  French  colonial  expansion  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe."9 

Thus  matters  stood  in  February.  On  March  14  the  Am- 
bassador of  Austria-Hungary  in  Berlin  suggested  once  more 
that  Germany  should  take  the  lead  against  the  United  States. 
Again  Biilow  declined  and  instructed  the  German  Ambassadors 
in  Vienna  and  Madrid  to  express  His  Majesty's  regret  that  he 

*  Ibid.,  XV,  6-7. 

8  Biilow  to   Radowitz,  February    15,    1898,   ibid.,  XV,    7-8. 

9  Eulenburg  to  Hohenlohe,  February  23,   1898,  ibid.,  XV,  8-9. 
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found  himself  unable  to  lend  any  assistance  so  long  as  Russia 
and  France  failed  to  give  binding  promises  of  active  support.10 
In  his  letter  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna  Bulow 
made  the  important  statement,  however,  that  the  Emperor, 
convinced  that  a  separate  action  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  in  view  of  the  stand  taken  by  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  now  considered  Papal  arbitration  the 
only  means  left  to  save  Spain. 

It  was,  in  fact,  at  the  instigation  of  William  II  that  the 
Pope  instructed  his  Nuncio  in  Madrid  to  ascertain  whether 
mediation  by  the  Papal  See  would  be  agreeable  to  Spain. 
Having  saved  the  Spanish  monarch  from  taking  the  initiative 
in  asking  the  Pope  for  mediation — a  step  which  the  Spanish 
people  might  have  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of  royal  weak- 
ness— the  German  Emperor  appears,  however,  to  have  con- 
sidered his  mission  finished.  Thereafter  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  parties  concerned.11  After 
he  learned  (April  1)  that  the  Spanish  government,  contrary  to 
expectations  based  upon  Radowitz's12  report  from  Madrid 
(March  22,  1898),  had  told  the  Nuncio  that  Spain  could  not 
consider  arbitration  on  the  basis  of  surrendering  Cuba,  the 
Emperor  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  telegram :  "Then  there  is  no 
help  for  her !  She  will  lose  it  anyhow  !"13 

Meantime,  the  Madrid  representatives  of  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  England  were  asked  (March  26)  by 
the  Spanish  Minister  of  State  to  submit  the  following  confi- 
dential request  to  the  consideration  of  their  governments :  "The 
Powers  should  advise  both  Spain  and  the  United  States  to  settle 
the  difficulties  to  which  the  questions  embodied  in  Mr.  Wood- 
ford's  note  of  March  23  might  give  rise,  by  accepting  an 
arbiter,  in  such  way  that  peace  should  not  be  disturbed."  Bulow 
instructed  Radowitz  that  the  Emperor  still  felt  that  Germany 
should  not  act  before  France  and  Russia  had  committed  them- 

10  Bulow  to  Eulenburg,   March  15,   1898,  ibid.,  XV,   10-12;   to   Radowitz,   March 
17,  1898,  XV,  12-14. 

11  Ibid.,  XV,   14,   18. 

12  German  Ambassador  at  Madrid. 
"Ibid.,  XV,  19. 
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selves  and  directed  the  Ambassador  to  report  on  the  replies 
given  by  the  other  powers.14 

Soon  afterwards  (April  4,  1898)  Biilow  authorized  Holle- 
ben,  German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  to  participate  in  the 
diplomatic  action  suggested  by  Spain  provided  that  all  five  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Great  Powers  should  agree  to  act  together. 
But  this  concession  appears  to  have  been  made  mainly  to  oblige 
Austria.  "Since  the  Vienna  Cabinet  wishes  it,"  was  the  re- 
mark of  Biilow.15  Germany  must  not  give  offense  either  to 
the  Powers  or  to  the  United  States,  he  cautioned  Holleben  on 
April  7.16  On  this  latter  date  the  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers  handed  President  McKinley  a  joint  note,  dated  April 
6,  urging  that  peace  be  preserved. 

Thus  the  German  Government  had  participated  in  this  col- 
lective action  with  considerable  caution ;  and,  it  should  be 
added,  without  expecting  any  satisfactory  results.  On  April  5 
Biilow  had  remarked  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Berlin  that 
the  Powers  were  too  occupied  in  the  Far  East  to  permit  of 
effective  measures  in  Spain's  behalf.  He  personally  believed 
that  it  would  be  better  for  Spain  to  give  the  Pope  "carte 
blanche"  to  prevent  war.17 

The  sequel  showed,  of  course,  that  Biilow's  misgivings  re- 
garding the  influence  of  the  Powers  were  well  founded.  Spain 
was  eager  for  peace  and  actually  directed  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities in  Cuba,  but  on  April  11  McKinley  sent  his  message  to 
Congress  without  any  mention  of  this  concession.  A  few  days 
later  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  authorized  Mc- 
Kinley to  use  force  in  Cuba.  War  now  appeared  almost 
inevitable. 

On  April  14  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  British  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  surprised  Holleben  by  proposing  that  the  diplo- 

14  Telegram  of  March  28,  ibid.,  XV,  16-17.  Woodford's  note  contained  the 
threat  that  unless  a  satisfactory  settlement  regarding  both  the  Maine  and  the  whole 
Cuban  affair  could  be  reached  in  a  few  days,  the  President  would  lay  the  matter 
before  Congress. 

» Ibid.,  XV,   19-20. 

™Ibid.,    XV,    20-21. 

«  Ibid.,  XV,  20. 
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matic  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  hand  the  United 
States  another  collective  note.  Pauncefote  called  the  diplomats 
together  and  it  was  decided  that  this  note  should  express  the 
view  that  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  would 
not  be  justifiable  under  the  circumstances.  In  telegraphing  this 
proposal  to  the  Kaiser,  Biilow  remarked :  "I  personally  regard 
such  a  demonstration  somewhat  coldly,  though  I,  too,  think  it 
desirable  that  this  frivolous  attack  be  branded  before  the  world. 
A  step  undertaken  here  would  only  decrease  the  prestige  of  the 
Powers,  if  their  representatives  have  nothing  at  their  command 
properly  to  repel  an  unfriendly  answer."  At  this  time — or 
later,  as  has  been  alleged18 — the  Emperor  commented  on 
Billow's  reaction  as  follows:  "I  think  it  [the  demonstration 
suggested]  entirely  impracticable,  useless  and  therefore  pre- 
judicial. We  make  ourselves  as  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Americans  as  we  did  in  those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  who 
did  not  care  a  straw  about  our  collective  notes.  ...  I  am 
against  this  step  !"19 

Nevertheless,  Biilow  immediately  sounded  out  Russia  on 
the  proposed  move.  The  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
suspected  that  England  had  suggested  the  plan  merely  to  bring 
discord  between  monarchial  Europe  and  the  United  States  and 
expressed  the  view  that  non-intervention  would  be  the  best 
policy.20  Thereupon  Biilow  instructed  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor at  Petersburg  to  inform  the  Russian  Government  that  His 
German  Majesty  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  "platonic  steps 
with  lame  protests"  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  Spain  and 

18  The  proposal  of  April  14  became  a  matter  of  controversy  in  1902  on  the 
occasion  of  Prince  Henry's  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  editors  of  Die  Grosse 
Politik  (XV,  24  note)  assert  that  the  Kaiser's  marginal  notes  were  made  known 
to  the  German  Ambassadors  in  London  and  Petersburg  on  the  very  day  that  the 
telegram  was  received,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  publish  the  documents  which 
are  alleged  to  prove  this.  On  the  question  of  responsibility  for  initiating  the  second 
move  for  intervention,  see  Die  Grosse  Politik,  XV,  24  note,  29-30;  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  CLXX,  476-478;  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  23,  1902;  G.  W. 
Smalley,  Anglo-American  Memories  (1912),  II,  178  ff. 

"April  15,  1898,  ibid.,  XV,  22-24. 

20  See  Fulow  to  William  II,  April  16,  1898,  ibid.,  XV,  25-27. 
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serve  only  to  impair  the  prestige  of  the  powers.21  Soon  after- 
wards the  matter  was  dropped. 

The  negative  attitude  of  Germany  and  Russia  appears  to 
have  been  decisive,  although  the  position  of  England  may  have 
had  considerable  weight.21*  On  April  16  Biilow  remarked  in  a 
telegram  to  the  Emperor :  "This  collective  action  had  been  sug- 
gested by  England,  which  made  a  Russian  rejection  appear 
probable  from  the  beginning.  I  thought  therefore  that  it  would 
be  in  accordance  with  your  Majesty's  highest  intentions  if  I 
investigated  only  in  Petersburg  regarding  the  reception  of  the 
English  proposal,  so  as  to  avoid  taking  a  rejection  exclusively 
on  our  own  shoulders.  The  answer  of  Count  Muraviev  [Rus- 
sian Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs]  turned  out  as  had  been 
forseen  by  Your  Majesty."22  Yet  Holleben,  in  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Imperial  Chancellor,  appears  to 
have  agreed  with  his  French  colleague  when  the  latter  remarked 
that  Pauncefote's  plan  was  not  carried  out  because  of  the 
"lukewarm  attitude"  of  England.23 

At  any  rate  England's  position  must  have  been  puzzling  to 
some  of  the  other  Powers.  Holleben  wrote  the  German  For- 
eign Office  that  the  hesitation  of  the  British  Government  ap- 
peared "quite  like  a  riddle,"  and  the  Kaiser  commented  with 
an  "uns  auch !"  Holleben's  remarks  on  this  phase  of  the  affair 
deserve  to  be  quoted  at  some  length.  In  the  letter  of  April  22, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  he  said :  "In  the 
beginning  of  the  Cuban  conflict  England  showed  toward  the 
United  States,  probably  with  special  regard  to  the  Far  East,  a 
disposition  to  oblige,  which,  it  is  true,  was  platonic — at  least  I 
still  think  so — ,  but  then  she  joined  the  collective  action  of  the 
powers  on  the  seventh  instant  without  difficulty.  Soon  after- 
ward Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  was  even  the  originator  of  the 
further  steps  which  were  planned  here  towards  a  cooperation 

21  Biilow  to  Radolin,  April  16,  1898,  ibid.,  XV,  27. 

21a  The  French  government  was  also  hesitant,  but  its  attitude  was  thought  to 
depend  largely  on  the  position  of  Russia.  (See  Biilow  to  Radowitz,  March  17  and 
31,  1898,  Die  Grosse  Politik,  XV,  12-14,  18-19). 

22  Loc.   cit. 

23  April  22,  1898,  XV,   28. 
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of  the  powers.  .  .  .  But  nothing  further  has  come  of  it,  as 
my  French  colleague  tells  me,  because  of  England's  lukewarm 
attitude,  which,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  regret  very  much,  as 
Your  Majesty  knows.  Now  more  recently  come  the  fraternal 
articles  of  the  two  presses,  especially  of  the  one  here,  and  the 
banquet  speeches  of  the  American  Ambassador  in  London ;  also 
there  appears  here,  it  is  believed  on  a  secret  mission,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Embassy  in  London,  White ;  but  all  this 
is  ridiculed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and  as  far  as  manifesta- 
tions of  friendship  on  the  part  of  America  are  concerned,  he 
flatly  declares  them  to  be  hypocritical.  From  the  mouth  of 
Sir  Julian  that  is  a  good  deal  regarding  America." 

This  description  of  Britain's  procedure  aroused  the  Kaiser's 
ire.  He  suggested  that  Pauncefote  was  possibly  lying.  He 
then  commented  in  regard  to  his  island  rival:  "England  wants 
to  play  the  very  same  game  that  she  played  years  ago  when  she 
admittedly  provoked  the  Graeco-Turkish  War.  She  stirs  all 
the  Powers  to  action,  pretends  to  participate  until  the  Powers 
have  compromised  themselves  with  the  belligerents;  then  she 
draws  back,  pharasaically  beats  her  breast,  secretly  joins  one  of 
the  combatants — of  course  always  the  stronger — and  incites  it 
against  the  Continental  Powers.  Meantime,  at  their  expense, 
she  solicits  from  it  commercial  advantages  for  herself.  Eng- 
land positively  does  not  wish  to  belong  to  Europe,  it  won't 
throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Continental  Powers  [this  clause  in 
English],  but  desires  to  constitute  an  independent  entity  be- 
tween this  Continent  and  America  or  Asia."24 

The  truth  regarding  England's  position  seems  to  be  that 
Pauncefote  either  exceeded  his  instructions  in  convening  the 
diplomats  and  planning  further  joint  action  or  that  the  English 
Government  underwent  a  change  in  sentiment  about  the  time 
war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  The  facts 
in  the  case  can  not  be  determined  until  England  and  France 
throw  open  their  archives. 

"Ibid.,  XV,  28-29. 
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The  documents  published  by  Germany  appear,  however,  to 
make  clear  the  attitude  of  that  government.  The  Kaiser,  though 
he  was  the  originator  of  the  thought  of  intervention,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  pursued  an  aggressive  policy  with  reference  to 
the  matter.  The  German  Government  urged  mediation  upon  the 
European  powers  and  the  Pope,  but  the  German  Foreign  Office 
pointed  out  from  the  beginning  that  Germany  would  not  lead 
the  movement  for  intervention.  The  German  Government  even 
felt  that  Spain  should  give  up  Cuba  in  order  to  avoid  war. 
Throughout  the  whole  affair  the  Kaiser  was  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  the  "monarchical  principle."  Pos- 
sibly the  Kaiser  would  have  joined  the  Powers  in  the  employ- 
ment of  more  forceful  means  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  war 
and  the  defeat  of  Spain,  but  to  assert  that  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  done  so  is  to  draw  an  inference  that  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  documents.25 

As  already  intimated,  the  suspicion  that  the  German  gov- 
ernment was  attempting  to  oppose  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  deepened  during  the  months  of  uncertainty  when  the 
solution  of  the  Philippine  problem  was  impending.  At  one 
time  it  was  reported  that  Germany  contemplated  lending  as- 
sistance to  Spain;  at  another  she  was  said  to  be  preparing  to 
support  the  natives ;  and  more  than  once  she  was  suspected  of 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  take  over  the  Philippines  and  the 
Sulu  archipelago.26 

These  apprehensions  were  nourished  both  by  accident  and 
by  design.  The  mere  appearance  of  a  German  Vice-Admiral 
before  Manila  with  larger  naval  forces  than  had  been  sent  in 
former  times  of  unrest  led  some  of  the  natives  to  assume  that 
this  official  had  come  to  aid  the  Spaniards.  This  opinion  was 
so  generally  held  that  simple  men  in  such  a  remote  place  as 
Mariveles,  for  instance,  even  asked  the  German  officers  when 
they  were  going  to  proceed  against  the  Yankees.  The  appar- 

36  See  Lester  Burrell  Shippee,  "Germany  and  the  Spanish- American  War,"  in 
Amer.  Hist.  Review,  XXX  (1925),  763. 

29  See  New  York  Times,  July  13  ff.;  New  Work  World,  July  14  ff.;  Literary 
Digest,  XVII  (July  16  and  23),  86,  91,  passim. 
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ently  erroneous  report  of  an  unmusical  Spanish  sailor  that  a 
German  Man-of-War,  while  passing  an  American  vessel,  had 
played  the  Spanish  national  anthem — it  had  probably  been  the 
American  national  hymn — provided  further  foundation  for  the 
rumor  that  Germany  was  favoring  Spain;  and  the  Spaniards, 
catching  in  their  emergency  at  every  straw,  seem  to  have  given 
credence  to  the  report.27 

It  does  not  seem  strange,  in  view  of  the  current  rumors  and 
tense  emotions  of  war-time,  that  Commodore  Dewey  should 
have  observed  German  naval  proceedings  with  considerable 
suspicion — especially  when  so  many  sinister  reports  were 
brought  to  Dewey,  for  the  most  part,  it  would  seem,  from  Eng- 
lish sources,  and  when  tactless  and  hostile  utterances  from 
German  newspapers  and  alarming  reports  of  the  British  jour- 
nals kept  poisoning  the  atmosphere.28  Yet,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  even  so,  the  press  exaggerated  the  friction  of  these  two 
officials,  for  Dewey  appears  to  have  written  Diederichs  on 
April  16,  1899,  as  follows :  "I  rejoice  that  our  differences  have 
been  of  newspaper  manufacture."29 

The  documents  published  in  Die  Grosse  Politik  throw  sig- 
nificant light  on  the  attitude  not  only  of  Germany  but  of  France 
and  Russia  as  well.  From  them  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  main 
outlines  of  the  diplomacy  of  this  second  phase  of  the  Spanish- 
American  conflict. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  Far  East  by  Dewey's  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  squadron  in  Manila  Bay.  On  May  11  Prince 

27  Diederichs,  "Darstellung  der  Vorgange  vor  Manila  von  Mai  bis  August,  1898," 
in  Marine  Rundschau,   I    (1914),  253  ff.     An   English  translation  was  published  in 
the   Royal   United   Service   Institution   Journal,   LIX    (1914),    421-446.      Diederichs' 
"Statement"    was   intended   as   an   answer   to    Dewey's   Autobiography    (New   York, 
Scribners,  1913),  pp.  252-267. 

28  Both    Secretary   of    State   Day   and   Andrew    D.    White   attempt   to   counteract 
these  rumors.      (See  Washington  Evening  Star,  June  15,  and  New  York  Staatasei- 
tung,  June  16,  1898;  also  White,  Autobiography,  (19     ),  II,  157  ft.,  and  Die  Grosse 
Politik,  XV,   54  note.) 

29  Diererichs,  op.  cit.,   (Eng.  trans.),  pp.  445-446.     Jeannette  Keim   (Forty  Years 
of    German-American    Political    Relations    (1919),    p.    224    note)    correctly    remarks 
that  the  controversy  was   "of  short  duration"   and  "would  have  excited  little  com- 
ment in  the  United  States  had  it  not  been  interpreted  by  the  American  press  and 
public  to  be  indicative  not  only  of  anti-American  sympathies  on  the  part  of  Germany 
but  also  of  that  country's  intention  to  annex  the  Philippines." 
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Henry  of  Prussia,  then  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron, 
cabled  from  Hong-Kong  that  the  natives  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  had  decided  upon  a  rebellion,  which  would  probably 
achieve  success,  and  that  they  "would  gladly  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  a  European  power,  especially  Ger- 
many." This  the  Prince  had  from  a  reliable  German  merchant 
from  Manila.  Three  days  later  a  cable  corroborating  this  view 
was  sent  by  the  German  Consul  at  Manila.  He  said  that  Spain's 
sovereignty  over  the  islands  was  about  to  collapse  and  that  the 
natives,  unwilling  to  exchange  the  old  master  merely  for 
another  in  the  form  of  the  United  States,  were  planning  to 
strike  out  for  independence.  He  pointed  out,  also,  that  they 
showed  a  predilection  for  Germany  and  might  offer  their 
throne  to  a  German  prince.  He  then  enquired  whether  this 
sentiment  should  be  discouraged  or  allowed  to  develop  freely.30 
Biilow  immediately  communicated  with  the  Kaiser,  discuss- 
ing the  Philippine  question  in  all  of  its  bearings.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  in  which  Russia  and  France  as  well 
as  the  United  States  and  England  would  be  interested,  for  "the 
control  of  the  sea  in  the  end  may  [might]  rest  on  the  question 
of  who  rules  [ruled]  the  Philippines,  directly  or  indirectly." 
Even  if  the  Filipinos  gave  evidence  that  they  were  not  trying 
merely  to  play  off  one  power  against  another  and  unanimously 
took  up  arms  in  favor  of  Germany,  this  would  be  of  little 
avail,  because  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Philippines 
would  depend  upon  sea  power.  Moreover,  encouragement  of 
revolution  in  the  island  would  be  contrary  to  the  "principle  of 
legitimacy"  which  formed  the  basis  of  German  relations  with 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary.  Indeed,  the  establishment  of  a 
German  protectorate  would  be  likely  not  only  to  involve  Ger- 
many in  difficulties  with  the  United  States  but  also  to  provoke 
a  coalition  of  European  powers  against  her.  The  idea  of  a 
protectorate  should  therefore  be  discarded.  Division  of  the 
islands  among  the  naval  powers  would  be  better.  It  might 
meet  the  approval  of  the  naval  powers  in  spite  of  press  notices 

» Die  Grosst  Politik,  XV,  33-34  notes. 
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which  indicated  that  the  United  States  was  going  to  claim  all 
of  the  Philippines  and  that  England  would  not  permit  Euro- 
pean interference.  More  acceptable  to  Billow,  however,  would 
be  the  neutralization  of  the  archipelago  by  agreement  of  the 
naval  powers.  He  believed  that  this  would  make  possible  a 
future  settlement  more  favorable  to  Germany  and,  for  the 
present,  leave  each  party  the  silent  hope  that  some  day  an 
opportunity  to  seize  the  entire  group  might  offer  itself.  At  any 
rate  he  felt  that  this  proposal  might  be  the  most  harmless  means 
of  securing  information  upon  the  aspirations  of  the  nations  in- 
terested. He  was  convinced  that  a  successful  move  of  any  sort 
in  the  Philippines  would  depend  upon  an  understanding  with 
the  United  States  and  England — especially  England,  for  should 
Britain  and  the  United  States  reach  an  agreement  regarding  the 
islands  the  issue  would  be  settled.  He  accordingly  advised  ( 1 ) 
that  an  attempt  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  Great  Britain 
was  eager  to  obtain  her  share  of  the  Spanish  spoils  at  once  or 
would  be  satisfied  if  nobody  got  anything,  and  (2)  that  Ad- 
miral Diederichs  be  sent  to  Manila  Bay  to  observe  and  report 
developments.31 

The  Emperor's  comments  written  upon  the  margin  of 
Billow's  letter  show  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  his  secre- 
tary. Diederichs  was  soon  dispatched  to  the  Philippines  and 
Hatzfeldt,  German  Ambassador  in  Condon,  was  directed  to 
sound  out  the  British  Government.  In  instructing  Hatzfeldt 
Biilow  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Kaiser  was  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  protectorate  but  was  determined  to  demand 
an  adequate  compensation  in  case  the  islands  should  fall  wholly 
or  partially  into  the  hands  of  another  power.  If  such  compen- 
sation could  not  be  realized  at  once,  German  diplomacy  would 
have  to  direct  its  efforts  towards  the  neutralization  of  the 
islands.32 

Hatzfeldt  did  not  act  immediately  upon  his  instructions. 
He  had  already  conferred  with  Lord  Salisbury,  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  had  not  found  him  inclined  to  discuss  the 

31  Bulow  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  May  14,  1898,  ibid.,  XV,  33-38. 
nld.  to  Hatzfeldt,  May  18,  ibid.,  XV,  39. 
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Philippine  question.33  The  matter  was  therefore  dropped  for 
a  few  weeks. 

Diederichs  with  a  detachment  of  the  German  navy  reached 
Manila  Bay  on  June  12.  His  arrival  aroused  excitement  in  the 
United  States  and  was  even  viewed  as  somewhat  tactless  by 
some  of  the  European  journals.34  But  it  did  not  cause  great 
uneasiness  in  official  circles  at  Washington.  The  American 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  was  directed  not  to  give  assurances  as 
to  the  Philippines  and  cautioned  not  to  permit  the  fate  of  these 
islands  to  be  involved  with  that  of  Samoa.  A  little  later  he 
was  also  asked  whether  he  thought  it  was  likely  that  the  large 
German  force  at  Manila  would  be  withdrawn  or  reduced.  But 
there  was  not  sufficient  concern  to  follow  the  matter  up.35 

As  already  intimated,  however,  relations  between  Diederichs 
and  Dewey  soon  became  somewhat  strained.  Friction  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  failure  of  Diederichs  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  neutrality  as  Dewey  interpreted  them.  Near  the  middle  of 
July  matters  reached  a  critical  stage.  Dewey  became  convinced 
that  the  German  Man-of-War  "Irene"  had  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  Filipino  chief  Aguinaldo  from  taking  Isla  Grande  in 
Subig  Bay.  One  of  Dewey 's  officers  had  also  been  forced  to 
fire  across  the  bow  of  the  "Cormorant"  in  order  to  compel  it  to 
stop  for  communications.  On  July  10  Diederichs's  flag  officer 
came  to  Dewey  with  a  list  of  grievances  and  an  explosion 
occurred.  In  a  fit  of  anger  Dewey  said :  "Why,  I  shall  stop 
each  vessel  whatever  may  be  her  colors.  And  if  she  does  not 
stop  I  shall  fire  at  her !"  The  flag  officer  inquired  of  the  irate 
commander  whether  he  knew  that  such  procedure  would  mean 
war,  whereupon  Dewey  retorted :  "And  I  tell  you,  if  Germany 
wants  war,  all  right ;  we  are  ready.  With  the  English  I  have 
not  the  slightest  difficulty ;  they  always  communicate  with  me." 

When  Diederichs  reported  the  affair  four  days  later  he  said 
that  he  attributed  little  importance  to  it,  but  he  nevertheless 
remarked:  "...  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  in  the 

»  Ibid.,  XV,  39  note. 

84  Holleben  to  Bulow  June  13  and  17,  ibid.,  XV,  41-42. 

K  Instructions  of  June  13,   18,  and  22,  MS.  Department  of  State,  Germany. 
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future  the  relations  between  the  American  squadron  and  ours 
will  be  somewhat  strained  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  incidents.  The  Americans  refuse  to  trust  our  loyalty, 
especially  since  my  arrival  at  Manila,  and  their  suspicion  is 
being  strengthened  by  the  circulation  of  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  Manila  is  being  supplied  with  provisions  by  His  Majesty's 
ships  and  that  there  will  be  more  energetic  meddling  in  the  war 
on  our  part  in  the  near  future."  On  August  2,  after  fuller 
reflection,  he  wrote :  "I  must  admit  that  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  my  coming  here  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  German 
cause.  No  one  fails  to  let  us  know  that  he  has  seen  through 
our  alleged  scheme.  The  Englishman  was  egging  on  in  the 
background  and  so  the  Yankee  was  seized  with  an  irritability 
which  deprived  him  of  calm  reflection  and  made  every  move- 
ment of  German  ships  appear  suspicious.  On  both  sides  there 
was  indignation  because  of  the  interruption  of  their  former 
quiet  life  at  Manila;  perhaps  also  they  were  a  little  disturbed 
lest  the  partiality  for  Americans  manifested  by  the  English 
ships  might  be  too  closely  observed.  ...  I  fear  that  we  shall  not 
be  spared  the  open  suspicion  of  having  come  here  bent  upon 
larger  plans  and  of  having  been  forced  to  retreat  because  the 
watchfulness  of  our  opponents  rendered  the  execution  of  our 
plans  too  difficult."36 

Meantime,  Germany  returned  for  a  brief  interval  to  the 
plan  of  neutralizing  the  Philippines.  Spain  had  suggested  to 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia  that  the  Powers  assume  control 
over  Manila,  and  the  Spanish  Governor-General  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  urge  Diederichs  to  receive  the  city  in  depositu.  The 
Admiral  refused  to  act  without  instructions;  Billow  sounded 
out  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  and  found  that  the  proposal  was 
not  warmly  received.37  Germany  then  decided  to  urge  a 
division  of  the  spoils. 

By  this  time,  however,  German  diplomats  had  become  con- 
vinced that  their  aspirations  must  be  realized,  if  at  all,  through 

"Die  Grosse  Politik,  XV,  62  note. 

87  Bulow  to  Wilhelm  II,  June  21  and  Consul  Rieloff  (Hong-Kong)  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  June  23,  1898,  ibid.,  XV,  42-44. 
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an  understanding  with  the  United  States  and  on  the  basis  of 
"live  and  let  live."  On  July  1  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Holleben, 
informing  him  of  the  Emperor's  purpose  "to  leave  unused  no 
opportunity  which  may  [might]  arise  from  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  to  obtain  naval  stations  in  East  Asia."  The  Ambas- 
sador was  instructed  to  observe  closely  the  drift  of  public 
opinion,  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  annexationist  sentiment, 
and  find  out  what  price  Britain  was  expected  to  ask  for  her 
support  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific.  He  was  further 
directed  to  broach  the  idea  of  a  rapprochement  between  Berlin 
and  Washington,  pointing  out  that  Germany  and  perhaps  Ger- 
many alone  would  be  willing  to  back  the  territorial  demands  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Far  East.  According  to  accounts  in 
their  respective  newspapers,  both  France  and  Russia  were 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  another  great  power  in  that 
region,  and  England  was  not  accustomed  to  allow  herself  to  get 
into  trouble  for  the  sake  of  a  friend.38 

A  few  days  later  Berlin  evinced  even  greater  anxiety  for 
an  understanding  with  the  United  States.  News  got  out  that 
England  was  negotiating  for  some  of  the  colonial  possessions 
of  Portugal;  and,  moreover,  the  English  press  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  frighten  the  United  States  into  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  using  Germany  as  the  bugbear.39  Germany  was  quite 
naturally  alarmed,  but  believing  that  an  Anglo-American  alli- 
ance— perhaps  supplemented  by  one  with  Japan — would  be 
ideal  for  England,  Richthofen,  German  Acting  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  felt  that  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  entice 
Britain  from  this  course.  He  held  therefore  that  all  efforts  to 
prevent  such  an  alliance  should  be  directed  towards  the  United 
States.  Accordingly,  he  suggested  that  Hatzfeldt  might  find 
it  convenient  to  confer  with  the  American  embassy  in  London 
on  the  common  interests  of  their  countries.  He  also  went  on 
to  point  out  that  an  understanding  with  Germany  would  be 
worth  more  to  the  United  States  than  an  Anglo-American  alli- 
ance. Emphasizing  the  fact  that  Germany's  territorial  demands 

"Ibid.,  XV,  44-45. 

39  Ibid.,  XIV,  Part  I,  ch.  92. 
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would  always  be  more  modest  than  those  of  Britain,  Richt- 
hofen  declared  that,  in  view  of  Germany's  position  in  Europe 
and  her  limited  financial  resources,  acquisitions  on  a  large 
scale,  as  for  instance  the  taking  over  of  the  Philippine  group, 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  All  that  Germany  wanted 
was  naval  and  coaling  stations  in  the  Far  East,  such  as  were 
indispensable  to  any  maritime  power.40 

Hatzfeldt  replied  that  the  American  representative  in  Lon- 
don was  openly  sympathetic  with  England  and  very  taciturn. 
He  feared  that  nothing  would  be  gained  from  an  interview  with 
him,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  American  Ambassador  would 
immediately  communicate  any  German  proposals  to  the  British 
Government.  He  accordingly  suggested  that  negotiations  for 
a  German-American  understanding  be  opened  with  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  at  Berlin.41 

The  suggestion  was  immediately  followed.  On  July  9 
Richthofen  had  a  long  interview  with  Andrew  D.  White,  then 
American  Ambassador  to  Germany.  Referring  to  a  recent  ad- 
dress of  White's  in  which  he  had  remarked  that  the  attitude  of 
Germany  in  the  Spanish-American  war  had  been  entirely  cor- 
rect and  neutral,  Richthofen  expressed  a  desire  to  make  the 
American  diplomat  an  intermediary  for  an  exchange  of  views 
with  Washington  on  a  possible  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  regarding  colonial  issues.  White  expressed  himself 
as  willing  to  do  everything  he  could  to  advance  friendly  rela- 
tions, but  he  said  that  he  was  uninstructed  as  to  the  plans 
of  his  Government.  He  frankly  admitted,  indeed,  that  he 
believed  it  had  no  plans.  Thereupon,  Richthofen,  somewhat 
embarrassed,  made  in  substance  the  following  statement,  which 
he  desired  White  to  consider  as  unofficial  but  as  coming  from 
one  in  close  personal  touch  with  the  Kaiser : 

«•  Instructions  of  July  6,  ibid.,  XV,  47-52. 

«  Despatch  of  July  8,  1898,  ibid.,  XV,  52-53.  Hatzfeldt's  conviction  of  Hay's 
British  leanings  was  perhaps  well-founded.  Hay's  attitude  toward  Germany  may 
be  observed  in  a  letter  he  wrote  White  regarding  the  Anglo-German  agreement 
respecting  China,  in  which  he  said:  "At  least  we  are  spared  the  infamy  of  an 
alliance  with  Germany.  I  would  rather,  I  think,  be  the  dupe  of  China,  than  the 
chum  of  the  Kaiser."  (Letter  of  November  21,  1900,  quoted  in  Keim,  op.  cit.,  p. 
239,  note  43). 
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If  Germany,  along  with  the  other  powers,  had  observed  a 
strictly  correct  attitude  toward  the  belligerents  in  the  war  then 
being  waged,  she  could  justly  lay  claim  to  distinction  in  that 
she  had  been  the  only  power  which  had  actually  been  tempted 
to  take  an  opposite  course.  It  had  been  to  the  German  Admiral 
alone  that  the  Spanish  Governor-General  had  offered  Manila 
in  depositu.  This  German  official,  in  conformity  with  instruc- 
tions from  his  superiors,  had  rejected  the  offer,  but  Mr.  White 
must  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  had  involved 
particular  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  responsibility  for 
the  decision  with  reference  to  European  intervention  in  the 
war  had  been  thrust  upon  the  German  Emperor.  The  powers 
which  might  have  been  inclined  to  intervene  had  all  awaited  a 
signal  from  Berlin,  and  Spain  had  looked  in  the  same  direction 
for  aid.  If  Germany  had  found  ground  for  interference, 
Austria  and  France  would  have  fallen  in  line  immediately  and 
Russia  would  have  followed  the  lead  of  France  while  Italy 
followed  that  of  Germany.  Thus  all  the  continental  powers 
might  have  decided  upon  intervention.  But  His  Majesty  had 
seen  fit  to  maintain  a  negative  attitude  toward  every  suggestion 
of  this  nature.42  In  the  second  place,  the  sentiment  of  the 
German  people  might  have  prompted  the  Kaiser  to  take  an 
unneutral  course.  While  their  attitude  could  not  be  described 
as  Hispanofil,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  not  friendly 
toward  America.  This  lack  of  friendliness  could  not  be  ex- 
plained entirely  by  monarchist  sympathy  for  the  Queen  Regent, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  feeling  that  the  declaration  of  war 
had  not  been  entirely  justified,  on  the  other ;  it  had  already 
existed  to  a  certain  extent  even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  it  had  been  caused  less  by  commercial  rivalry  than 
by  grievances  in  the  colonial  sphere.  While  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

42  In  his  secret  letter  to  the  Kaiser  of  May  14,  Biilow  had  spoken  of  discussions 
in  the  press  of  Russia  and  France  relative  to  possible  combinations  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  acquiring  the  Philippines,  either  permanently  or  in  order  to 
transfer  them  to  England.  Yet,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  phase  of  the  war,  it 
was  the  German  government  that  had  proposed  mediation.  It  will  thus  be  noted  that 
Richthofen  is  somewhat  misrepresenting  Germany's  attitude. 
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was  in  itself  not  a  source  of  discontent  to  the  German  people, 
they  were  undeniably  disappointed  that  the  United  States  did 
not  thereupon  cede  her  Samoan  claims  to  Germany.  The  latter 
was  far  from  grudging  America  the  fruits  of  her  victory  in  the 
present  war  or  her  position  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
Germany  was  willing  to  support  her  in  the  peace  negotiations, 
provided  the  United  States  would  not  oppose  Germany's 
modest  aspirations.  Richthofen  then  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  history  of  the  world  during  the  next  century  would  in 
large  measure  be  determined  by  a  proper  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany  at  the  close  of  the 
Spanish- American  War.  If  the  United  States  should  take  a 
hostile  stand  towards  Germany  and  form  an  alliance  with 
Britain,  this  would  lead  to  a  coalition  of  France,  Russia,  and 
Germany  and  a  feverish  enlargement  of  fleets.  Thus  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  to  maintain  its  armaments  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  a  German-American 
agreement  would  be  more  likely  to  promote  peace  and  dis- 
armament, for  there  would  be  little  danger  of  a  war  so  long  as 
Germany  could  find  it  possible  through  a  friendly  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States  to  avoid  joining  Britain  on  the  one 
side  or  Russia  and  France  on  the  other.  Only  by  a  rapproche- 
ment with  Germany  could  the  United  States,  without  expendi- 
tures for  preparedness  and  without  bringing  its  own  peculiar 
institutions  into  jeopardy,  fully  and  completely  realize  its 
colonial  aspirations. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  of  White,  Richthofen  named 
the  places  which  he  "personally  imagined"  that  Germany  would 
like  to  obtain;  namely,  full  possession  of  the  Samoan  and 
Caroline  Islands — chiefly  from  considerations  of  national  sensi- 
tiveness— and  maritime  fulcra  in  the  Philippines  and  perhaps 
in  the  Sulus. 

The  entire  interview  was  reported  to  have  been  very  cordial, 
White  having  agreed  with  Richthofen  in  every  respect.  White 
declared  that  he  believed  German  aspirations  to  be  legitimate 
and  perceived  in  German  territorial  expansion  a  means  of 
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bringing  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  mankind.  He  recognized 
that  the  acquisition  of  coaling  stations  in  the  Pacific  was 
essential  to  Germany  and  he  would  support  her  wishes  in 
Washington.43 

Despatches  from  Holleben  brought  no  definite  information, 
for  he  had  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  colonial  aims  of  the 
United  States.  He  reported  that  the  parties  had  no  fixed  pro- 
gramme, but  that  the  administration  was  more  disposed  than 
the  politicians  to  comply  with  German  desires.  He  thought 
that  the  seizure  of  any  Spanish  possession  by  Germany  would, 
at  the  moment  he  was  writing,  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act. 
He  recommended  that  negotiations  relating  to  commercial  dif- 
ferences should  be  taken  up  at  once  in  a  spirit  of  cordiality 
in  order  that  all  grounds  for  hostility  might  be  removed.44 

At  length,  on  July  13,  Hatzfeldt  decided  to  discuss  with 
John  Hay  the  colonial  issue  and  future  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  He  found  Hay's  attitude  far  less 
satisfactory  than  had  been  that  of  White.  Differing  from  the 
latter,  Hay  maintained  that  the  United  States  had  great  inter- 
ests in  Samoa  and  ought  not  to  give  them  up.  He  also  hinted 
that,  contrary  to  former  intentions,  his  government  might  see 
fit  to  retain  the  Philippines.  Hatzfeldt  was  even  doubtful 
whether  Hay  would  recommend  to  Washington  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  German  interests  in  the  Pacific.45 

About  July  25  White,  apparently  moved  by  the  tone  of 
American  press  items,  informed  Richthofen,  in  a  personal  con- 
ference, that  his  government  entertained  friendly  feelings  to- 
wards Germany,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
held  nothing  in  its  hands  as  yet,  a  discussion  of  the  colonial 
question  appeared  premature.  As  a  personal  suggestion  White 
added  that  the  situation  might  be  improved  if  the  German 
vessels  at  Manila  Bay  would  move  back  and  forth  in  the  neigh- 

43  Ibid.,   XV,    53-58.     For   Samoan   negotiations,   see  ibid.,   XIV,   ch.   96.      White 
was  not  an  imperialist,  but  he  desired  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii  and  a  few  coaling 
stations   in    the   Pacific. 

44  Ibid.,  pp.   59-60,  65-66.     Despatches  undated  but  arriving  in  Berlin  on  July  13 
and  28,   1898. 

45  Ibid.,  XV,  60-61. 
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borhood  instead  of  remaining  stationary.  Richthofen  merely 
replied  that  these  vessels  had  been  sent  solely  to  protect  Ger- 
man subjects  and  commercial  interests  and  that  the  German 
admiral  at  Manila  ought  to  know  how  many  vessels  he  needed. 
As  a  proof  of  Diederichs's  reasonable  disposition  Richthofen 
mentioned  the  recent  recall  of  the  "Irene'*  from  service  in  the 
Philippines.46 

When  White  and  Richthofen  met  again,  the  latter,  with 
Billow's  approval,  expressed  regret  that  the  American  Ambas- 
sador had  made  the  remark  about  the  German  vessels  at 
Manila.  He  said  that  if  it  should  become  known,  it  would 
offend  both  the  German  people  and  the  Emperor,  especially 
since  the  Kaiser  was  just  as  little  disposed  as  the  United  States 
to  suffer  encroachments  upon  his  rights.  White  begged  Richt- 
hofen not  to  report  this  purely  personal  remark  to  the  Em- 
peror, but  to  consider  it  as  unspoken.  He  declared  that  his 
only  purpose  had  been  to  deprive  those  who  had  been  carrying 
on  propaganda  against  Germany,  particularly  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, of  their  chief  argument.  For  the  same  reason  he  had 
dictated  a  denial  of  some  of  their  insinuations  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Staatszeitung,  White  also  promised 
to  suggest  to  Washington  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  terri- 
torial question,  but  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  seem 
not  to  have  taken  place  until  after  the  opening  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  (October,  1898). 47 

Meanwhile  German  diplomacy  busied  itself  in  London  and 
Madrid.  The  opening  days  of  August  found  Hatzfeldt  still 
of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  did  not  desire  to  retain 
any  portion  of  the  Philippines  save  Manila,  which  was  desired 
for  a  coaling  station.  He  queried  whether  Spain  might  not  be 
induced  likewise  to  yield  such  a  station  to  Germany.  He  felt 
that  the  consent  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  to  this 
might  not  be  unattainable  and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
approach  Lord  Salisbury  very  cautiously  on  the  matter.48 

"Ibid.,  XV,  62-64. 
**  Ibid.,  XV,  66-68. 
48  Despatch  of  August  3,  ibid.,  XV,  68-69. 
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But  Richthofen  held  a  different  view  regarding  American 
ambitions.  By  August  5  he  had  become  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  waxing  strength  of  the  annexationist  party  in  the  United 
States.  He  thought,  however,  that  England  would  be 
threatened  more  than  Germany  by  the  expansion  of  the  United 
States  into  the  Pacific  and  that  Japan  might  not  be  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  American  intrusion.  He  therefore  suggested  to 
Hatzfeldt  that  the  neutralization  project  should  be  revived. 
This  would  necessitate  a  coaling  station  for  each  of  the  protect- 
ing powers  and  it  might  also  be  the  means  of  saving  the  natives 
from  the  bloody  revenge  which  the  Spaniards  would  exact  in 
case  the  United  States  perchance  decided  to  withdraw.49 

The  sequel  showed  that  Richthofen  had  correctly  interpreted 
the  growing  ambition  of  the  United  States,  but  he  had  not  pene- 
trated the  mind  of  British  statesmen.  Toward  the  last  of  July 
Salisbury  had  given  Hay  to  understand  that  England  preferred 
to  have  the  United  States  retain  the  Philippines.  When  the 
German  Ambassador  approached  Salisbury  on  August  9,  he 
therefore  found  the  Foreign  Secretary's  attitude  so  negative 
with  reference  to  the  neutralization  scheme  that  he  deemed  it 
unwise  to  reveal  that  he  was  acting  under  the  express  authority 
of  Berlin.50 

But  new  prospects  for  Germany  were  opened  up  through 
Radowitz's  report  from  Madrid  (August  8)  that  Spain  had 
about  decided  to  dispose  of  all  her  distant  colonies.  Richthofen 
instructed  him  forthwith  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the 
Philippines,  the  Sulus,  the  Carolines,  and  other  South  Sea 
Islands,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  Fernando  Po  and  the  Cana- 
ries.51 When  Richthofen  learned  soon  afterwards,  however, 
that  the  Spanish- American  Peace  Protocol  (August  12)  had 
placed  the  fate  of  the  Philippine  group  in  the  hands  of  the 
peace  commission,  his  interest  in  these  islands  appeared  to 
have  diminished.  The  naval  detachment  at  Manila  Bay  was 

«»7fctU,   XV,   69-71. 

60  Hay  to  the  Department  of   State,  July  28,    1898,   MS.   Department  of   State, 
Germany;  Die  Grosse  Politik,  XV,  71-72. 
M  Die  Grosse  Politik,  XV,  72-74. 
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soon  reduced  and  Diederichs  himself  was  ordered  to  Batavia 
to  represent  Germany  at  the  coronation  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands.  Germany  still  entertained  some  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  not  oppose  her  acquisition  of  a  coaling 
station  or  two  somewhere  in  the  archipelago,  but  henceforth 
German  diplomatic  activity  was  directed  principally  towards 
the  Ladrones  (or  Mariannes)  and  the  Carolines.52 

On  August  13,  1898,  Radowitz  was  instructed  to  make 
inquiries  looking  toward  the  purchase  of  Kusaie,  Ponape,  and 
Yap.  Although  the  Spanish  government  deemed  it  unwise  to 
make  a  definite  disposition  of  these  possessions  while  peace 
negotiations  were  in  progress,53  persistent  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  Germany  led  nevertheless  to  the  following  provisional 
agreement  on  September  10,  1898: 

"The  governments  of  Germany  and  Spain  have  agreed  that 
the  Islands  of  Kusaie,  Ponape,  and  Yap,  of  the  Caroline  Archi- 
pelago, shall  be  ceded  to  Germany  for  an  indemnity,  the  amount 
of  which  shall  be  fixed  later.  However,  for  the  final  treaty 
concerning  the  cession  of  said  islands  it  will  be  necessary  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  conference  of  Paris  regarding  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Philippine  archipelago. 

"Until  this  arrangement  can  be  submitted  to  the  constitu- 
tional sanction  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  the 
governments  concerned  pledge  themselves  to  maintain  the 
strictest  secrecy." 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was  postponed  in  order  that 
its  terms  might  not  interfere  with  the  negotiations  of  the 
Spanish  peace  delegates  at  Paris.  The  stipulation  of  secrecy 
resulted  from  the  desire  not  to  irritate  the  United  States  as  well 
as  from  the  fear  that  a  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  pact 
might  rouse  the  ambitions  of  the  other  naval  powers,  especially 
England,  and  thus  endanger  the  remainder  of  Spain's  colonies. 
In  addition  to  this  agreement  to  sell  the  three  Carolines,  the 
Spanish  Minister  of  State  expressed  a  willingness  to  grant  Ger- 

MIbid.,  XV,  74  note. 
"Ibid.,  XV,  74-75. 
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many  favorable  consideration  in  any  future  disposal  of  Spanish 
island  possessions.54 

During  the  session  of  the  Spanish  American  Peace  Con- 
ference which  sat  in  Paris  from  October  1  to  December  10,  the 
Spanish  government  made  at  least  two  appeals  for  German 
backing  against  the  United  States.  Late  in  October,  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador  in  Paris,  Leon  y  Castillo,  approached  his  Ger- 
man colleague,  Count  Munster,  and  inquired  whether  the 
Kaiser  would  support  an  intervention  of  the  powers  in  favor  of 
Spain.  Munster  replied  that  he  had  no  instructions  regarding 
the  matter  but  expressed  his  personal  opinion  that  pressure 
could  be  exerted  neither  in  Paris  nor  in  Washington.  Any 
such  move  would  wound  the  exaggerated  pride  of  the  Yankees 
and  hence  do  more  harm  than  good.  Replying  to  Minister's 
report  of  this  interview  with  Castillo,  Richthofen  informed 
Munster  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Berlin  had  also 
broached  this  subject  and  had  been  told  that  Germany  could 
perhaps  serve  Spanish  interests  best  by  maintaining  an  attitude 
of  reserve  and  avoiding  all  incentives  for  American  suspicion. 
He  directed  Munster  to  make  a  similar  statement  to  Castillo, 
but  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  Spain  to  believe  that  the 
Kaiser  was  greatly  interested  in  seeing  her  emerge  from  the 
conference  with  as  many  colonial  possessions  as  possible,  for 
His  Majesty  was  anxious  that  Spain  should  cherish  a  sentiment 
of  gratitude  towards  Germany.  Again,  on  November  5,  Spain 
raised  a  cry  of  indignation  because  the  United  States  demanded 
the  Philippines  and  the  Sulu  Islands  and  offered  in  return  only 
an  indemnity  of  two  hundred  million  pesetas  or  less.  The 
Spanish  Minister  of  State  urged  an  intervention  of  the  powers 
under  the  leadership  of  Germany  and  Russia,  but  the  German 
Emperor,  who  had  remarked  concerning  the  proposal  of  late 
October  that  intervention  was  out  of  the  question,55  now 
appeared  to  consider  such  a  step  more  absurd  than  ever.56 

"Ibid.,  XV,  75-77. 

55  "Bestimmt   nicht!" 

M"!!Das  fehlte  noch!"      (See  ibid.,  XV,   78-81.) 
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By  November  15,  it  became  evident  that  American  and 
German  interests  were  likely  to  clash  in  other  areas  besides  the 
Philippines.  At  that  time  Miinster  learned  from  the  Peace 
Commissioners  that  the  United  States  desired  a  cable  station 
on  the  Carolines  and  had  therefore  originally  intended  to  de- 
mand all  of  those  islands  from  Spain,  but  out  of  consideration 
for  Germany  had  finally  decided  to  demand  only  one  of  them. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  news  von  Richthofen  instructed  Miinster 
to  inform  the  American  commissioners  frankly  that  if  the  Caro- 
lines should  cease  to  be  Spanish,  Germany  expected  that  they 
should  be  transferred  to  her.  She  felt  that  she  was  entitled  to 
the  group  both  on  account  of  old  claims  and  because  of  large 
German  investments.  Miinster  was  also  directed  to  allude  to 
the  assurance  of  the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1885 
that  the  United  States  claimed  none  of  the  Carolines  and  would 
consider  the  extension  of  her  power  into  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  as  contrary  to  her  long  established  policy.  He  was 
authorized  to  say,  however,  that  the  German  government  would 
be  willing  to  allow  the  United  States  to  establish  a  cable 
station  in  the  Carolines  in  case  the  Ladrones  should  prove 
inappropriate.57 

Miinster  at  once  discussed  the  matter  with  Whitelaw  Reid, 
an  influential  member  of  the  American  peace  delegation.  Reid 
assured  him  that  German  claims  to  the  Carolines  would  be 
respected.  He  said  that  the  United  States  desired  only  one 
island  for  a  cable  station  and  meant  to  negotiate  with  Spain 
for  the  one  best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  probably  Kusaie.58 

The  report  of  this  interview  did  not  allay  German  alarm. 
Kusaie  was  deemed  by  Germany  to  be  the  most  important  of  the 
entire  group,  both  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbors  and  be- 
cause of  its  situation  amidst  the  Carolines  and  the  German 
protectorates  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  New  Guinea. 
Munster  was  therefore  advised  to  point  out  these  and  other 
circumstances  and  to  persuade  Reid  to  use  his  influence  in 

«  Munster  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  November  16,  and  Richthofen  to  Munster, 
November  21,  1898,  ibid.,  XV,  81-83. 

68  See  Richthofen  to  Fiilow,  November  22,  1898,  ibid.,  XV,  81-83. 
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Washington  to  bring  about  a  total  renunciation  of  the  Caro- 
lines. In  return,  Germany  was  ready  to  make  far-reaching 
concessions  to  the  Boston  Missionary  station  at  Kusaie,  con- 
cern for  which  she  supposed  to  be  the  only  motive  "for  Amer- 
ica's desire  to  acquire  the  island.  Miinster  was  also  directed 
to  suggest  that  Germany  felt  that  her  claims  to  the  Sulu  Islands, 
whose  Sultan  had  placed  himself  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
Prussian  King  in  1866,  should  take  precedence  over  those  of 
every  other  power  save  Spain.  If,  however,  the  United  States 
would  fully  comply  with  Germany's  wishes  with  respect  to 
the  Carolines,  the  German  government  would  be  equally  com- 
pliant and  content  itself  with  only  one  of  the  Sulus  (appropri- 
ate for  a  coaling  station).  Lastly,  Miinster  was  instructed  to 
refer  to  the  Anglo-German  treaty  of  1886  which  pronounced 
all  the  islands  now  claimed  by  Germany  to  lie  within  Germany's 
sphere  of  influence.59 

Speck  von  Sternburg,  German  charge  in  Washington,  was 
given  similar  instructions.  He  was  also  directed  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  public  opinion  in  Germany  would  be  deeply 
offended  if  the  United  States  should  take  any  of  the  Caroline 
Islands.  This  would  be  true  above  all  in  the  case  of  Kusaie. 
For  the  sake  of  their  friendship  since  the  days  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  in  view  of  their  future  proximity  in  the  Pacific, 
the  United  States  must  be  urged  to  abandon  the  project.  If  in 
addition  to  such  abandonment  the  United  States  would  grant 
Germany  a  Sulu  island  for  a  coaling  station,  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  two  nations  would  then  be  placed  upon  a  most 
intimate  footing.60 

On  November  28  and  30  Sternburg  had  interviews  with 
Secretary  of  State  Hay.  The  last  of  these  proved  more  satis- 
factory than  the  first.  Hay  assured  the  German  Ambassador, 
during  the  second  interview,  that  the  United  States  valued 
German  friendship  very  highly  and  had  no  intention  of  run- 
ning counter  to  her  wishes.  The  United  States  could  not 
abandon  the  idea  of  securing  a  cable  station  in  the  South 

"Ibid.,  loc.  cit.,  November  22,  1898. 

60  Instructions  of  November  26,  1898,  ibid.,  XV,  85-86. 
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Pacific,  but  she  would  be  willing  to  exchange  Kusaie  for 
another  island — one  of  the  Marshall  group,  for  instance.  The 
American  Government  had  never  intended  to  take  all  the  Caro- 
line islands.  It  might  even  be  willing  to  cede  one  of  the  Sulu 
islands  to  Germany  as  a  favor,  but  not  in  recognition  of  a  legal 
claim,  for  the  Anglo-German  agreement  regarding  the  Sulus 
was  not  deemed  binding  upon  the  United  States.  If  Germany 
had  any  proposals  regarding  the  matter,  Hay  would  be  glad  to 
consider  them.81 

Early  in  December  negotiations  with  Spain  concerning  the 
South  Sea  islands  were  resumed.  The  Spanish  government 
inquired  if  Germany  would  not  prefer  to  buy  all  the  Carolines 
and  then  settle  the  matter  of  an  American  cable  station  with 
the  United  States.  Germany  refused  to  assume  this  responsi- 
bility, but  expressed  a  desire  to  acquire  the  rest  of  the  group, 
the  Pelew  (or  Palao)  islands  included.  She  likewise  evinced 
a  disposition  to  purchase  the  Ladrones  (except  Guam), 
Fernando  Po,  and  one  of  the  Canaries.62 

For  dynastic  reasons  the  Spanish  Government  feared  to 
dispose  of  the  Spanish  islands  adjacent  to  the  African  coast 
when  it  was  just  losing  the  Philippines.  It  also  feared  that 
such  a  step  would  arouse  English  ambitions.  It  did,  however, 
sign  a  secret  provisional  treaty  on  December  21,  which  con- 
siderably enlarged  the  cessions  provided  in  the  secret  agree- 
ment of  September  10.  By  this  December  pact  Spain  agreed 
to  sell  to  Germany,  for  a  sum  to  be  fixed  in  the  future,  not  only 
all  of  the  Carolines,  but  also  the  Pelews  and  the  Ladrones  (exr 
cept  Guam).  Indisposition  to  offend  the  United  States  may 
perhaps  be  seen  in  this  exception  of  Guam  as  well  as  also  in 
the  failure  to  include  Kusaie  in  the  December  agreement  until 
it  was  learned  that  this  island  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
Spanish-American  peace  regulations  signed  on  December  10.63 
Thenceforth,  Germany  felt  justified  in  considering  the  arrange- 

91  Sternburg  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  November  30,  ibid.,  XV,  86-87. 
"Ibid.,  XV,  87-89. 
*Ibid.t  XV,  90-94. 
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ment  with  Spain  as  one  which  solely  and  exclusively  concerned 
the  contracting  parties. 

And  yet  Germany  was  willing  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
the  United  States.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  for  official 
assurance  of  non-interference.  This  she  received  from  John 
Hay,  but  the  American  Secretary  took  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion to  inform  Germany  that  her  former  protest  in  regard 
to  Kusaie  had  caused  displeasure  in  Washington.  Hay  then 
suggested  that  the  United  States  might  take  the  unowned  Wake 
Island  for  a  cable  station,  but  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  its  ade- 
quacy for  the  purpose.  In  case  it  should  prove  inappropriate, 
Hay  remarked  that  the  United  States  would  like  to  negotiate 
with  Germany  for  one  of  the  Marshall  Islands  (Caspar  Rico), 
for  which  she  would  be  glad  to  grant  Germany  a  coaling  station 
on  the  Sulus.64 

Holleben  was  advised  to  tell  Hay,  in  response  to  these  sug- 
gestions, that  Wake  Island  had  always  been  considered  by  Ger- 
many as  a  part  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  but  that  Germany  did 
not  desire  to  press  this  point.  Germany  would  quite  willingly 
cede  Wake  or  Caspar  Rico,  or  even  Eniwetok,  and  hoped  the 
United  States  would  soon  decide  upon  the  island  of  the  Sulu 
group  which  she  preferred  to  transfer  to  Germany.65 

Only  one  more  conference  between  Hay  and  von  Holleben 
is  dealt  with  in  the  published  correspondence.  It  took  place 
early  in  January,  1899,  and  was  unsatisfactory  to  Germany. 
Hay's  attitude  was  far  less  obliging  than  formerly.  He  alluded 
again  to  Kusaie,  or  Strong  Island  as  he  called  it,  remarking 
that  it  was  the  most  appropriate  place  for  an  American  cable 
station.  He  likewise  intimated  that  Germany  should  be  con- 
tent with  the  lease  of  a  coaling  station  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago 
and  spoke  of  the  irritation  that  would  arise  in  the  Cabinet  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  these  negotiations  become 
known  before  the  ratification  of  the  Spanish-American  Peace 
Treaty.66 

"Ibid.,  XV,  94-97. 

«5  Biilow  to  Holleben,  January  3  and  12,  1899,  ibid.,  XV,  97-98. 

M  Holleben  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  undated  but  received  on  January  15,   1899. 
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Biilow  thought  that  Hay  was  influenced  by  the  storm  of 
indignation  against  Germany  then  passing  over  the  United 
States,  chiefly  roused  by  the  large  meat-packing  industries 
which  resented  the  new  German  meat-inspection  law.67  In  his 
comment  to  the  Kaiser  on  this  interview  Biilow  suggested  that 
Germany  should  not  allow  herself  to  be  driven  to  new  con- 
cessions because  of  this  rekindling  spirit  of  animosity.  America 
had  already  officially  declared  through  the  Paris  Peace  Com- 
mission that  she  had  abandoned  her  Kusaie  project  in  favor 
of  Germany  and  that  arrangements  concerning  the  South  Sea 
Islands  now  left  to  Spain  were  a  purely  Spanish-German 
affair.68  There  was  no  reason  why  Germany  should  re-open 
this  question,  nor  should  she  condescend  to  enter  upon  nego- 
tiations for  a  lease  of  a  coaling  station  on  the  Sulu  Archipelago 
in  exchange  for  a  lease  to  America  of  a  coaling  station  on 
Kusaie  when  a  Sulu  island  had  already  been  adjudged  to  her  in 
principle.69 

Biilow  was  plainly  piqued.  Perhaps  his  attitude  may  be 
further  explained  by  the  rumor  of  a  revolt  of  the  natives  in 
Ponape,  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  American  missionaries. 
Biilow  feared  that  the  United  States  might  be  persuaded  by 
the  Boston  missionary  station  to  interfere  and  thus  get  a  perma- 
nent hold  upon  the  island.  He  accordingly  recommended  that 
a  German  Man-of-War  be  stationed  in  the  Carolines  until  their 
future  should  be  decided.  The  Emperor  first  gave  his  consent, 
but  soon  afterwards  canceled  the  order  because  of  the  crisis 
threatened  by  the  Fashoda  Incident  and  of  anxiety  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  the  United  States.  He  said  that  "it  was  now  the 
task  of  diplomacy  to  avoid  difficulties  and  misunderstandings 
with  the  United  States  so  long  as  that  was  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Empire."70 

67  Keim,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  IV,  discusses  these  commercial  difficulties  at  some  length. 
See  also  U.  S.  For.  Relations  (1896-1898),  index. 

88  See  Bulow  to  Holleben,  December  28,  1898,  ibid.,  XV,  94-96. 

TO  Bulow  to  Wilhelm  II,  January   15,  1899,  ibid.,  XV,  99-101. 

70  Ibid.,  XV,  99-101.  This  corresponds  to  Billow's  statement,  made  in  1914,  that 
friction  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  "reached  its  height  in  February, 
1899,  so  that  it  seemed  desirable  strongly  to  advocate  preparations  for  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  nations.  .  .  ."  (Imperial  Germany,  New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead,  1914,  p.  50). 
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The  negotiations  respecting  the  South  Sea  Islands  were 
then  brought  to  a  speedy  and  definite  conclusion.  On  February 
4,  1899,  Germany  agreed  to  pay  Spain  twenty-five  million 
pesetas  for  the  Caroline,  the  Pelew,  and  the  Ladrones  Islands 
(except  Guam).  Spain  also  bound  herself  to  allow  Germany, 
in  addition  to  these  concessions,  to  have  first  option  in  case  the 
Spanish  government  ever  decided  to  alienate  Fernando  Po.71 
The  treaty  was  finally  ratified  in  June,  1899 — almost  three 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  which  concluded 
the  Spanish-American  War.72  The  United  States  had  not 
acquired  a  cable  station  in  the  Carolines,  but  neither  had  Ger- 
many obtained  a  coaling  station  in  the  Sulus,  which  went  to  the 
United  States  along  with  the  Philippines  and  Guam.  More- 
over, on  January  17,  1899  an  American  Man-of-War  had 
seized  Wake  Island,73  in  spite  of  the  German  contention  that  it 
was  in  reality  a  part  of  the  Marshall  group. 

What  generalizations  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  European  Powers  and  especially  of  Germany  in  this 
second  phase  of  the  Spanish- American  War?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Germany  was  more  deeply  interested  than  in  the 
matter  of  Cuban  mediation.  The  Government  revealed,  how- 
ever, neither  an  overweening  eagerness  to  interfere  nor  a  policy 
of  adventurous  agressiveness.  Neither  the  Filipino  insurgents 
nor  Spain  herself  could  tempt  it  to  take  over  the  Philippines  as 
a  protectorate  or  in  escrow.  Nor  does  Germany  appear  to  have 
sought  to  defeat  American  interests  in  the  Philippines.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  German  diplomats  or  even  American  states- 
men themselves  knew  what  these  interests  were,  and  plans  for 
neutralization  or  division  of  the  islands  were  dictated  less  by 
the  wish  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  United  States  than  by 
the  desire — which  seems  to  have  been  the  primary  motive  of 
all  of  Germany's  activities  during  the  second  phase  of  the 
Spanish-American  War — to  secure  either  a  fair  share  of  the 

»  Ibid.,  XV,  102-103. 

""Ibid.,  XV,  104-105  and  notes;  French  Ensor  Chadwick,  The  Relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  (New  York:  Scribners,  1909)  II,  427-473. 

73  John  Bassett  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office,  1906,  I.  '''. 
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Spanish  spoils  during  the  general  distribution  or  compensation 
elsewhere.  Aggressiveness  here  related  as  much  to  other 
powers  as  to  the  United  States.  In  fact  Germany  appears  to 
have  preferred,  after  the  first  of  July,  to  reach  her  ends — 
which  Andrew  D.  White  more  than  once  pronounced  legiti- 
mate— in  harmony  with  the  United  States  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle  of  "live  and  let  live."  The  impartial  historian 
will  perhaps  record  the  view  that  Germany  was  fully  as  moder- 
ate as  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  phase  of  this  war  with 
Spain.  Of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that  Germany's  moder- 
ation was  due  in  part  to  the  coldness  with  which  all  projects 
for  neutralization  and  distribution  of  the  spoils  were  received 
by  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Spain  and  in  part  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  of  American  friendship.  Possibly  Germany 
might  have  been  more  aggressive  if  international  combinations 
and  attitudes  had  been  different,  but  here  again  one  enters  the 
realm  of  speculation;  and,  besides,  it  was  an  era  characterized 
by  lust  for  colonies  on  the  part  of  all  the  Powers.  Even  Ger- 
many's secret  colonial  treaties  with  Spain  lose  something  of 
their  sinister  aspect — if  indeed  this  is  not  too  strong  a  term — 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  not  binding  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  And  if  Admiral  Diederichs's  conduct 
at  Manila  Bay  was  really  offensive,  it  was  out  of  harmony  with 
the  course  pursued  by  his  superiors  at  Berlin. 

With  reference  to  the  entire  war  it  must  be  concluded  that 
official  Germany,  whatever  their  desires  and  aspirations,  ob- 
served a  neutrality  which,  in  the  words  of  Andrew  D.  White, 
was  neither  "cold  nor  grudging"  but  "all  that  could  be  de- 
sired."74 The  Kaiser  and  his  diplomatic  staff  had  monarchical 
interests  to  protect  and  colonial  ambitions  to  realize,  but  they 
also  saw  the  importance  of  avoiding  the  hostility  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  proper  to  note  also  that  the  documents  from  the  German 
archives  do  not  justify  a  change  of  view  with  respect  to  British 
attitude.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  British  naval  officer 
at  Manila  Bay  (Captain  Chichester)  was  friendly,  that  the 

74  See  his  Leipzig  Speech  of  July  4,  1898,  and  his  Autobiography,  II,  168. 
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Royal  family  was  sympathetic,  that  the  press  was  generally 
favorable,  that  Colonial  Secretary  Joseph  Chamberlain  actually 
suggested  an  Anglo-American  alliance  in  a  speech  made  at  Bir- 
mingham on  May  13,  1898,  and  that  Ambassador  Hay  believed 
that  the  United  States  "could  have  [had]  the  practical  as- 
sistance of  the  British  Navy,"  if  this  had  been  desired.75  Ex- 
cept for  the  contention  that  Pauncefote  took  the  initiative  in 
an  attempt  to  obtain  joint  condemnation  of  America's  war  upon 
Spain,  the  German  documents  tend  to  confirm  the  deep  sympa- 
thy of  Britain.  After  April  14,  1898,  German  officials  observed 
this  attitude  on  every  hand ;  and  even  in  regard  to  the  Paunce- 
fote incident  itself  they  convey  the  impression  that  the  Ambas- 
sador acted  with  the  intention  of  drawing  the  Continental 
powers  into  an  awkward  position  with  reference  to  the  United 
States. 

As  for  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  Russia,  it  would  seem 
that  they  played  little  more  than  a  minor  role.  Germany  agreed 
to  the  joint  mediatory  note  of  April  6  largely  to  please  Austria76 
and  declined  to  participate  in  the  proposed  joint  action  of 
April  14  largely  because  Russia  disapproved  the  step.  Simi- 
larly, it  appears  that  she  abstained  from  pressing  the  neutraliza- 
tion project  on  one  occasion  mainly  because  it  was  coldly  re- 
ceived by  France77  and  Russia.  Yet  the  documents  make  it 
clear  that  she  was  usually  most  concerned  with  the  attitude  of 
England  and  the  United  States. 

™  Reuter,  op.  cit.;  R.  B.  Mowat,  The  Diplomatic  Relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
the   United  States  (1925),  p.  280;  and  authorities  cited  by  each. 

76  The  London  Times   (1925)   correspondent  at  Vienna  in  1898  said  in  1924  that 
the    Austrian    Ambassador    to    Rome   was    very    hostile   towards   the    United    States. 
"With  an  acrimony  rare  in  a  man  of  his  courteous  temperament,  he  animadverted 
on    the   criminal    shortsightedness    of   England   in   not   opposing   the   designs   of   the 
United  States.     He  assured  me  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  like  the  German 
Emperior,  believed  that  the  moment  had  come  for  the   States  of  Europe  jointly  to 
make  a  stand  against  American  high-handedness,  and  to  bring  the  Uinted  States  to 
reason.     Indeed  if  England  persisted  in  maintaining  her  foolish  attitude,  which  was 
really  encouraging  the  United   States  to  flout  Europe,  she  might  find  that  Europe 
would  turn  against  her.     Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  Russia  would  be 
ready  to  join  in  a   European   manifestation,  and,  if  England  would  play   her  part, 
Italy  might  join  too.     Baron  Pasetti   [the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  to  Rome] 
therefore    urged    me  to   represent  to  the   British   public  the   extreme   expediency  of 
concerted  European  action  lest  an  opportunity  be  let  slip  that  might  never  recur." 
(Quoted  in  Mowat,  op.  cit.,  p.  281.) 

77  France's  transmission   of    the   Spanish    request   for   peace    (August,    1898)    was 
purely  a  formal  matter. 


III.  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE 
PANAMA  CONGRESS 

BY  GUION  GRIFFIS  JOHNSON 

It  is  a  matter  of  significance  that  two  years  after  President 
Monroe  delivered  to  Congress  his  famous  message  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1823,  interpretations  of  its  content  and  meaning  were 
made  which  differed  remarkably  from  the  original  conception 
of  it.1  President  Adams,  who  had  held  the  cabinet  office  of 
major  importance  in  the  Monroe  administration,  was  himself 
the  first  to  place  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  Monroe  declaration. 
In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  December  26,  1825,  the 
President  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  United  States  being 
represented  at  the  Panama  Congress  and  indicated  that  this 
conference  of  American  states  might  take  some  action  upon 
the  Monroe  message.  Interpretations  of  the  Monroe  message 
by  Congress  and  by  the  press  quickly  followed.  They  are 
important  in  that  this  was  the  first  official  analysis  of  the 
declaration  and  the  first  popular  examination  of  it. 

After  the  Panama  question  had  been  under  heavy  fire  in 
Congress  for  more  than  three  months,  the  National  Intelligencer 
expressed  the  thoughts  of  many  when  it  wrote  editorially  in  its 
issue  of  March  28,  1826 : 

The  late  President's  Message  to  Congress  of  December  2,  1823, 
which  we  never  were  able  to  satisfactorily  expound  to  ourselves, 
though  it  seemed  to  pass  uncontradicted  at  the  time,  was  pregnant 
with  more  momentous  doctrines,  than  any  one  of  our  State  Papers 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  ...  It  will  require  more 

1  For  works  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  see:  Shepherd,  W.  R.,  "The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine Reconsidered,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  XXXIX,  36-66;  Moore,  John  Bassett, 
The  Principles  of  American  Diplomacy;  Alvarez,  Alejandro,  The  Monroe  Doctrine; 
Bingham,  H.,  The  Monroe  Doctrine— an  Obsolete  Shibboleth;  Edgington,  T.  B., 
The  Monroe  Doctrine;  Hart,  A.  B.,  The  Monroe  Doctrine — an  Interpretation;  Root, 
E.,  Latin  America  and  the  United  States,  Addresses  on  International  Subjects; 
Thomas,  David  Y.,  One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and  in  Spanish: 
Cardenas,  Raul  de.,  La  politica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  en  el  continente  americano; 
Garcia  Merou,  Martin,  Historia  de  la  diplomacia  americana:  politica  international 
de  los  Estados  Unidos;  Lobo,  Helio,  De  Monr6e  a  Rio  Branco;  Pereyra,  Carlos, 
El  mito  de  Monrde. 
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than  one  reading,  even  with  the  additional  light  we  now  have,  to 
perceive  the  whole  effect  of  this  official  declaration.  We  perfectly 
well  remember  to  have  read  over  this  passage  once,  twice,  and  again, 
in  the  week  following  the  date  of  it,  and  to  have  put  to  ourserves 
the  question,  whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  aspiration  of  an 
abstract  sentiment,  or  the  deliberate  expression  of  a  fixed  purpose; 
whether,  in  short,  we  were,  or  were  not,  on  the  case  occurring,  to 
suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  maintain  by  force  what  we  had 
asserted  as  incontrovertibly  true. 

Two  years  earlier  the  National  Intelligencer  had  remarked 
that  the  President's  message  was  creating  a  sensation  wherever 
it  was  read.2  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  representative  from  Illinois, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Panama  Mission  spoke  of  the  message  as 
a  "declaration  hailed  throughout  this  country  with  perhaps  an 
imprudent  enthusiasm."3  Within  a  week  after  the  Monroe 
message  had  been  delivered,  at  least  thirty  thousand  copies  of 
it  had  been  printed  and  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  country. 
An  anonymous  writer  said  in  the  North  American  Review  that 
the  pledge  of  the  President  concerning  the  South  American 
countries  might  be  "considered  as  sacred  and  permanent,  so 
far  as  the  warm  and  universal  approbation  of  the  country  when 
it  was  given,  may  be  regarded  as  clothing  it  with  that  char- 
acter."4 In  discussing  that  part  of  the  message  "where  the 
president  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  'allied  powers'  may 
attempt  an  extension  of  their  'political  system*  to  Mexico  and 
the  South  American  states,"  Niles'  Weekly  Register  warns 
Congress  that  "the  present  is  not  a  time  to  triflle  or  tamper  with 
our  means  of  defence  .  .  .  their  efficiency  should  be  kept  up 
and  increased."5  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  De- 
cember 24,  1823,  a  resolution  asking  the  President  to  lay  before 
the  House  such  information  as  he  might  possess  relative  to  the 
determination  of  any  sovereign  or  combination  of  sovereigns 
to  assist  Spain  in  the  subjugation  of  her  late  colonies.6 

3  National  Intelligencer,  Dec.   11,  1823. 

*  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  XXX,  87.     April  1,   1826. 

*  North  American  Review,  13:  174. 

5  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  XXV,  209.     Dec.  6,   1823. 

*  Ibid.,  p.   318,  January   17,    1824. 
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In  England  the  message  was  received,  Lord  Brougham 
declared,  "not  only  with  satisfaction  but  with  enthusiasm."  In 
those  Hispanic-American  countries  which  seem  to  have  heard 
of  the  declaration,  it  was  supported  both  by  the  governing 
powers  and  by  public  opinion.7  Less  than  two  months  after 
the  message  had  been  pronounced,  January  20,  1824,  Henry 
Clay  introduced  into  the  House  a  joint  resolution  which 
followed  closely  the  words  of  the  President : 

That  the  people  of  these  States  would  not  see,  without  serious 
inquietude,  any  forcible  interposition  by  the  Allied  Powers  of  Europe 
in  behalf  of  Spain,  to  reduce  to  their  former  subjection  those  parts 
of  the  continent  of  America  which  have  proclaimed  and  established 
for  themselves,  respectively,  independent  governments,  and  which 
have  been  solemnly  recognized  by  the  United  States.8 

On  January  24,  Joel  R.  Poinsett  introduced  a  similar  reso- 
lution in  the  House  which,  together  with  that  of  Clay,  was 
"intended  to  give  a  more  distinct  expression  of  opinion"  and 
"make  the  impression  general,  that  we  were  in  accord  as  it 
regarded  resistance  to  any  attempt  on  this  continent/'9  But  on 
May  26,  Mr.  Clay  announced  that  he  "should  continue  to 
abstain  from  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  his 
resolution"  which  "proposed  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  an  attack  supposed  to  be  meditated  by 
Allied  Europe  upon  the  independence  of  Spanish  America," 
that  events  since  the  President's  message  tended  to  show  that 
"if  such  a  purpose  was  ever  seriously  entertained,  it  has  been 
relinquished,"  and  that  to  pass  the  resolution  "in  the  absence 
of  any  sufficient  evidence"  of  such  an  abominable  purpose  might 

»  Alvarez,  Alejandro,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  New  York,  1924,  pp.  10-12. 

•Annals  of  Congress,  1823-24,  I,   1104. 

•  Explanation  made  by  J.  S.  Johnston,  senator  from  Louisiana,  in  the  debate  on 
the  Panama  Mission.  Cong.  Debates,  19  Cong.  1  sess.,  1825-26,  II,  part  1,  p.  226. 
Mr.  Poinsett's  resolution  was  as  follows: 

"That  this  House  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  President,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  hemisphere,  and  would  view  any  attempts  to  oppress  or  control  the  free 
Governments  of  America,  South  of  us,  by  the  allied  Powers  of  Europe,  as  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  any  Power,  other  than 
that  of  Spain,  alone  and  unassisted,  will  meet  its  cordial  support." 
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be  thought  "unfriendly,  if  not  offensive/'10  Nothing  more 
definite  was  said  or  done  on  this  subject  in  Congress  for  more 
than  two  years.  Although  President  Monroe's  message  was 
referred  to  by  Secretary  Clay  on  several  occasions  in  dealing 
with  foreign  countries,  neither  the  public  nor  the  legislative 
department  of  the  government  was  aware  that  any  such  use 
had  been  made  of  it.11  The  most  important  of  these  instances 
was  the  note  which  Mr.  Clay  addressed  to  Mr.  Everett,  min- 
ister to  Spain,  April  27,  1825,  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  a  European  power.  In  taking  the 
position  that  the  United  States  would  prefer  that  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  should  remain  dependent  on  Spain,  the  Secretary 
of  State  foreshadowed  the  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine which  President  Polk  was  later  to  make.  The  substance 
of  the  note  which  Mr.  Clay  sent  to  the  United  States  minister 
to  Spain  is  as  follows  :12 

If  the  war  should  continue  between  Spain  and  the  new  republics, 
and  those  islands  should  become  the  object  and  the  theater  of  it, 
their  fortunes  have  such  a  connection  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  that  they  could  not  be  indifferent  spectators;  and  the 
possible  contingencies  of  such  a  protracted  war  might  bring  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  duties  and  obligations,  the  per- 
formance of  which,  however  painful  it  should  be,  they  might  not  be 
at  liberty  to  decline. 

No  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  Monroe  message  was 
made  until  the  question  of  sending  delegates  to  the  Panama 
Congress  arose.  In  1824,  when  Bolivar  was  president  of  Peru, 
he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  governments  of  Hispanic-Amer- 
ica inviting  them  to  meet  in  Panama  in  order  to  outline  the 
bases  of  a  pact  of  union,  association,  and  confederation.  The 
idea  of  a  union  or  confederation  of  all  the  states  of  Hispanic- 

10  Annals  of  Congress,   1823-24,   II,  2763. 

11  For    such    instances    see    Moore,    John    Bassett,    Digest    of   International   Law, 
Washington:   1906,  VI,  pp.   412-416;   434;  457-458. 

u  Ibid.,  p.  447.  Mr.  Clay  wrote  on  Oct.  25,  1825  to  Mr.  Brown,  minister  to 
France,  that  the  United  States  "could  not  consent  to  the  occupation"  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  "by  any  other  European  power  than  Spain,  under  any  contingency  what- 
ever." Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  V,  855. 
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America  seems  to  have  been  dominant  in  the  thoughts  of  many 
statesmen  of  those  countries.  It  was  enunciated  in  1810  by 
the  Chileans,  Martinez  de  Rozas  and  Egafia,  by  the  Govern- 
ment Council  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the  credentials  of  Alvarez 
Jonte,  their  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  Santiago  de  Chile, 
and  by  Bernardo  O'Higgins  in  his  Manifesto  to  the  People  of 
Chile,  May  5,  1818.13  Bolivar,  however,  consistently  empha- 
sized this  idea  more  than  any  other  leader.  He  invited  the 
republics  of  the  continent  in  1822  to  draw  up  treaties  of  "union, 
association  and  perpetual  confederation."  Colombia  actually 
concluded  such  treaties  with  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America.  The  Panama  Congress  was  called  to  set  forth  the 
principles  of  the  confederation  which  was  proposed  in  these 
treaties.  The  United  States  was  also  invited  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent  Santander  to  be  represented  at  the  Congress,  for  it  was 
proposed  to  enunciate  principles  similar  to  the  Monroe  message 
and  to  discuss  means  for  abolishing  the  slave  traffic.14 

President  Adams  accepted  the  invitation  for  the  United 
States  and  in  his  special  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject 
outlined  the  objects  of  the  proposed  conference.  But  the  man- 

13  For  a  copy  of  these  documents  see  Alvarez,   The  Monroe  Doctrine,  pp.   132, 
133,  134. 

14  Congress  had  serious  objections  to  the  United  States  being  represented  at  the 
Panama  Congress  because  of  the  informal  manner  in  which  the  invitation  was  ex- 
tended and   the  lack  of   deference   showed   the   United   States.      The  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  upon  this  point  is  as  follows: 

"The  negotiations  previously  entered  into  between  the  new  States,  were  brought 
to  a  close,  and  conventions  providing  for  the  objects  of  the  proposed  Congress,  were 
actually  concluded,  some  of  them  so  far  back  as  the  6th  day  of  July,  1822.  ...  It 
thus  appears,  that,  after  every  thing  relative  to  the  meeting  of  the  proposed  Con- 
gress had  been  settled,  by  formal  negotiations  and  treaties  between  themselves,  the 
United  States  have  been  thus  loosely  invited  by  the  other  American  States,  as  if 
in  mere  courtesy,  to  attend  its  deliberations.  .  .  .  The  Committee  are  well  aware 
that  the  interest  and  character  of  free  States,  should  never  be  permitted  to  rest 
upon  matters  of  mere  fastidious  etiquette  and  ceremonious  observance;  but  even  in 
the  intercourse  between  individuals,  and  much  more  in  that  between  sovereignties, 
there  is  a  point  at  which  form  becomes  substance,  and  when  scrupulous  attention, 
to  the  most  minute  ceremonials  that  comity  and  respect  exact,  is  due  to  the  sacred 
character  and  dignity  of  the  Republic."  Senate  Executive  Document,  No.  68,  pp. 
72-73.  19th  Cong.  1st.  Sess. 

It  is  probable  that  Bolivar  did  not  desire  the  presence  of  the  United  States  at 
this  Congress.  Peru  la  Croix,  one  of  Bolivar's  officers,  records  in  his  diary  that  the 
General  in  conversation  with  him  on  this  point  stated  that  he  had  not  included  the 
United  States  in  his  plans.  He  had  assembled  the  Congress  as  only  a  piece  of 
bravado  ( fanfarronada) .  Peru  la  Croix,  L.,  Diario  de  Bucaramanga,  Paris:  1912. 
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ner  in  which  the  mission  was  presented  to  Congress  made  it  a 
matter  of  opposition  to  the  administration  to  refuse  it.15  The 
proposition  caused  unusual  excitement,  and  on  all  sides  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  important  subject  before  the  gov- 
ernment since  its  foundation,  not  excepting  the  War  of  1812.16 
Public  interest  in  the  matter,  however,  was  not  aroused  until 
the  contention  in  the  Senate,  carried  on  behind  closed  doors, 
was  rumored  abroad.  Newspapers  scolded  the  Senate  for  at- 
taching so  much  importance  to  a  matter  from  which  "no  par- 
ticular benefit"  would  result  "beyond  a  mere  interchange  of 
courtesies  with  our  sister  republics."17  But  as  the  debates  con- 
tinued violently  in  both  Houses,  the  people  became  agitated. 
Senator  Benton,  who  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Panama  Mis- 
sion, later  described  the  subject  as  one  giving  rise  to  grave 
questions.  "It  inflamed  the  passions  of  parties  and  individuals, 
raised  a  tempest  before  which  Congress  bent,  made  bad  feeling 
between  the  President  and  the  Senate;  and  led  to  a  duel  be- 
tween Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Clay."18  The  nomination  of 
Richard  Clark  Anderson  of  Kentucky  was  finally  confirmed 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  17  and  that  of  John  Sergeant  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  a  vote  of  26  to  18.  Colonel  Benton  admits  the  vote 
to  have  been  a  party  one,  "the  democracy,  as  a  party,  being 
against  it."  "But  of  those  of  the  party  who  voted  for  it,"  the 
Senator  said  later,  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
party  defeat,  "there  was  afterwards,  either  to  themselves  or 
relatives,  some  large  dispensations  of  executive  patronage."19  ' 
In  the  House  the  vote  for  the  administration  measure  was  on 
most  occasions  99  to  94,  but  on  the  final  passage  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  late  in  April  it  was  134  to  62.  During  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  the  House  rejected  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  the  McLane  Amendment  which  was  a 
qualification  on  the  power  of  the  executive  to  instruct  the 

18  Benton,  Thomas  H.,  Thirty  Years'  View,  Or  a  History  of  the  Working  of  the 
American   Government  for   Thirty   Years,  New  York:    1854,  I,  65-69. 
™Cong.  Debates,   1825-26,   II,  part   1,  p.  342. 
"National   Intelligencer,   Jan.  26,    1826;    March   16,    1826. 
18  Benton,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  56. 
"Ibid.,  p.   66. 
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ministers  and  to  bind  the  United  States  government  to  action. 
Later  the  qualification  was  agreed  to,  but  finally  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.20 

The  debates  turned  not  on  the  persons  nominated  but  on 
the  mission  itself.  The  occasion  gave  rise  to  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  of  national  policy,  the  importance  of  which 
has  survived  the  subject  which  gave  rise  to  them.  Prominent 
among  these  significant  questions  was  the  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  message  of  1823.  The  interpretation  of  this  declaration 
gave  rise  to  considerable  surprise  in  some  quarters.  Colonel 
Benton  observed  that  the  new  interpretation  had  entirely  modi- 
fied "this  'Monroe  doctrine1  (according  to  which  it  has  been  of 
late  believed  that  the  United  States  were  to  stand  guard  over 
the  two  Americas,  and  repulse  all  intrusive  colonists  from 
their  shores)." 

Students  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  prone  to  dismiss  this 
first  public  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  message  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  colored  by  party  strife.21  It  has  been  overlooked, 

30  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable conjecture  by  the  press.  Some  cry  of  bargain  was  heard  which  occasioned 
several  who  had  changed  their  votes  to  write  letters  of  explanation  to  the  public. 
Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  who  voted  for  the  measure,  explained  the  vote  in  a  short 
speech  in  the  House  April  25: 

"The  Panama  question  had  been  met,  and  its  nature  and  character  tested  by 
the  vote  upon  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Me- 
Lane).  That  amendment,  after  full  and  elaborate  discussion,  had  been  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  99  to  94.  ...  The  opinion  of  this  house  was  expressed  in  language  too 
strong  to  be  misunderstood,  and  too  powerful  to  be  disregarded.  The  friends  of 
the  measure  then  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  upon  the  table.  .  .  . 
On  the  next  morning,  by  a  counter-march  upon  the  right-wing,  eighty-three  mem- 
bers, who  were  for  the  mission  in  its  unrestricted  sense,  went  over  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  united  with  the  sixty-two  who  were  opposed  to  the  mission  as  wholly 
inexpedient:  and  thus  the  two  extremes,  uniting  for  different  reasons,  produced  the 
result  of  143  votes  against  the  expediency  of  the  mission,  leaving  54  who  were  in 
favor  of  it,  restricted  as  it  was  by  the  vote  of  the  house. 

"The  house  then  took  up  the  bill  appropriating  the  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  mission,  and  it  passed  to  a  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  134  to  62.  The  eighty 
members  who  had  just  voted  the  mission  inexpedient  united  with  the  fifty-four  who 
had  voted  for  the  resolution  as  amended.  The  journals  of  this  house,  by  this 
shifting  and  changing  sides,  is  made  to  speak  a  language  contrary  to  the  deliberate 
judgments  of  a  majority  of  the  members."  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  XXX,  248. 
June  3,  1826. 

21  See  Edgington,  T.  F.,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  Boston,  1905,  pp.  55-59.  Thomas, 
David  Y.,  One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  New  York,  1923,  pp.  48-50. 

The    contemporary    press    also    emphasized    the    party    conflict    involved    in    the 
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however,  that  both  those  who  favored  and  those  who  opposed 
sending  ministers  to  the  Panama  Congress  were  in  accord  as 
to  their  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  message.22  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  this  accord  was  more  of  an  agreement  as  to 
what  the  Monroe  message  was  not  than  as  to  what  was  posi- 
tively involved  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  debates  in  Congress, 
the  messages  of  President  Adams  and  the  papers  of  Secretary 
Clay,  the  invitations  and  replies  of  the  various  governments 
concerning  the  Panama  Congress,  all  give  an  interpretation 
to  the  message  contrary  to  the  conception  of  it  held  by  the 
average  American  reader  in  1823.  The  Baltimore  American 
wrote  in  the  heat  of  the  debate  in  the  House  that  if  President 
Monroe's  message  was  not  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  "to  prevent  all  attempts  made  by  any  other  European 
power  than  Spain  to  reduce  the  South  American  Republics, 
we  confess  ourselves  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  words."23 
The  Maryland  State  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  favoring 
the  Panama  Mission  as  did  also  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.24 

Panama  question.  "Heaven  forbid,"  wrote  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  May  6,  1826, 
"that  so  great  a  hazard  of  the  public  peace  should  be  made  because  of  a  personal 
opposition  to  one  individual  or  a  personal  preference  to  another.  ...  Political 
differences  may  not  be  allowed  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  republic;  and  the 
truth  will  soon  and  certainly  appear  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
has  to  Mr.  Brent  (of  Louisiana) — as  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  preserve  Cuba  to  Spain,  and  otherwise  secure  the  safety  of  the  South." 

23  See  especially  the  debates  in  the  Senate  of  Van  Buren,  Hayne,  and  Johnston, 
and  in  the  House  of  Wickliffe,  McLane,  and  Webster.  Cong.  Debates  1825-26,  II, 
parts  1  and  2. 

23  Reprinted  in  National  Intelligencer,  April  1,   1826. 

34  The  Pennsylvania  resolution  was  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  late  message,  has  informed 
the  country  that  the  republics  of  the  south  have  invited  our  government  to  send 
representatives  to  meet  them  in  congress  to  be  held  in  Panama;  and  as,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  the  legislature  of  the  state  adopted  a  resolution  approbatory  of 
president  Monroe,  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
thus  manifesting  its  sympathy  with  and  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
other  republics,  based  like  its  own,  upon  the  just  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of 
man.  Therefore  resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly  met,  that  the  policy  of  a  mission 
to  Panama,  comports,  in  an  eminent  degree,  with  the  liberal  principles  of  the  day, 
and  is  calculated  not  only  to  foster  and  protect  those  who  merit  our  support  as 
friends  of  freedom,  but  also,  to  familiarize  our  government  with  the  views  and 
resources  of  a  people  rising  in  the  majesty  of  their  strength,  in  the  scale  of  national 
importance."  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  XXIX,  402. 
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The  interpretations  given  the  Monroe  message  by  the  exe- 
cutive and  legislative  departments  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  by  the  Latin  American  countries  concerned  with  the 
Panama  Congress  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads : 
(1)  content  of  the  message,  (2)  the  non-colonization  principle, 
(3)  the  message  as  an  ideal  of  national  liberty,  (4)  the  regional 
incidence  of  the  message,  (5)  the  message  as  a  principle  of 
self-defense,  (6)  the  message  as  a  presidential  asseveration.25 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  disagreement  in  Congress  as 
to  the  content  of  President  Monroe's  message,  but  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  point  of  chief  emphasis.  Senator  Van- 
Buren  in  reciting  the  occasion  of  the  Monroe  message  held 
that  the  message  contained  certain  definite  points  applicable  to 
certain  definite  situations.  He  explained  that  from  1818  to 
1823  "a  sort  of  rivalship  existed  in  this  country  between  the 
President  (Mr.  Monroe)  and  a  quasi  opposition  to  his  admin- 
istration, on  the  subject  of  Spanish  American  affairs."26  Mr. 
Monroe,  therefore,  "determined  to  crown  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  upon  this  subject,  by  adopting  a  course  of  rela- 
tion to  it,  which,  while  it  rendered  efficient  service  to  the 
Spanish  American  cause,  could  not  fail  to  secure  to  his  admin- 
istration the  reputation  of  being  its  greatest  patron."  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  made  the  assertion  concerning  the  ex- 
tension of  the  European  system  to  this  hemisphere,  the  inter- 
position in  Spanish  America,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  And  further,  explained  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  the  dis- 
cussion with  Russia  relative  to  the  northwestern  coast  of  this 
continent,  the  occasion  was  embraced  for  asserting  that  the 
American  continents  were  not  subjects  for  future  colonization. 

Senator  Mahlon  Dickerson,  of   New  Jersey,  speaking  in 

25  The  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  constructive  definition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have 
been  listed  by  Professor  W.  W.  Pierson  as  follows:  "the  Monroe  Doctrine  regarded 
as:  (a)  a  unilateral  declaration  of  policy,  (b)  a  sentiment  of  hemispheric  solidarity, 
(c)an  ideal  of  human  and  national  liberty,  (d)  a  regional  understanding,  (e)  a 
principle  of  self-defense,  (f)  a  presidential  asseveration,  (g)  a  doctrine."  Hispanic- 
American  History:  A  Syllabus,  Chapel  Hill,  1926,  p.  136.  It  will  be  seen  that 
expressions  applicable  to  at  least  six  of  these  categories  were  made  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Panama  Mission  in  1826. 

»  Cong.  Debates,  1825-26,  II,  part  1,  p.  242. 
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opposition  to  the  Panama  Mission,  said  that  the  President  in 
his  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1823,  stated  that27 

the  allied  Powers  of  Europe  could  not  extend  their  political  system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent  of  America,  without  endangering 
our  happiness ;  that  we  could  not  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord;  and  that 
we  could  not  behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indiffer- 
ence. And  the  still  more  memorable  pledge,  in  the  same  message, 
that  the  American  continents  are  henceforth,  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  any  future  colonization  by  any  European  Powers. 

Senator  J.  S.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  speaking  in  favor  of 
the  Mission,  said  that  "the  declaration  of  the  President  admon- 
ished neutral  nations  not  to  interfere  with  Spain  and  her 
colonies,"28  while  Senator  Hayne  pointed  out  that  "the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Monroe's  statement  was  'that  he  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  (the  Powers  of  Europe)  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety/  and  as  the  'manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United  States.'  "29 

There  was  less  disagreement  concerning  the  non-coloniza- 
tion feature  of  the  Monroe  message.  Most  of  the  debaters  in 
Congress  maintained  that  it  was  absurd  to  hold  that  the  United 
States  was  pledged  to  prevent  European  colonization.  Senator 
Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  expressed  himself  as  being 
surprised  that  one  of  the  subjects  specified  for  discussion  at 
the  Panama  Congress  by  Bolivar  was  a  proclamation  "in  re- 
gard to  the  necessity  for  the  European  powers  of  abandoning 
all  ideas  of  further  colonization  on  this  continent."  If  the  Mon- 
roe message  were  cited  as  the  basis  for  the  topic,  the  Senator 
wished  to  assure  Spanish  America  that  the  non-colonization 
clause  was  a  "sentiment  thrown  out  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
tentions  of  Russia  in  the  Northwest."30  Since  that  matter  was 

*  Ibid.,  p.  296. 
nlbid.,  p.  224. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  162. 
10  Ibid.,  p.  206. 
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settled  in  1824,  "there  can  now  be  no  necessity  for  an  agree- 
ment upon  that  subject." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  was  drawn  by  Littleton  W.  Tazewell  and  read  by 
Nathaniel  Macon,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  making  an  agreement 
concerning  non-colonization  or  of  warning  Europe  against  it  :31 

Every  spot  known  or  habitable  in  America,  is  already  appropriated 
by  different  nations,  whose  rights  of  territory  all  recognize;  and,  if 
trifling  differences  may  exist  between  any,  upon  the  subject  of  mere 
boundary,  these  differences  constitute  fit  matter  of  friendly  dis- 
cussion between  them  alone.  The  idea  of  colonization  in  America, 
therefore,  no  longer  exists. 

Senator  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  declared  that  the  idea  of 
stipulation  against  colonization  was  "degrading  and  unmean- 
ing, unless  it  is  intended  that  we  shall  guaranty  to  the  new 
States  the  possession  of  their  territories;  and,  if  that  is  the 
plan,  it  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  dangerous."82 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  non-colonization  principle 
that  President  Adams  developed  his  interpretation  of  the  Mon- 
roe message  as  a  principle  of  national  liberty.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects which  might  be  discussed  at  the  Panama  Congress,  said 
the  President  in  his  special  message  to  Congress  December  26, 
1825,  was  "an  agreement  between  all  parties  represented  at  the 
meeting  that  each  will  guard  by  its  own  means  against  the 
establishment  of  any  future  European  colony  within  its 
borders."33  The  non-colonization  principle  was,  President 
Adams  explained,  "more  than  two  years  since  announced  by 
my  predecessor  to  the  world  as  a  principle  resulting  from  the 
emancipation  of  both  the  American  continents.  It  may  be  so 
developed  to  the  new  southern  nations  that  they  will  feel  it  as 
an  essential  appendage  to  their  independence."  This  point 

81  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  68,  p.  74,  19th  Cong.  1st  Sess. 

•'Cong.  Debates,  1825-26,  II,  part  1,  p.  206. 

« Proceedings  of  the  International  American  Conference,  IV,  p.  22;  Am.  State 
Papers,  For.  Rel.,  V,  p.  834.  The  President  in  his  message,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives goes  into  a  fuller  explanation  of  his  views.  Another  important  docu- 
ment on  non-colonization  is  Mr.  Adams  letter  to  Mr.  Anderson  dated  May  27,  1823. 
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President  Adams  further  explained  in  his  special  message  on 
the  subject  of  the  Panama  Mission  March  15,  1826.  "Should 
it  be  deemed  advisable  to  contract  any  conventional  engage- 
ment" on  the  topic  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  President  Adams 
assured  Congress  that  "our  views  would  extend  no  further 
than  to  a  mutual  pledge  of  the  parties  to  the  compact  to  main- 
tain the  principle  in  application  to  its  own  territory."34  Sec- 
retary Clay,  in  accordance  with  the  view  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, made  it  clear  in  his  instructions  of  May  8,  1826,  to  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  to  Panama  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  commit  the  parties,  who  might  concur  in  any  joint  declara- 
tion against  future  colonization,  "to  support  of  the  particular 
boundaries  which  may  be  claimed  by  any  one  of  them ;  nor  is 
it  proposed  to  commit  them  to  a  joint  resolution  against  any 
future  attempt  to  plant  a  new  European  colony."35 

There  was  a  large  number  of  Congressmen  who  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  yield  to  this  interpretation  of  President  Mon- 
roe's message.  The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  doubted  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  nations 
on  such  a  topic  as  non-colonization  and  pointed  out  that  danger- 
ous consequences  might  follow  by  arousing  the  suspicion  of 
countries  in  the  Old  World  which  still  held  possessions  in  the 
new  world.  Senator  White  summarized  his  objection  to  the 
President's  explanation  of  the  non-colonization  feature  as 
follows  :36 

If  it  be  intended  that  we  shall  stipulate  with  the  new  States,  that  we 
shall  use  all  our  means  to  prevent  any  foreign  power  from  planting 
a  colony  within  the  United  States,  and  that  they  shall  stipulate  to 
use  all  their  means  to  prevent  a  colony  from  being  planted  within 
their  limits,  I  object  to  it  for  most  obvious  reasons.  The  United 
States  .  .  .  ought  not  to  stipulate  with  any  other  Power  as  to  the 
use  which  we  will  make,  or  permit  others  to  make,  of  any  portion 
of  our  territory. 

84  Richardson,  James  D.,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  II,  p.  355. 
96  Proceedings  of  International  American   Conference,  IV,  p.   137. 
»«  Cong,  Debates,  1825-26,  II,  part  1,  p.  206. 
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President  Bolivar,  however,  clearly  agreed  with  President 
Adams  in  interpreting  the  Monroe  message  as  a  principle  of 
national  liberty.  Articles  VII  and  XIII  of  the  instructions 
which  Bolivar  gave  to  the  delegates  of  Peru,  May  15,  1825, 
relate  to  the  Monroe  Message.37  Article  VII  looks  to  a  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  the  confederated  South  American 
states  similar  to  that  made  by  President  Monroe ;  while  Article 
XIII  relates  this  conception  to  the  declaration  of  Monroe. 
Alejandro  Alvarez,  prominent  Chilean  jurist  and  author  of 
two  works  relating  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Hispanic-American  states  had  more  interest  in  pro- 
claiming conjointly  the  Monroe  Doctrine  than  had  the  United 
States.38  The  very  fact  that  the  Hispanic- American  states  did 
not  sign  a  pact  with  the  United  States  concerning  the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  implies  that  they  conceived  it  to  be 
purely  continental  in  character. 

Although  Congress  did  not  endorse  the  President's  interpre- 
tation of  the  Monroe  message,  several  who  entered  the  debate 
on  the  subject  indicated  that  they  held  the  doctrine  to  have  a 
regional  incidence.  Senator  Dickerson  in  March,  1826,  de- 
clared, "If  these  new  Governments  suppose  we  are  to  redeem" 
the  Monroe  assertion  "any  farther  than  to  promote  our  own 
views  in  preventing  change,  as  to  the  possession  of  the  Islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  they  deceive  themselves."89  Daniel 
Webster  in  his  famous  speech  before  the  House,  April  14,  more 

87  "Article  VII.     You  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  great  Congress  of  the 
American  States  the  issuing  of  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  the  narrow  views  and 
designs  of  Spain,  the  immense  harm  which  her  Government  has  done  to  America, 
and  the  political  course  of  action  which  America  proposes  to  pursue  in  her  relations 
with  the  powers  of  the  world,  namely,  friendship  to  all,  and  strict  neutrality.  .  .  . 

"Article  XIII.  You  shall  see  that  the  proclamation  which,  under  article  7  of 
these  instructions,  must  be  issued  and  published  by  the  Great  Congress  of  the 
Isthmus,  contains  such  an  energetic  and  efficient  declaration  as  that  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  last  year 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the  European  powers  of  abandoning  all  ideas  of 
further  colonization  on  this  continent,  and  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  interven- 
tion in  our  domestic  affairs." 

88  Alvarez,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  pp.   14-15.     See  also  his  work  Le  Droit  Inter- 
national American,  Paris. 

89  Cong.  Debates,  1825-26,  II,  part  1,  p.  297. 
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clearly    emphasized    the    continental    policy    of    the    Monroe 
Doctrine  :40 

It  did  not  commit  us,  at  all  events,  to  take  up  arms  on  any  indi- 
cation of  hostile  feeling-  by  the  powers  of  Europe  towards  South 
America.  ...  If  an  armament  had  been  furnished  by  the  allies  to 
act  against  provinces  the  most  remote  from  us,  as  Chile  or  Buenos 
Aires,  the  distance  of  the  scene  of  action  diminishing  our  appre- 
hension of  danger,  and  diminishing  also  our  means  of  effectual 
interposition,  might  still  have  left  us  to  content  ourselves  with 
remonstrance.  But  a  very  different  case  would  have  arisen,  if  any 
army,  equipped  and  maintained  by  these  powers,  had  been  landed 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  commenced  the  war  in  our 
own  immediate  neighborhood. 

Thus  the  Monroe  message  was  essentially  a  policy  for  the 
United  States.  It  was  to  be  exercised  chiefly  for  the  interest 
of  the  state  which  had  pronounced  it.  There  were  those  in  the 
debate  on  the  Panama  Mission  who  went  further,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  message  was  entirely  a  principle  of  self-defense. 
It  was  Senator  Van  Buren's  belief  that  Monroe's  assertion  had 
set  forth  correct  principles,  "but  left  us  at  liberty  to  act,  or  not, 
in  enforcing  them,  as  our  interest  or  our  policy  might  at  the 
moment  require :  a  question  to  be  decided  like  all  similar  ques- 
tions, by  determining  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  will 
best  promote  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  country  to  act  or 
stand  still."41  The  instructions  which  Secretary  Clay  gave  to 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  indicate  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  understood  as  a  principle  of  national  defense. 
The  following  statement  which  he  made  in  reference  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  republics  was 
one  frequently  emphasized  in  the  Congressional  debates  :42 

No  intention  has  been  entertained  to  change  the  present  pacific 
and  neutral  policy  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  From  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  their  present  Constitution,  their  illustrious  statesmen 
have  inculcated  the  avoidance  of  foreign  alliances  as  a  leading 

«°  Ibid.,  part  2,  pp.  2267-8. 

"Ibid.,  part   1,   p.  242. 

42  International  American   Conference,   IV,   pp.    136-37. 
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maxim  of  their  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  There  is  less  necessity  for  any 
such  alliance  at  this  juncture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause no  compact  .  .  .  could  be  more  obligatory  upon  them  than 
the  irresistable  motive  of  self-preservation,  which  would  be  instantly 
called  into  operation  in  the  supposed  contingency  of  a  European 
attack  upon  the  liberties  of  America. 

Professor  Shepherd  considers  the  policy  of  national  defense 
as  the  connecting  idea  and  purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.43 
Certainly  this  was  a  point  frequently  made  in  the  Congressional 
debates  on  the  Panama  Mission.  Opponents  to  the  Mission 
saw  in  it  an  abrogation  of  our  foreign  policy  of  freedom  from 
entangling  alliances;  while  advocates  of  the  Mission  saw  in 
the  meeting  at  Panama  no  compromise  whatever  of  this 
"sacred  policy."  But  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  policy  both 
sides  were  agreed. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  debaters  in  Congress  and 
expounders  in  the  public  press  saw  in  the  Monroe  message 
nothing  more  than  a  presidential  assertion  of  opinion  which 
in  no  way  bound  the  United  States  to  action.  For  this  reason, 
the  message  was  not  a  pledge ;  it  was  not  a  doctrine ;  it  did  not 
bind  the  United  States  to  action.  The  President  had  only 
stated  his  personal  views.  For  fear  President  Adams  might 
give  the  Hispanic- American  states  gathered  at  Panama  a  wrong 
impression  as  to  the  status  of  Monroe's  message,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  attach  the  McLane  amendment  to  the  appropriation 
bill.44  This  amendment,  which  was  rejected,  passed,  and  again 
rejected,  stated  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the 
ministers  sent  to  Panama  should  not  be  authorized  to  discuss, 
consider,  or  consult  upon  any  stipulation  "binding  the  United 
States,  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent,  to  resist  interference  from 
abroad  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  aforesaid  Govern- 

48  Shepherd,    W.    R.,    "The    Monroe    Doctrine    Reconsidered,"    Political   Science 
Quarterly,  XXXIX,  35-66. 
44  Supra,  pp.   58-59. 
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ments,   or  any  measure  which   shall   commit  the  present  or 
future  neutral  rights  or  duties  of  these  United  States."45 

Senator  Hayne,  the  first  speaker  in  the  Senate  to  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  objects  and  import  of  the  Panama  Mission, 
clearly  enunciated  the  idea  that  the  Monroe  message  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  presidential  asseveration.  It  is  significant 
that  most  of  the  other  speakers  both  for  and  against  the  Mis- 
sion followed  the  general  lines  of  his  reasoning.  Concerning 
this  point  he  said  :46 

Now  I  do  positively  deny  that  Mr.  Monroe  ever  pledged  this 
nation  to  go  to  war  or  make  treaties  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
any  European  nation  in  the  present  contest.  I  deny  that  he  had  a 
right  to  make  any  such  pledge;  and  most  of  all  do  I  deny  that  any 
sanction  has  been  given  to  such  an  idea  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  the  States,  or  by  the  People  of  the  United 
States.  The  language  of  Mr.  Monroe  is  extremely  vague  and  in- 
definite. That  great  and  good  man  well  knew  that  he  had  no  power 
to  use  any  but  a  moral  force  on  that  question ;  and  beyond  this  moral 
influence  over  the  councils  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  he  neither  at- 
tempted nor  desired  to  go.  He  well  knew— every  intelligent  man  in 
the  United  States  knows — that  this  nation  is  not  now,  and  never  has 
been,  prepared  to  go  to  war  for  the  independence  of  South  America. 

46  House  of  Representatives  Resolution,  No.  36.  19th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  The 
House  also  considered  a  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  correction  of  the  "erronious  impression"  made  by  the  Monroe 
message : 

"The  settled  policy  of  this  Government  has  been,  since  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  to  form  no  political  relations  or  entangling  alliances,  with  any  for- 
eign nations.  But,  since  the  famous  declaration  in  the  President's  Message,  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  there  appears  to  be  a  manifest  deviation  or 
disposition  to  deviate  by  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  from  that 
well  known  maxim  of  policy.  To  check  such  assumption,  and  all  assumption,  it  is 
fit  and  proper  that  the,  Legislative  branch  of  the  Government  should  frequently 
recur  to  first  principles,  and  express  their  opinion,  as  a  check  and  directory  to  the 
Executive  branch. 

"Therefore,  Resolved,  That  it  be  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  policy 
recognized  in  President  Washington's  Proclamation,  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  repeated  and  enforced  by  his  Farewell  Address,  relative  to  our  foreign 
affairs,  has  been,  is  now,  and  ought  to  be  in  time  to  come,  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government. 

"Resolved,  That  every  declaration  of  policy  belong  exclusively  to  the  Legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  not  to  the  Executive."  House  of  Representatives 
Resolution,  No.  41.  19th  Cong.  1st  sess. 

46  Cong.  Debates,  1825-26,  II,  part  1,  pp.  261-62. 
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.  .  .  Beyond  the  indulgence  of  a  sincere  and  friendly  sympathy,  we 
have  never  been  willing  to  proceed.  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration,  I 
repeat,  was  intended  to  produce  a  moral  effect  abroad;  he  designed 
it  for  the  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  therefore  it  was  couched  in 
such  terms  that,  while  it  did  not  commit  us  to  any  overt  acts,  it  left 
foreign  nations  under  a  vague  impression  of  what  we  might  do,  if 
the  event  alluded  to  should  ever  happen.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  we 
are  left  by  this  pledge  altogether  free  to  act  in  any  emergency 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  a  sense  of  our  own  interests. 

Later  in  the  debate  he  said  that  "the  true  Constitutional 
ground"  of  the  question  is  "that  the  President  has  no  right  to 
pledge  this  nation."  He  explained  further  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  that  had  presented  itself  for  Congress  to  act  upon 
the  Monroe  message.  Confirmation  of  the  presidential  nomi- 
nees would  be  tantamount  to  an  endorsement  of  the  Monroe 
declaration,  for  the  executive  department  had  led  the  Hispanic- 
American  countries  to  believe  that  the  United  States  had  actu- 
ally given  them  a  pledge.  Senator  J.  S.  Johnston,  in  reply  to 
this  argument,  maintained  that  the  present  administration  had 
given  the  South  American  countries  no  such  intimation,  citing 
as  proof  the  fact  that  Mexico  refused  to  place  the  United 
States  on  the  most  favorable  footing  commercially;  this  too 
after  Mr.  Poinsett  had  used  the  argument  of  the  Monroe 
declaration.  "The  argument  of  Mr.  Poinsett  failed,"  pointed 
out  the  senator,  "because  there  was  no  other  pledge  than  the 
President's  pledge  of  1823.  If  any  separate,  specific,  positive 
pledge  of  protection  had  been  given,  who  doubts  that  they 
would  have  placed  us  on  the  footing  with  the  most  favored  ?"4T 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  alarm  over  Mr.  Poinsett's 
reference  to  the  Monroe  message  considered  a  resolution  in- 
structing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations48 

"Ibid.,  p.  226. 

48  Ibid.,  II,  part  2,  p.  1765.  For  the  debates  on  this  resolution  and  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  "so-called  pledge"  see  pp.  1765-1768;  1798-1820.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  Mr.  Mallory  said  that  "the  reference  of  our  minister  seemed  to  him  to 
be  no  other  pledge  than  that  which  may  be  understood  as  given  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
message.  Yet,  Arhen  that  message  was  closely  examined,  it  would  be  found  to  con- 
tain no  express  pledge  as  to  what  this  Government  would  do  in  the  case  supposed." 
Mr.  F.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  "the  declaration,  or  pledge,  as  some  have 
called  it,  was  not  made  to  the  Southern  Republics;  it  was  not  made  to  France,  or  to 
England,  or  to  the  Allied  Powers;  it  was  no  pledge  to  any  one;  it  was*  a  declaration, 
founded  upon  considerations  of  the  defence  of  our  own  institutions." 
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to  inquire  and  report  .  .  .  upon  what  authority,  if  any,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  to  the  Mexican  republic,  in  his  official 
character,  declared  to  the  plenipotentiary  of  that  government  that 
"the  United  States  have  pledged  themselves  not  to  permit  any  other 
power  (than  Spain)  to  interfere  with  either  their  (the  South  Amer- 
ican Republics')  independence,  or  form  of  government;"  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  such  an  attempt  being  made  by  the  powers  of  Europe, 
we  (the  United  States)  would  be  compelled  to  take  the  most  efficient 
and  active  part,  and  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest ! 

The  House  did  pass  an  amendment  to  this  resolution  asking  for 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Poinsett  and  Secretary  Qay 
and  demanding  to  know  if  any  pledge  had  been  given  to  the 
South  American  States.  This  resolution  utterly  ignored  the 
fact  of  the  Monroe  message.  Secretary  Clay  in  reply  to  the 
resolution  stated  that  "the  United  States  have  contracted  no 
engagement  nor  made  any  pledge  to  the  governments  of  Mexico 
and  South  America."49  But  he  added,  "it  will  be  seen  that  the 
message  of  the  late  president  of  the  United  States,  of  the  2d 
December,  1823,  is  adverted  to  in  the  extracts  now  furnished 
from  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  and  that  he  is  directed 
to  impress  its  principles  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
Mexican  States.  All  apprehensions  of  the  danger  to  which 
Mr.  Monroe  alludes  .  .  .  have  ceased."  If  an  attempt  had 
been  made  by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  to  subvert  the  liber- 
ties of  the  southern  nations,  Mr.  Clay  stated  that  "the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  have  stood  pledged,  in  the  opinion 
of  their  executive,  not  to  any  foreign  state,  but  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity."  "It  is  to  a  pledge  of  this  sort,"  the  Sec- 
retary assured  the  House,  "that  Mr.  Poinsett  alone  refers." 

Many  newspapers  expressed  relief  at  this  explanation  of 
the  pledge  to  which  Mr.  Poinsett  had  referred.  Edward  J. 
Hale,  editor  of  the  Carolina  Observer,  said  :50 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  find,  as  we  do  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Clay,  that  the  construction  which  would  instantly  be  placed  upon 
the  language  of  Mr.  P.  is  erronious.  .  .  .  We  like  to  see  the  prompt 

M  N  ilcs'  Register,  XXX,  92. 

60  Carolina  Observer,  April   5,   1826. 
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disavowal  of  an  intention  to  pledge  the  country  in  a  manner  tanta- 
mount to  a  conditional  declaration  of  war.  The  Executive  has  not 
yet  added  this  to  its  usurpation  of  power.  .  .  .  We  are  astonished 
how  any  man  who  has  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  can  desire 
to  see  her  pledged  to  fight  any  battles  but  her  own,  or  willing  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  any  other  power  to  extricate  her  from  her 
own  quarrels. 

Senator  White  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Monroe  message, 
"a  general  declaration  of  his  own  Congress  of  the  sentiment 
which  would  be  felt  by  the  United  States  if  any  neutral  should 
interfere  on  the  side  of  Spain,"  was  only  a  pledge  of  the 
Monroe  administration  and  should  rest  there.  "The  Executive 
has  no  power  to  bind  the  United  States  by  any  pledge  he  could 
give,"  he  stated.  "Nothing  can  bind,  but  a  declaration  made 
in  the  proper  form,  and  by  the  proper  department  of  this 
Government."51  Senator  John  Holmes  of  Maine  would  go  a 
step  further,  declaring  that  the  Monroe  assertion  was  never 
intended  by  Monroe  himself  to  be  a  pledge  and  was  not  even 
binding  on  that  President's  administration  :52 

The  President  had  no  authority,  by  his  own  act  alone,  to  pledge 
the  United  States  to  any  foreign  Power.  He  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 
It  was  a  mere  declaration  of  the  policy,  which,  under  given  circum- 
stances, he  believed  it  proper  for  the  United  States  to  pursue.  It 
did  not  bind  him.  It  did  not  bind  Congress.  They  declined  to 
respond  to  it.  No  foreign  Power  could  demand  the  enforcement  of 
it,  because  no  foreign  Power  was  party  to  it.  If,  when  the  crisis 
arrived,  the  President  and  Congress,  for  the  time  being,  should  take 
the  same  view  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  the  principle  of 
this  declaration  would  be  acted  upon.  If  otherwise,  it  would  be 
abandoned.  The  notion  of  a  pledge  is  visionary. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Monroe  message  two 
years  after  it  was  announced  was  not  considered  a  permanent 
policy  of  the  United  States.  President  Adams  would  speak  of 
it  as  a  principle,  but  Congress  was  by  no  means  willing  to  yield 
the  point.  Yet  President  Adams  had  made  the  principle  some- 

61  Cong.  Debates,  II,  part   1,  p.   200. 
ulbid.f  p.  268. 
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thing  entirely  different  from  the  message.  This  is  a  point 
which  Colonel  Benton  thought  significant.  After  quoting  the 
words  of  the  President  on  the  non-colonization  feature,  Mr. 
Benton  says  in  his  Thirty  Years'  View:™ 

These  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  and  filling  the  department  from  which  the 
doctrine  would  emanate ;  written  at  a  time  when  the  enunciation  of 
it  was  still  fresh,  and  when  he  himself,  in  a  communication  to  the 
American  Senate,  was  laying  it  down  for  the  adoption  of  all  the 
American  nations  in  a  general  congress  of  their  deputies.  The 
circumstances  of  the  communication  render  it  incredible  that  Mr. 
Adams  could  be  deceived  in  his  understanding;  and,  according  to 
him,  this  "Monroe  doctrine"  (according  to  which  it  has  been  of  late 
believed  that  the  United  States  were  to  stand  guard  over  the  two 
Americas,  and  repulse  all  intrusive  colonists  from  their  shores), 
was  entirely  confined  to  our  own  borders :  that  it  was  only  proposed 
to  get  the  other  states  of  the  New  World  to  agree  that,  each  for 
itself,  and  by  its  own  means,  should  guard  its  own  territories:  and 
consequently,  that  the  United  States,  so  far  from  extending  gratui- 
tous protection  to  the  territories  of  other  states,  would  neither  give, 
nor  receive,  aid  in  any  such  enterprise,  but  that  each  should  use  its 
own  means,  within  its  own  borders,  for  its  own  exemption  from 
European  colonial  intrusion. 

Hispanic- American  writers  on  the  subject  usually  go  farther 
than  Colonel  Benton  in  criticising  the  President's  interpretation 
of  the  Monroe  message.  Martin  Garcia  Merou,  a  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  called  Mr. 
Adams'  message  to  Congress  a  "repudiation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  on  the  part  of  its  initiator."54  Carlos  Pereyra,  Mex- 
ican author  and  professor,  is  more  vehement.  He  speaks  of 
the  whole  procedure  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
Panama  Congress  as  un  grotesco  anacronismo  of  the  Monroe 
message.  He  holds  that  President  Adams,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  read  the  Monroe  Doctrine  out  of  existence.55 

53  Thirty   Years'    View,   I,   p.    67. 

54  Garcia   Merou,   Martin,   Historia   de  la   diplomacia   americana,   Felix   Lajouane 
Y  Ca.   Editores,  Buenos  Aires,  pp.   340-1. 

65  Pereyra  says:  "Resulta  de  todo  lo  anterior  que  el  presidente  Adams  no  podia 
ser  mas  egoista,  mas  pacifico  ni  mas  conservador  en  sus  exhortaciones.  No  solo 
mataba  la  doctrina  de  Monroe,  en  lo  que  pudo  haber  tenido  de  opportuna  dos  anos 
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To  Congress  the  Monroe  message  was  a  "protest,"  a 
"memorable  declaration,"  a  "sentiment,"  a  "declaration  of 
opinion,"  an  "assertion."  Above  all,  it  was  a  presidential  state- 
ment not  binding  upon  the  government.  The  message  had 
moral  weight  at  the  time  it  was  enunciated,  but  as  for  the 
exercise  of  the  principle  in  the  future,  that  was  a  matter  which 
would  concern  the  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the  moment. 

antes,  sino  que  parecia  esmerarse  en  decir  a  los  pueblos  de  America  qae  toda  su 
retorica  de  entonces  habia  sido  falsa  y  enganosa.  .  .  .  Brillante  oportunidad  para 
que  esa  moneda  falsa  de  Monroe  hubiese  sido  arrojada  al  monton  de  las  escorias. 
Pero  estaba  destinada  a  sequir  circulando,  y  circula  todavia.  i  Imperiosa,  tiranica 
fuerza  de  la  credulidad  humana!"  El  tnito  de  Monroe,  Madrid,  pp.  114-115. 


IV.  INSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

INTENDENC1A 

BY  WILLIAM  WHATLEY  PIERSON,  JR. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  submit  several  studies  on 
the  institutional  history  of  the  intendencia  of  the  Spanish  em- 
pire. This  subject,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  has  never 
received  monographic  treatment,  in  the  English  language.  It 
is,  however,  of  interest  and  importance — because  its  history  is 
an  example  of  the  transplantation  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty  of 
an  administrative  system  from  France  to  Spain  and  thence  to 
the  New  World,  because  the  establishment  of  the  intendencia 
was  one  of  the  reform  efforts  made  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  as  such  it  was  one  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  later  Spanish  empire  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
merits  and  deficiencies  of  the  innovations  and  experiments 
made  within  that  period.  As  the  intendancy,  in  Spanish  im- 
perial practice,  showed  striking  differences — functional  and 
territorial — that  amounted,  it  is  believed,  to  regional  differenti- 
ation, a  series  of  studies  rather  than  a  generalized  survey  has 
been  planned.  The  first  of  these  efforts  is  entitled  "The  Estab- 
lishment and  Early  Functioning  of  the  Intendencia  of  Cuba."1 

INTRODUCTION 

I.  Professor  Allen  Johnson  began  his  dissertation  on  the 
Intendant  under  Louis  XIV ,  published  in  1899,  by  stating  that 
"There  is  no  more  persistent  error  among  historians  than  that 
which  ascribes  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  the  creation  of  the  insti- 

1  The  illustrative  and  documentary  materials  used  in  this  paper  relate,  in  the 
main,  to  the  period  1764  to  1825.  The  intendancy  of  Cuba  falls  roughly  into  two 
periods — that  from  1764  to  1812,  during  which  time  there  was  one  intendant  for  the 
whole  island,  and  that  from  1812  to  1853,  when  there  was  a  superintendant  with 
residence  at  Havana  and  two  subordinate  intendants  located  respectively  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  Puerto  Principe.  In  1853,  the  captain-general  was  invested  with  the 
powers  of  superintendant.  The  two  subordinate  intendancies  remained.  The  writer 
was  enabled  to  have  certain  documents,  relative  to  the  intendancy,  copied  in  the 
Spanish  archives  at  Sevilla  and  Simancas  by  grant  from  the  Smith  Fund  generously 
made  by  authorities  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

[74] 
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tution  of  intendants."2  Earlier  the  historian  Caillet,  in  1857, 
and  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  in  1884,  had  demonstrated  convincingly 
that  the  establishment  and  employment  of  this  institution  ante- 
dated by  many  years  the  ministry  of  Richelieu.  Hanotaux, 
with  his  studies  supported  by  ample  documentary  evidence, 
showed  that  the  intendants  des  provinces,  successors  of  the 
intendants  de  justice,  were  in  existence  in  1555;  that  their 
powers  and  duties  increased  in  time  little  by  little  pari  passu 
with  the  increase  of  royal  power ;  that  in  the  person  of  Bel- 
lievre,  as  early  as  1594,  and  forty  years  before  the  alleged 
decree  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  an  intendant  combined  the  powers 
and  attributes  of  justice,  police  et  finances,  that  Richelieu  made 
no  innovations  in  principle  and  that  he  had  no  great,  but  only 
slight  and  temporary  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
institution.3  These  conclusions  would  seem  entirely  justified. 
As  to  the  ultimate  origin,  there  is  room  for  greater  doubt,  and 
the  theories  are  numerous — such  as  those  which  derive  the  in- 
tendants from  the  qu&stors  of  Rome,  the  missi  dominici  of 
Charlemagne,  the  enqueteurs  royaux  of  Saint  Louis,  and  the 
maitres  des  requetes  of  a  later  day.  With  these  inquiries,  we 
are  not  here  concerned;  but  rather  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  the  system  of  intendants  obtained  as  a 
flourishing  instrumentality  of  royal  despotism  and  national 
power.  However  striking  an  institutional  feature  of  the  Age 
of  Louis  XIV  the  intendancy  may  have  been,  the  system 
appears  not  to  have  been  uniform  throughout  France,  for  ac- 
cording to  his  commission  the  intendant's  duties  and  attributes 
were  variable.  Used  on  occasion,  for  special  missions,  with 

3  A.  Johnson,  The  Intendant  as  a  Political  Agent  under  Louis  XIV,  p.  7. 

3J.  Caillet,  De  I' Administration  en  France  sous  le  ministere  du  Cardinal 
Richelieu;  G.  Hanotaux,  Origines  de  I'institution  des  intendants  de  provinces 
d'apres  les  documents  inedit.  Cf.  P.  Ardacher,  Les  Intendants  de  province  sous 
Louis  XIV  (1904);  Ch.  Godard,  Les  Pouvoirs  des  intendants  sous  Louis  XIV 
(1901);  P.  Dubuc,  L'Intendance  de  Soissons  sous  Louis  XIV,  1643-1715  (1902); 
A.  Loiseau,  Revue  du  service  de  I'intendance  militaire  (1912);  M.  Martin,  L'In- 
tendance militaire  des  troupes  coloniales  ses  origines,  son  passe  et  son  organisation 
prcsente  (1911.) 
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one  or  more  or  all  of  the  attributes,  the  intendants  often  found 
the  tenure  of  their  office  limited.4 

II.  The  introduction  of  the  institution  of  intendants  in 
Spain  has  always  been  associated  with  the  accession  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  At  the  close  of  the  rule  of  the  Austrian 
House,  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1665-1700),  the  country 
was  in  distressing  state.  As  drawn  by  many  Spanish  historians, 
the  picture  of  Spain  in  the  17th  century  shows  the  state  and 
government  in  decadence,  with  the  old  impulse  of  leadership 
misdirected  or  dead,  and  the  national  purposes  frustrated. 
Despite  all  of  this  decline  and  weakness,  the  rulers  futilely  con- 
tinued the  gesture  of  a  great  power  by  constant  participation  in 
wars,  which  far  from  being  advantageous  completed  the  ruin. 
Thus  Spain,  on  the  death  of  Charles  II — to  use  the  words  of 
Jose  de  Galvez — "was  little  less  cadaverous  than  its  defunct 
master."5  Without  an  army,  without  treasury,  with  disordered 
administration,  with  respect  for  authority  gone,  without  pres- 
tige,— in  fine  with  its  power  broken,  Spain  lay  before  Europe, 
weak  and  ex-animate,  awaiting  partition  as  another  Poland  of 
another  day.  Into  this  crisis — political,  moral,  economic,  cul- 
tural— came  the  accession  of  Philip  V  and  the  Bourbons,  a 
fact  little  short  of  the  interposition  of  Providence  as  many 
Spanish  writers  have  been  prone  to  view  it.  With  a  different 

*  Hanotaux,  op.  cit.,  p.  55.  He  defines  an  intendant  in  the  following  language: 
"II  est  entendu  que,  quand  nous  parlons  d'un  intendant,  nous  voulons  dire,  par 
definition:  un  magistral  que  le  pouvoir  central  a  charge,  en  vertu  d'une  commission, 
de  faire  sentir  loin  de  la  cour  1'action  de  la  puissance  royale,  et  que,  parmi  ses  titrea 
officiels,  peut  citer  celui  d'intendant  ou  sur-intendant  de  la  justice  ou  d'intendant 
de  la  justice  et  police  ou  d'intendant  de  la  justice,  police  et  finances."  (p.  9.) 

8  Informe  y  Plan  de  Intendencias  que  conviene  establecer  en  las  Provincias  de 
este  Reyno  de  Nueva  Espana,  Archive  General  de  Indias  (hereinafter  cited  as  A. 
G.  de  I.),  at  Sevilla,  146-6-14,  by  which  symbol  is  meant  Estante  146,  Cajon  6, 
Legajo  14.  The  document  mentioned  is  dated  January  15,  1768.  To  the  arguments 
by  Galvez  and  Viceroy  Croix  for  the  intendancy  were  added,  in  communications  of 
the  same  month  and  year,  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico  and  the  Fishop  of 
Puebla.  The  picture  of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  derived  from  any 
history  of  the  country.  It  is  briefly  depicted  in  M.  Danvila  y  Collado,  El  poder 
civil  en  Espana,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  252-256,  365-366;  M.  Colmeiro,  Historia  de  la  economic* 
politico  en  Espana,  II,  178-183,  198-213,  332-355.  Cf.  R.  Altamira  y  Crevea,  His- 
toria de  Espana  y  de  la  civilisacion  espariola,  vol.  IV,  pt.  Ill;  A  Canovas,  Estudios 
del  reinado  de  Felipe  IV  (1888-1889);  M.  Pedregal,  Estudios  sobre  el  engrande- 
cimiento  y  la  decadencia  de  de  Espana  (1878). 
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line  of  kings,  Spain  experienced  a  new  exposure  to  European 
civilization.  Through  open  doors,  from  France,  partly  by 
suggestion  and  partly  by  solicitation,  came  influences  and 
pressures  that  led  to  a  reorganization  of  institutions  and  admin- 
istration, and  there  was  experienced  also  stimulation  that  in- 
duced recovery  from  mental  torpidity.  A  basis  was  laid  on 
which  a  slow  and  painful  progress  was  made  toward  regen- 
eration. Yet  Spain  was  not  Gallicized,  and  as  Carlos  Pereyra 
rightly  claimed,  when  writing  of  the  administrative  changes 
which  the  Spanish  government  underwent, 

Constituted  as  a  monarchy  of  the  paternal,  absolute  type,  it  was 
transformed  during  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  a 
beaurocratic  centralism  by  the  action  of  the  kings  of  the  Bourbon 
House  and,  above  all,  by  the  systematic  efforts  of  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  politicians,  who  imitated  the  state  of  Louis 
XIV;  notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  preserved  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  its  traditional  organization,  in  which  predominate  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  limitations  and  responsibilities,  which 
assure  the  respect  for  individualism  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
race.  The  machine  is,  perhaps,  top-heavy,  but  so  solid  that  not  even 
a  whole  century  of  agitations  destroys  it.6 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Spanish 
treasury  presented  a  set  of  baffling  problems,  which  arose  from 
long-tolerated  abuses  and  little  income.  Despite  the  increased 
needs  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  forthcoming  wars,  there 
were  deficits,  such  as  in  1701,  when  according  to  Altamira  the 
income  was  142,340,740  reales  and  the  expenditures  247,366,- 
267.7  Faced  thus  with  the  actuality  of  bankruptcy,  there  were 
various  suggestions  of  ways  and  means  of  escape,  among  them 
that  of  Cardinal  Portocarrero  to  the  effect  that  Louis  XIV 
should  be  asked  to  send  someone  of  recognized  ability  who 
might  by  instituting  reforms  be  able  to  correct  the  abuses  and 
reorganize  the  administration  of  finances.8  Such  was  the 

6  Carlos  Pereyra,  Historic,  de  la  America  espanola,  Tomo  II,  El  imperio  etpanol 
(1924),  p.  292. 

7  Altamira,  Historia  de  Espana,  IV,  170. 
•Danvila,  El  poder  civil  en  Espana,  III,   506. 
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occasion  for  the  sending  of  Orry,  economic  expert  and  trained 
administrator,  who  was  to  be  for  many  years  a  minister  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Spanish  king.  On  him  and  his  assistants  rests 
the  chief  responsibility  for  the  introduction  of  the  intendencia 
and  for  the  execution  of  other  economic  reforms.  These 
changes  he  was  able  to  effect  or  to  initiate  despite  defects  of 
manner  and  personality,  such  as  stubbornness,  irascibility, 
and  that  lack  of  diplomacy  which  all  too  frankly  led  him  to 
seek  to  recast  Spain,  at  least  in  economic  administration,  in  the 
image  of  France.9  Associated  with  Orry  was  another  French- 
man, Amelot,  who  sought  to  overcome  the  Spanish  opposition 
and  jealousy  to  the  introduction  of  French  ideas  of  adminis- 
tration. More  tactful  and  modest,  he  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  having  had  an  even  greater  success  and  a  pro  founder 
influence  than  Orry.10  Both  were  mercantilists  of  the  Colbert 
school;  and,  therefore,  proponents  of  a  highly  regulative  sys- 
tem. Their  theory  and  practice,  if  viewed  today  as  mistaken, 
are  to  be  explained  as  reflections  of  the  thought  and  errors  of 
their  age. 

The  office  of  intendente  appears  to  have  been  conferred  by 
title,  as  in  the  case  of  Jose  Patino,  who  was  one  of  the  associ- 
ates of  Orry  and  one  of  the  great  Spanish  administrators, 
before  the  decree  of  1718  was  issued  which  established  the 
system.11  In  the  form  of  intendentes  de  ejercito  or  marina 
several  men  were  appointed  to  the  office,  some  as  early  as  1711. 
The  decree  of  1718  was  not  generally  nor  resolutely  executed, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI,  in  1749,  that, 
with  a  new  instruction,  the  system  was  effectively  operated.  In 
the  meantime,  many  men  thought  and  wrote  about  what  was 
needed  in  Spain.  Memorias,  representations,  and  works  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  commerce,  agriculture,  tariff  reform, 
manufacturing,  written  by  such  men  as  Macanaz,  Ulloa,  Patino, 
Ustariz,  Goyeneche,  and  Campillo  served  to  indoctrinate  the 

8  Altamira,  op.  cit.,  170.  Cf.  F.  Rousseau,  Un  Reformat eur  francais  en 
Espagne  au  XVIIIe  Sibcle. 

"Altamira,   IV,   170-171. 

11  A.  Rodriguez  Villa,  Patino  y  Campillo.  (This  volume  was  consulted  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Harvard  University  library). 
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mind,  public  and  private,  with  the  idea  of  innovation.12  The 
administrative  services  and  experiments  of  Patino,  Campillo, 
Ensenada  and  others  demonstrated  the  practicability  in  large 
or  small  degree  of  some  of  these  ideas.  While  these  projects 
and  efforts  were  not  without  fantastic  implications — as  might 
be  said  of  the  contemporaneous  philosophical  movement  in 
France — it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  fiscal  policies  of  Spain 
were  destined  to  experience  an  introspective  examination  and 
that,  in  time,  the  institution  of  intendants — as  one  of  the  re- 
curring suggestions  of  improvement — came  to  be  regarded  by 
reformers,  at  least,  as  a  verifiable  step  in  progress.  Thus  in 
1768  Jose  de  Galvez  could  urge  in  advocacy  of  the  establish- 
ment of  intendants  in  the  New  World, 

The  glorious  prince  [Philip  V]  whom  God  destined  to  sustain  and 
restore  the  vast  empires  subject  to  the  Spanish  sceptre,  even  in  the 
midst  of  cruel  wars  that  befel  him,  took  the  most  active  and  oppor- 
tune measures  to  re-establish  his  dominions  and  the  happiness  which 
his  vassals  had  lost  during  the  three  reigns  previous. 

One  of  the  means,  whose  efficacy  and  utility  time  and  experience 
have  accredited,  was  the  creation  of  intendencias  in  the  peninsula  of 
Spain,  under  the  wise  regulations  that  were  gathered  in  the  Instruc- 
cion  published  in  the  year  1718  and  were  later  amplified  in  that  of 
1749.13 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  INTENDENCIA  IN   CUBA 

The  system  of  intendants  was  not  extended  to  the  colonies 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  III  (1759-1788),  and  then  only 
after  long  delay,  repeated  considerations  of  plans,  and  much 
backing  and  filling,  was  it  tardily  put  in  practice.  The  proposal 
of  such  extension,  however,  had  been  made  earlier  in  the 
century.  In  the  notable  book,  Nuevo  Sistema  de  Gobierno 
Economico  para  la  America,  thought  to  have  been  written  in 

"Miguel  de  Macanaz,  Representation  a  Felipe  V  en  1705;  Jose  Patino,  Mcmoria 
.  .  .  (1720);  Francisco  Javier  de  Goyeneche,  Comercio  de  Holanda  (1717); 
Jeronimo  de  Ustariz,  Teoria  y  prdtica  de  comercio  y  de  marina  para  su  pronto 
restauracidn  (1724);  Jose  del  Campillo  y  Cosio,  Lo  que  hay  de  mas  y  de  menos 
en  Espana  (1740);  Bernardo  Ulloa,  Restablicimiento  de  las  Fdbricas  y  Comercio 
espanol  (1740). 

"A.   G.   de   I.,   Audiencia   de   Santo   Domingo,   146-6-14. 
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1743  by  Jose  del  Campillo  y  Cosio,  there  was  outlined  and 
enthusiastically  defended  a  fairly  comprehensive  scheme  of 
colonial  reform.  Although  left  in  manuscript  form  and  not 
printed  until  1789,  Campillo's  work  is  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  Spanish  ministers  and  officials.  The  reforms,  which 
were  to  follow  a  series  of  investigations  of  colonial  conditions 
by  visitadores  generates  that  might  alter  the  programme  in 
details,  were  to  include  radical  changes  in  taxation  and  trade 
policies,  the  establishment  of  maritime  mail  and  interior  postal 
services,  and  the  creation  of  a  set  of  colonial  intendencias.  To 
Campillo,  the  great  justification  of  the  colonial  intendants  was 
the  opportunity,  afforded  by  their  creation,  of  doing  something 
for  the  Indians — by  the  redistribution  of  the  lands  for  culti- 
vation, by  the  education  of  the  Indians  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts,  by  providing  the  means  for  the  perfection  and  exportation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  country.  He  urged  the  appointment  of 
good  men,  the  endowment  of  the  office  of  intendant,  in  the  laws 
of  establishment,  with  ample  and  independent  authority,  and  the 
adoption  by  the  home  government  of  policies  which  carried 
the  certainty  of  prompt  and  sufficient  support  for  these  newly 
created  officials.  Much  the  same  as  to  ideas  and,  to  a  remarka- 
ble and  intriguing  extent,  identical  through  many  pages  in 
phraseology  was  the  book  ascribed  to  Bernardo  Ward,  the 
Proyecto  Economico.  It  was  written  later,  though  printed 
earlier  (1779),  than  the  Nuevo  Sistema.  These  and  certain 
other  works  led  Professor  Priestley  to  comment  with  reference 
to  the  evolution  of  Spanish  administrative  and  economic  re- 
form in  the  eighteenth  century  as  follows :  "No  more  concrete 
evidence  is  needed,  if  any  were  lacking,  to  show  that  the  reign 
of  Charles  III  only  brought  to  fruition  as  best  it  might  those 
economic  ideas  which  had  their  beginning  with  the  advent  of 
the  Bourbon  House  upon  the  Spanish  throne."14 

14  H.  I.  Priestley,  Jose  de  Galvez,  Visitor-General  of  New  Spain,  (1765-1771),  p. 
37.  In  footnote  (pp.  36-37),  Professor  Priestley  makes  an  illuminating  comment 
on  the  textual  similarity  of  the  works  of  Campillo  and  Ward.  The  full  title  of 
Ward's  work  is  Proyecto  economico  en  que  se  proponen  varias  providencias  dirigidas 
d  promover  los  intereses  de  Espann. 
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Investigations,  committee  reports,  comparative  studies  of 
the  systems  and  practice  of  other  imperial  powers,  and  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Seven  Years'  War  brought  insistently,  in  one 
phase  or  another,  the  subject  of  colonial  reform  to  the  attention 
of  such  men  as  Campomanes,  Aranda,  Jovellanos,  Arriaga, 
Esquilache,  Galvez,  and  Grimaldi.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
much  influence  was  exerted  on  this  course  of  evolution,  by  the 
French  minister  of  state,  Choiseul,  through  his  agent  in  Spain, 
the  Abbe  Beliardi,  who  appears  to  have  supplied  suggestions  as 
to  content  not  only,  but  in  part  at  least  provided  the  impulse  to 
act.15  At  any  rate,  the  way  was  cleared  for  this  experiment 
with  the  colonial  intendancy. 

In  1762  the  British,  as  an  operation  of  the  war,  captured 
Havana  and  thenceforward  for  more  than  ten  months  occupied 
the  city.  This  period  was  one  of  intense  activity  in  shipping 
and  commerce,  with  more  than  700  merchant  vessels  entering 
the  harbor.  By  some  this  experience  of  the  city  is  regarded  as 
having  been  an  object  lesson  to  the  Spanish  government,  mak- 
ing it  sensitively  conscious  of  the  commercial  and  political  value 
of  the  island.  To  this  consciousness  was  added,  also,  the  real- 
ization of  the  strategic  significance  of  Cuba.  Spain  took  pains 
and  made  great  sacrifices  when  peace  came  to  recover  the 
island.  With  possession  regained,  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  a  general  house-cleaning,  the  prosecution  of  investigations, 
and  the  introduction  of  reforms.  With  a  new  governor  in  the 
person  of  the  Conde  de  Ricla  (1763-1765)  and  a  visitador  in 
General  O'Reilly,  Spanish  rule  was  restored,  fortifications  and 
forts  were  begun,  the  military  establishment  was  strengthened 
in  numbers  and  discipline,  new  taxes  instituted,  public  works 
started,  and  investigations  made.  For  once,  at  least,  in  Spanish 
administration,  developments  occurred  rapidly.  The  visita  was 
hurriedly  accomplished  and  O'Reilly  made  his  reports, — and 

"For  the  influence  of  Choiseul,  consult  Priestley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37-40.  He  cites 
P.  Muret,  "Le  Papiers  de  1'Abbe  Beliardi  et  les  relations  commerciales  de  la  France 
et  de  1'Espagne  au  milieu  du  XVIIIe  siecle"  (Revue  d'Histoire  Moderne  et  Con- 
temporaine,  IV,  657-669).  For  the  reaction  of  Spanish  and  Cuban  people  to  the 
taxation  plan  proposed  by  Choiseul,  see  Guiteras,  P.  J.,  Historic,  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba 
con  notas  e  ilustraciones  (2  vols.  1866),  p.  103  ff. 
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gloomy  ones  they  were  too.16  Other  reports  were  submitted  by 
Gelabert  and  Rapun — afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
tendencia — on  revenue  conditions  and  needs.  An  important 
modification  in  trade  and  official  policy  was  made  effective  in 
the  provision  for  a  line  of  mail  boats  (navios  de  avisos)  to  ply 
between  Coruna,  Spain,  and  Havana.  On  October  31,  1764, 
was  signed  the  Instruction  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
an  intendencia  at  Havana  for  the  island  of  Cuba.17 

The  law  of  the  intendancy  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Julian  de  Arriaga,  secretary  of  Marina  y  Indias 
(1754-1776),  who  signed  the  instructions  given  to  the  first 
intendant,  Miguel  de  Altar riba.18  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  Governor  Ricla  ascribed  the  credit  for  it  to  Esquilache, 
when  he  wrote  that  the  secretary  of  Hacienda  had  "perfected 
the  thoughts  and  chosen  the  means."19  At  about  the  same  time 
that  the  regulations  for  the  intendencia  were  signed  (October 

19  O'Reilly  to  Squilacc,  December  8,  1763  and  O'Reilly  to  Arriaga,  April  1, 
1764.  Both  of  these  documents  were  read  at  Simancas  (Archive  General  de  Siman- 
cas,  hereinafter  cited  as  A.  G.  de  S.)  in  Secretarta  de  Hacienda,  Leg.  2342.  Gen- 
eral O'Reilly's  criticisms  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  dearth  of  funds,  robbery 
of  the  treasury,  extravagance  in  the  financing  of  the.  military  establishment — one 
regiment  in  Cuba  costing  more  than  three  in  Spain, — the  laws  of  the  Indies  were 
bad  in  themselves  and  worse  in  administration,  need  of  good  men  for  office  and 
longer  terms  of  service.  In  the  second  report,  after  announcing  the  formation  of 
four  battalions  of  troops,  he  stated  that  he  had  investigated  population,  cattle  rais- 
ing, agriculture,  industries  and  commerce.  Despite  fertility,  good  ports,  fine  cli- 
mate, rich  products,  and  good  geographic  position,  the  island  was  not  self-support- 
ing and  the  public  funds  did  not  provide  for  the  necessities  of  troops,  the 
fortifications,  ships,  and  administration.  He  exposed  certain  evils — the  lack  of 
means  and  of  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  scarcity  and  costliness 
of  negroes,  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  for  the  export  of  surplus  products,  the 
prevalence  of  smuggling.  He  thought  there  should  be  freer  trade  with  Spain,  estab- 
lishment of  a  court  at  Havana,  the  relaxation  of  immigration  laws  so  as  to  admit 
certain  classes  of  foreigners  to  residence. 

17  The  reglamento  for  the  mail  boats  was  signed  August  24,  1764.     Cf.  M.  Lobo, 
Historia    general    de    las    antiguas    colonias    hispano-americanas,    I,    234.      Consult 
article  "Correos"  in  J.    de  la  Pezuela,  Diccionario  geografico,   estadistico,   histdrico 
de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  (4  vols.,   1863-1866). 

18  Consult  Jose  Maria  Zamora  y   Coronado,  Biblioteca  de  legislation  ultramarina 
(1844-1846),  III,  597-606.     This  work  contains,  with  this  reference,  the  instruction 
to  the  intendant.     The  Instruction  may  be  found,  A.  G.  de  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo 
Domingo,    81-6-12.      In    L.    E.    Fisher,    Viceregal    Administration    in    the    Spanish- 
American  Colonies  (Univ.  of  Calif.   Pubs,   in  History,  Vol.   15),  p.  40,  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Cuban   intendancy   is  given  as   1768;   in  G.   Desdivises  du 
Desert,  L'Espagne  de  Vancien  regime — II — Les  Institutions  it  is  given  as  1791. 

19  Ricla  to  Squilace,   March  7,   1765,  A.  G.  de  S.,  Secretaria  de  Hacienda,  Leg. 
2343. 
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31,  1764)  the  instruction  reservada  (dated  March  14,  1765) 
was  prepared  for  the  "visitation"  of  Jose  de  Galvez  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  New  Spain.  Many  of  the  articles  of  the  two  instruc- 
tions, particularly  those  with  reference  to  fiscal  matters,  are 
"practically  identical  in  phraseology."20  Among  his  powers  as 
visitador,  Galvez  was  granted  those  of  intendente  de  ejercito. 
At  about  the  same  time,  also,  the  junta  or  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  evils  suffered  by  colonial  commerce  and  to  sug- 
gest remedies  made  their  report  (February  14,  1765),  outlin- 
ing some  eight  charges  against  the  existing  trade  system  and 
offering  a  series  of  remedial  suggestions  which  forecasted  some 
of  the  reforms  later  initiated  by  Charles  III  and  his  minister 
of  the  Indies,  Galvez.  It  may  be  granted,  in  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, that  the  intendancy  established  at  Havana  was  a 
part  of  a  comprehensive  programme  of  reform  as  well  as  being 
a  specially  conceived  device  to  apply  to  what  were  regarded  as 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  Cuba.21 

THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CUBAN  INTENDANCY 

As  the  law  governing  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  Cuban  intendancy  is  appended  in  translated  form,  only  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  document  will  be  attempted  here.  (See 
pp.  113-133).  Further,  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  section  of  the 
paper  to  set  forth  certain  changes  made  in  the  structure  of  the 
institution  and  to  analyze  certain  rules  and  practices  that  had 
reference  to  the  relations  of  the  intendencia — internal  and 
external. 

The  project  called  for  an  intendant  who  was  to  have  juris- 
diction of  two  departments — treasury  (hacienda)  and  war 
(guerra) — with  that  over  the  former  practically  complete  and 
exclusive  and  that  over  the  latter  limited  to  matters  of  finance. 
It  was  declared  that  the  Cuban  intendancy  was  to  be  after  the 
law  and  manner  of  the  intendente  de  ejercito  of  Castile,  but 
provision  was  included  for  modifications  to  make  the  system 

30  Priestley,  op.   cit.,   (footnote)   p.  20. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  25-37.     Cf.  Preamble  of  the  Instruccidn. 
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locally  adaptable.22  At  the  outset,  the  student  of  the  Spanish 
intendancy  would  observe  an  important  difference  in  jurisdic- 
tion, for  at  that  time  the  intendant  in  Castile,  under  the  law  of 
1749,  had  control  of  the  departments  of  police  and  local  justice 
as  well  as  those  of  treasury  and  war.  In  this  particular,  how- 
ever, the  difference  was  soon  to  be  abolished,  since  by  royal 
cedula  of  November  13,  1766,  there  was  decreed  "the  separa- 
tion of  the  corregimientos  from  the  intendencias  through  all 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  avoid  embarrassments  and  confusion 
in  the  administration  of  justice."23 

The  intendant  was  to  be  the  head  of  what  was  in  design  and 
structure  an  elaborately  organized  bureau  of  government.  An 
idea  of  this  bureau  might  be  derived  from  the  following  classi- 
fication:  I.  The  Central  Administration:  1.  The  intendant, — 
chief  of  the  real  hacienda — resident  in  Havana,  with  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  whole  island ;  2.  The  Secretaria,  with  the  secretary 
and  clerical  staff ;  3.  The  Contaduria  General,  the  important  de- 
partment of  records,  accounting  or  auditing,  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  contadores  of  several  ranks,  assisted  by  several  subordi- 
nates; 4.  The  Tesoreria  General  or  the  treasurer  general  and 
assistants,  concerned  with  the  safeguarding  of  funds;  5.  The 
Administradores  Generates  or  the  collectors  of  the  customs  and 
taxes,  with  general  supervision  of  this  work;  6.  The  Juzgado 
or  the  department  of  judicature  of  the  intendencia,  there  being 

33  "...  siendo  forzoso  variar  en  algunos  puntos  las  reglas  qe  aqui  se  observan 
por  no  ser  adaptablcs  al  Sistema,  y  govierno  de  aquella  Isla  se  arregalara  el  Intend- 
ente.  .  .  ."  The  preamble  of  the  Instruction. 

M  Danvila,  El  poder  civil  en  Espana,  IV,  pp.  50-51.  He  states  that  the  law  of 
November  13th  granted  "a  los  corregidores  las  facultades  de  justicia  y  policia  que 
las  leyes  les  concedian,  y  que  se  entendiesen  con  ellos  las  que  la  ordenanza  de 
intendentes  de  13  de  octubre  de  1749  prescribia  en  aquellos  dos  ramos,  con  sujeccion 
a  los  tribunales  superiores  territoriales  y  al  consejo  respectivamente,  segun  la  dis- 
tinction de  casos;  y  declarando,  que  los  intendentes  se  circunscribiesen  y  cineran  a 
los  ramos  de  Hacienda  y  Guerra,  con  las  facultades  y  subordinacion  respectiva;  en 
lo  contensioso  a  los  tribunales  superiores  respectivos,  y  en  lo  gubernativo  a  la  via 
reservada,  para  que  de  esta  suerte  cesase  toda  confusion  y  desorden  en  el  gobierno." 
Consult  Leyes  XXV-XXVI,  Tit.  XI,  Lib.  VII,  Novissima  RecopUaci6n.  It  appears, 
however,  that  union  or  separation  of  the  intendencia  and  the  corregimiento  was  a 
matter  of  choice  by  the  king.  According  to  J.  Canga  Argtielles  (Diccionario  de 
hacienda  para  el  uso  de  los  ettcargados  de  la  supremo  direccion  de  ella,  vol.  Ill,  p. 
419),  there  were,  in  1817,  out  of  twenty-eight  intendancies  in  Spain,  six  with  the 
union. 
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concerned  in  it  the  court  of  the  intendant,  with  the  intendant 
and  his  legal  advisor  (asesor),  the  fiscal  of  the  real  hacienda, 
the  Tribunal  de  Cuentas,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  (Junta  de 
Apelaciones);  7.  The  military  department  made  up  chiefly  of 
comisarios  de  guerra  or  inspectors,  warehouse  keepers,  guards, 
and  special  agents.  II.  Local  Administration:  1.  The  subde- 
legados  or  heads  of  districts  (partidos);  2.  The  local  contador; 
3.  The  local  treasurer;  4.  The  local  collectors  of  the  revenues 
(rentas).  In  addition,  there  was  a  customs  guard  or  patrol,  land 
and  maritime;  and,  on  occasion,  the  intendant  might  call  upon 
the  military  and  naval  forces  for  assistance.  All  of  these 
officials  were  associated  with  the  real  hacienda  and  as  such  were 
endowed  with  the  privileges  of  fuero,  that  is,  they  were,  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties,  exempt  from  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  subject  the  administrative 
law  jurisdiction  of  the  intendencia.2* 

The  intendant  was  invested  with  certain  powers  of  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  or,  more  precisely  stated,  with  those  of 
nomination  and  suspension.  The  associated  officials  or  min- 
isters, it  is  to  be  understood,  were  not  placed  arbitrarily  at  his 

84  Cf.  Art.  106,  Ordenansa  General  (Zamora,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  467) ;  Real  Orden, 
August  2,  1819  {Ibid,  476-477);  Real  Orden,  Feb.  16,  1766  (Ibid.,  478-479);  Real 
Orden,  July  10,  1832  (Ibid.,  479-480).  As  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  fuero, 
there  were  many  contests,  some  of  them  being  frivolous — as  one  might  think  today — 
since  they  referred  to  questions  of  ceremonial  precedence;  but  some  were  of  a  more 
important  nature  and  represented  conflicts  over  administrative  independence,  as  that 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  government  in  1813  when  the 
intendant  on  behalf  of  the  auditing  department  of  the  army  (contaduria  de  ejercito) 
asked  the  same  rights  for  it  as  those  possessed  by  the  same  services  of  the  navy 
and  treasury.  These  rights,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  invaded  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  In  the  same  plight,  it  was  further  affirmed,  was  the  secretaria.  It  was 
contended  that  the  intendant  and  his  staff  had  their  attention  distracted  from  the 
delicate  and  difficult  tasks  committed  to  their  care. 

On  pretext  that  the  Constitution  of  1812,  in  Articles  18  and  250,  had  invalidated 
the  grants  of  fuero  to  the  civil  or  political  services  associated  with  the  army  and 
had  generally  destroyed  administrative-law  jurisdictions,  subjecting  them  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intendant  claimed  that  Articles  86  and 
87  of  the  ordenanza  for  intendants  of  New  Spain,  which  were  by  the  Constitution 
made  operative  in  Cuba,  laid  down  rules  for  this  type  of  fuero.  He  asks  for  reso- 
lution of  the  contest  which  would  "cut  to  the  root"  the  pretensions  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  Aguilar  to  Gongara,  No.  819,  May  22,  1813,  A.  G.  de  L,  P.  de  Ultramar, 
Leg.  177. 

For  statement  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  asesor,  fiscal,  and  the  Tribunal 
de  Cuentas,  consult  L.  Garcia  y  Gragitena,  Guia  del  empleado  de  Hacienda  de  la 
isla  de  Cuba  (1860),  the  citations  being  respectively  to  pp.  43-44;  45-46;  53-59. 
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mercy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were,  with  the  traditional 
Spanish  addiction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  check-and- 
balance  system  of  administration,  fairly  certain  of  tenure.25 
The  intendant  was  obligated  to  consult  the  heads  of  depart- 
ment, his  ministers,  and  to  hold  weekly  at  his  house  or  office 
a  junta  or  conference,  at  which  were  to  be  present  the  contador 
general,  the  treasurer  general,  and  the  administr adores  gen- 
erates. This  conference  was  to  consider  seven  specified  items, 
at  least.  These  included  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
revenues,  prevention  of  fraud,  improvement  of  the  service, 
observance  of  the  laws,  examination  of  unpaid  accounts  if  there 
were  any,  reduction  or  increase  of  the  administrative  personnel, 
and  fulfillment  by  the  farmers  of  the  customs  of  their  obliga- 
tions. He  was  supposed  to  consult  with  this  body  in  times  of 
crisis  and  on  occasions  when  he  proposed  to  adopt  extraordinary 
or  extra-legal  measures  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  such  periods. 
Some  of  these  officials  had  the  legal  right — and  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  exercised  the  privilege — of  independent  communi- 
cation with  the  home  government.26 

Of  the  intendants  much  was  expected  and  demanded.  Their 
duties  were  listed  in  the  law  of  establishment  not  only,  but  they 
were  from  time  to  time  increased  by  subsequent  orders  and 
instructions.  In  addition  to  the  obligations  thus  specified,  the 
intendant  was  expected  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  benefit  of 
the  royal  interests  and  service.  A  conception  of  the  intend 'encia 
as  an  ideal  may  be  derived  from  the  royal  order  of  March  26, 
1800,  which  while  officially  directed  to  the  intendants  of  Spain, 
was  printed  by  Zamora  y  Coronado  with  the  caption  "General 
Functions,  common  to  all  intendentes  de  hacienda  de  Ultramar" 
as  a  "guide  of  direction."27  We  might  with  profit  take  a  sort 
of  cross-section  of  laws,  treatises,  and  practice  in  order  to 

35  Despite  the  statement  in  the  text,  which  is  believed  to  be  true  in  fact,  there 
was  a  royal  order  of  May  12,  1777  informing  the  intendant  that  he  was  the  rightful 
superior  of  the  real  hacienda  and  its  officers,  including  contadores,  treasurers,  and 
administrators,  and  that  he  had  the  lawful  right  to  command  them.  Cf.  Zamora, 
Biblioteca,  III,  610-617. 

28  Cf.  Infra,  the  sections  on  the  duties  of  the  Contador  as  specified  in  the 
Instruction. 

27  Zamora,   Biblioteca,   III,    617. 
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frame  a  classification  of  the  more  important  duties  of  the  in- 
tendant,— whether  that  officer  in  Cuba  performed  them  or 
omitted  to  perform  them.  1.  As  a  Treasury  official — Under  the 
special  care  of  the  intendant  were  the  collection,  safeguarding, 
auditing,  and  disbursement  of  revenues  and  funds,  for  all  of 
which  rules  of  procedure  were  in  detail  specified,  and  if  not 
adequately  supplied,  the  intendant  was  authorized  to  draw  up 
additional  ones.  He  was  particularly  concerned  with  the  cuenta 
y  razon — a  term  by  which  the  Spanish  appear  to  have  desig- 
nated the  system  of  double  entry  bookkeeping,  that  is,  a  sort 
of  analytical  and  explanatory  record  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments. The  multiplied  safeguards  with  which  the  Spanish 
surrounded  money,  once  it  became  a  matter  of  record,  indicated 
that  the  intendencia  was  not  destined  to  be  free  from  their  pre- 
dilection for  reports  and  papers.  Rather  the  intendancy  was 
to  make  an  appreciable  contribution  to  Spanish  archival  wealth. 
The  increase  of  the  revenues,  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  new  system,  could  not  be  accomplished  on  any  great  scale 
by  mere  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  fiscal  agents, — whatever 
such  efficiency  might  do — but  such  a  result  required  con- 
structive abilities  of  the  intendant ;  for  he  was  in  respect  of  this 
problem,  of  course,  involved  with  the  large  questions  of  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  and  industrial  policy.  In  this,  he  might 
cease  to  an  administrator  to  become  a  thinker  and  perhaps  a 
statesman.  2.  As  to  prevention  of  contraband  and  frauds. — 
Another  of  the  principal  and  most  difficult  duties  of  the  in- 
tendant was  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  smuggling.  The 
prevalence  of  contraband  trade  was  notorious;  the  connivance 
of  officials  was  admitted;  and  the  elimination  of  both  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  vain  hope.  Yet,  in  the  careful  In- 
struction of  July  22,  1761 — the  provisions  of  which  were  made 
a  part  of  the  obligation  of  the  intendant — with  many  subse- 
quent amplifications,  the  government  in  Spain  persisted  in  the 
attempt  at  prevention.  These  duties  and  the  prospect  of  ad- 
ministrative law  cases  respecting  officials  and  procedure  in  the 
various  branches  led  to  the  endowment  of  the  intendencia  with 
certain  judicial  powers  and  functions.  As  the  intendant  was 
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not  likely  to  be  a  lawyer,  he  was  instructed  to  provide  himself 
with  a  legal  advisor  (asesor).  This  grant  of  powers  and  the 
plan  or  organization  of  the  juzgado  were  vaguely  stated.  The 
lack  of  definiteness  gave  rise  to  many  doubts  and  was,  for  more 
than  a  generation,  the  source  of  much  trouble,  despite  numer- 
ous attempts  at  clarification.  It  may  suffice  for  present  pur- 
poses to  state  here  that  the  intendant  and  his  asesor  constituted 
a  court,  as  individually  did  several  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
intendencia  in  the  role  of  jueces  conservadores ;  that  the  intend- 
ant was  president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Cuentas;  and  that,  under 
various  forms,  there  was  set  up  a  Junta  de  Apelaciones  to  con- 
sider and  decide  appeals  from  the  court  of  the  intendant.  On 
at  least  two  occasions  in  1817  and  1825,  extraordinary  powers 
were  conferred  respectively  upon  intendants  Ramirez  and  Mar- 
tinez de  Pinillos,  with  the  grants  in  both  cases  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  prosperity  and  economy,  the  reform  of  admin- 
istration, and  the  meeting  of  crises.  It  will  be  concluded  from 
this  brief  analysis  that  much  of  the  time  of  the  intendant  was 
absorbed  in  administration,  the  verification  of  accounts,  and 
in  the  work  of  inspection.  3.  As  to  the  military  establish- 
ment.— The  intendant  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  pay  of 
soldiers  and  officers,  with  the  purchase,  storing,  and  issuance 
of  foodstuffs  and  military  supplies,  with  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  hospitals,  with  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  equipment,  and  with  the  financing  of  the  construction  of 
forts  and  fortifications.  In  both  the  war  and  treasury  depart- 
ments, it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  decide  whether  it  was 
more  advantageous  to  the  royal  interests  to  lease  to  private 
contractors  any  of  the  services  and  branches  or  to  administer 
them  directly  under  government  control  and  operation.  4.  Gen- 
eral duties  as  investigator. — The  royal  order  of  1800  prescribed 
certain  functions  of  this  class.  Among  them  was  that  of  pre- 
paring a  series  of  detailed  topographic,  economic,  and  descrip- 
tive maps  of  each  province  and  partido  within  the  intendancy. 
Another  was  that  of  taking,  from  time  to  time,  the  census  of 
the  population.28  In  addition,  his  office  was  to  be  a  source  of 

38  Under    direction    of    the    intendant,    the    census    was    taken    in    the    following 
years,  1774,  1792,  1817,  and  1827. 
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information,  and  the  intendant  was  to  become  a  teacher  of  the 
best  methods  for  the  production  and  extraction  of  the  fruits  of 
the  country.  He  was  expected  to  promote  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industry,  to  increase  resources — old  and  new,  and  to  secure 
prosperity.  He  was  to  be  the  agency  for  internal  improve- 
ments, such  as  good  roads.  He  was,  furthermore,  to  inspire 
a  respect  for  law  and  the  rights  of  property.  5.  As  to  social 
service  and  public  welfare. — He  was  to  do  what  he  could  for 
health  and  sanitation.  By  instructing  the  people  in  the  princi- 
ples of  sanitation,  he  was  to  strive  to  prevent  epidemics.  If 
the  country  and  people  were  visited  by  natural  calamities,  such 
as  earthquakes  or  tornadoes,  he  was  to  extend  financial  aid. 
By  way  of  concluding  this  outline  of  the  functions  of  the 
intendants,  a  passage  from  the  order  of  1800,  which  had 
reference  to  the  qualifications  and  virtues  of  such  officers,  is 
quoted. 

The  capable  fulfilment  of  these  and  the  other  very  important  duties 
committed  to  the  intendants  demands  that  they  show  certain  elevated 
talents,  an  exquisite  instruction,  a  consummate  prudence,  an  inflexi- 
ble probity;  it  demands,  moreover,  that,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
which  cannot  fail  to  inculcate  love  of  king  and  country,  they  find 
nothing  delightful  if  not  sobriety  and  work  at  all  hours  and  on  all 
occasions ;  it  asks  that  they  be  economical  of  their  time,  which  they 
must  regard  as  precious,  since  at  almost  every  instant  there  may  be 
furnished  them  an  opportunity  to  do  some  good;  it  asks  that  they 
never  indulge  themselves  in  frivolous  occupations  nor  know  other 
hours  of  distraction  than  those  of  sleep ;  and  it  asks  that  they  show 
a  will  just,  firm,  and  constant  in  order  not  to  be  deterred  by  any 
difficulties,  in  order  to  resist  all  the  artful  tricks  invented  by 
iniquity.29 

When  all  is  taken  into  consideration,  Campomanes  may  be 
regarded  as  having  expressed  a  conservative  opinion  when  he 
wrote  that  the  government  expected  too  much  of  the  intend- 
ants.30 

The  intendencia  of  Havana  was  formally  inaugurated  on  the 
arrival  of  the  first  intendant,  Miguel  de  Altarriba,  in  February, 

»Zamora,  Bfblioteca,   III,  617. 
80  Campomanes,   Carta  IV. 
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1765.  This  intendancy  remained  under  the  original  Instruction 
or  law  of  establishment  throughout  its  existence,  although 
there  were  many  modifications  and  supplementary  regulations. 
The  need  for  clarification  of  the  law  of  1764  promptly  arose 
because  of  questions  of  jurisdiction,  especially  the  jurisdiction 
contenciosa,  and  the  judicial  powers  of  the  intendant.  Some 
of  these  doubts  were  resolved  by  the  clarifying  instructions  of 
August  22,  1766  and  January  29,  1767;  but  ample  room  was 
left  for  controversy — intra-  and  extra-official,  ceremonial,  pro- 
cedural, and  technical — which  will  be  the  subject  of  later  com- 
ment. As  is  well  known,  the  Ordenansa  de  Intendentes  for 
New  Spain  was  issued  in  1786,  providing  for  a  system  in  many 
important  respects  different  from  that  founded  in  Cuba.31  In 
time,  the  home  government  thought  it  advisable  to  harmonize 
the  plans  by  making  the  Mexican  system  operative  in  Cuba  in 
so  far  as  the  Ordenansa  of  1786  was  adaptable  to  conditions 
there.  An  order  to  this  effect,  with  the  reservation  mentioned, 
was  sent  out  in  1791,  and  another  was  issued  in  1798;  but  the 
probable  confusion  that  would  be  resultant  seems  to  have  led 
Cuban  officials  to  ignore  these  orders.  The  intendancy  of 
Cuba  was  unaffected  by  the  Ordenansa  general  of  1803,  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  render  the  colonial  intendencias 
uniform,  for  that  proposed  law  referred  to  the  Cuban  system 
as  having  its  own  special  rules.  In  1812,  by  resolution  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  and  by  real  decreto,  it  was  again  commanded 
that  ordenansa  of  1786  should  be  observed  in  Cuba  in  so  far  as 
was  possible  and  practicable.  None  of  these  orders  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  having  superseded  the  law  of  1764;  they  were 
by  way  of  amplification  of  and  substitution  for  particular  pro- 
visions of  that  law.  As  confirming  this  view,  a  real  despacho 
was  sent  to  Intendant  Alejandro  Ramirez,  October  5,  1815, 
instructing  him  to  follow  the  law  of  1764,  which,  although 
changed  in  some  points,  still  governed  the  intendencia.32  On 
March  23,  1812,  however,  an  important  change  did  occur  in 

81  For   partially   complete  copy,   see  Zamora,   op.   cit.t   III,  under   "Gobernadores- 
Intendentes,"   371-387. 
**Ibid.,   597. 
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that  Cuba  was  then  given  three  intendancies,  the  one  at  Havana 
being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  superintendence,  and  subordinate 
intendendas  being  established  at  Cuba  (Santiago  de  Cuba)  and 
at  Puerto  Principe.  A  significant  administrative  change  was 
made  effective  in  1802 — the  separation  of  the  collection  of 
maritime  dues  or  customs  from  that  of  the  internal  revenues — 
when  the  Intendant  Luis  de  Viguri  put  into  practice  an  order 
to  that  import  which  had  been  previously  issued,  in  1791. 88 

The  distinguished  Cuban  historian,  Ramon  de  la  Sagra, 
writing  of  the  intendencia,  divided  its  history  during  the  period 
1765-1818  into  four  parts:  1.  1765  to  1778,  the  period  of  the 
remaining  years  of  the  Royal  Company,  when  the  average 
annual  income  was  345,190  pesos  fuertes;  2.  1779  to  1791, 
under  the  reglamento  of  free  trade,  when  the  average  was  577,- 
159;  3.  1792  to  1814,  during  the  period  of  war  and  the  system 
of  permissive  neutral  trade,  that  was  intermittently  allowed, 
when  the  average  was  1,165,593;  4.  1815  to  1818,  the  period 
of  real  free  trade,  when  the  average  was  2,189,428.34 

A  list  of  the  Cuban  intendants,  with  dates  of  service, 
follows  :35 

Names  Periods  of  Service 

Miguel  de  Altarriba 1765  to  1773 

Nicolas  Jose  Rapun 1773  to  1776 

Juan  Ignacio  de  Urriza 1776  to  1786 

Antonio  de  Paz ;  Jose  Pablo  Valiente,  visitador ;  and 

Domingo  Hernani,  provisional  intendant 1786  to  1791 

Jose  Pablo  Valiente  1792  to  1798 

Luis  de  Viguri 1799  to  1803 

Francisco  M.  de  Acre  and  Juan  J.  de  la  Hoz 

provisional  intendants   1803  to  1804 

83  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  Historic  economico-estadistica  y  politico  de  la  isla  de  Cuba, 
p.  283.  These  branches,  thus  separated,  were  re-united  from  1812  to  1829.  At  the 
latter  date,  the  Conde  de  Villanueva  again  separated  them,  issuing  a  new  set  of 
regulations  governing  the  administr  adores.  For  these  rules,  see  Zamora  y  Coronado, 
op.  cit.,  I,  42-47,  51-84. 

34  Cf.   Sagra,  Historia  fiscia,  politico  y  natural  de  la  isla  de  Cuba. 

85  A  partially  complete  list  of  the  Cuban  intendants  may  be  found  in  Zamora, 
Biblioteca,  I,  p.  93.  Brief  biographies  of  most  of  them  may  be  consulted  in  J.  de 
la  Pezuela  y  Lobo,  Diccionario  geogrdfico,  estadistico  histdrico  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  intendants  between  1765  and  1825,  two,  Fran- 
cisco de  Arango  and  Martinez  de  Pinillos,  were  Cubans  by  birth. 
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Rafael  Gomez  Ronbaud 1804  to  1809 

Juan  de  Aguilar  Amat  . , 1809  to  1815 

Alejandro  Ramirez  1815  to  1821 

Juan  Fernandez  Roldan,  Claudio  Martinez  de 

Pinillos,  provisional  intendants   1821  to  1822 

Francisco  Javier  Arambarri 1823 

Francisco  Arango  y  Parreno 1824  to  1825 

Claudio  Martinez  de  Pinillos  1825- 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  INTENDANTS   WITH   OTHER  OFFICIALS 

The  relations  of  the  intendant  and  the  governor  or  captain- 
general  were,  from  the  nature  of  things,  bound  to  be  difficult. 
Despite  the  solemn  charge  laid  upon  the  intendant  by  the  law 
of  1764  to  "respect  and  obey"  the  governor  as  the  first  officer 
of  the  island  and  upon  the  governor,  in  his  turn,  to  "honor" 
and  assist  the  intendant  as  the  chief  of  the  real  hacienda  and 
the  second  officer,  it  appeared  to  have  been  anticipated  that 
"harmony"  and  "agreement"  between  the  two  would  not  always 
obtain.  Thus,  their  official  relations  were  to  be  conducted  by 
means  of  writing  and  be  a  matter  of  record.  When  the  gov- 
ernor requested  money  for  extraordinary  purposes,  it  was  to  be 
supplied  him  if  the  intendant  approved  the  objects  of  the 
expenditure.  If  the  intendant  did  not  endorse  the  proposal,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  he  must  nonetheless,  honor  the  requisition, 
although  it  was  permitted  him  to  protest  to  the  governor  with 
all  respect  a  first  and  a  second  time.  In  cases  of  such  disagree- 
ment, the  intendant  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  king  the 
reasons  for  his  objection.36  Thus,  while  the  intendant  might 
temporarily  check  the  governor  and  might  cause  that  func- 
tionary trouble  later  by  bringing  down  upon  him  the  royal 
displeasure,  he  could  not  effectively  cope  with  him.  The  in- 
tendant, however,  was  fairly  well  protected  by  legal  guarantees. 
He  was  entitled  to  decorous  respect  from  all,  including  the 
captain-general,  to  a  uniform,  to  a  staff  of  office,  and  to  insignia 
of  rank.  As  to  certain  of  his  powers,  he  was  guaranteed  free- 
dom from  interference,  whether  from  executive  or  judicial 

M  Cf.  Art.  30  of  the  Instruction. 
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officials.  The  position  of  this  dignitary  might  be  more  fully 
and  clearly  understood  from  the  following  documents.  The 
first  is  a  communication  from  Jose  de  Galvez,  written  in  1780, 
when  he  was  secretary  of  the  Indies. 

Resolved  by  the  king  that  the  governor  and  captain-general  of  that 
island,  when  he  has  occasion  to  write  to  you,  conform  himself  to 
[the  style  and  manner]  that  His  Majesty  required  of  the  viceroy  of 
Buenos  Aires ;  so,  that  you  may  be  informed  as  to  what  is  communi- 
cated at  this  time  to  the  aforementioned  governor,  I  enclose  [a  para- 
phrase of  the  real  orden,  in  which  the  viceroy  was  commanded  to 
show  proper  respect  to  the  intendant].  .  .  .  The  great  distance  of 
those  dominions  has  led  [us]  greatly  to  distinguish  the  chief  officers 
there  created  with  honors,  ceremonies,  and  powers  in  order  that  the 
inhabitants  and  transient  residents  may  comprehend  in  exterior 
fashion  the  greatness  and  sovereignty  of  the  king;  and  in  order  to 
have  treated  with  decorum  an  officer  such  as  the  intendente  de  ejer- 
cito  y  real  hacienda  who  is  so  important  to  His  Majesty  that  in  him 
is  vested  the  collection,  preservation,  and  disbursement  of  all 
branches  of  the  revenue,  with  complete  independence  of  you;  and, 
on  account  of  these  reflections — that  he  is  a  gefe  principal,  without 
other  superior  than  the  Superintendente  General  de  la  Real  Hacienda 
de  Indias,  whose  subdelegate  he  is — the  king  ordered  the  viceroy  of 
Buenos  Aires  that  he  and  his  successors  should  distinguish  the  In- 
tendente de  Ejercito  of  that  viceroyalty,  beginning  their  letters, 
when  there  was  reason  for  writing  him,  with  Muy  Senor  Mio,  and 
closing  with  the  complete  su  mas  seguro  servidor.  In  the  same  way, 
His  Majesty  desires  your  Excellency  and  your  successors  to  con- 
form to  this  style  and  practice.  Thus,  I  inform  your  Excellency  for 
your  fulfilment  and  the  intendant,  at  the  same  time,  for  his  infor- 
mation.37 

The  second  is  the  response  to  a  letter  which  the  intendant  Jose 
Pablo  Valiente  had  written  to  the  effect  that  a  customary  part 
of  the  commission  to  the  governor  had  been  omitted.  The 
king,  through  his  minister,  in  real  orden,  communicated  to  the 
governor  the  following : 

The  intendant  of  that  island  having  informed  the  king  that  in  the 
titulo  de  gobernador,  sent  to  you,  there  was  not  included  the  clause 

87  A.  G.  de  I.,  Papeles  de  Ultramar,  Leg.  177,  Galvez  to  Urriza  (Enclosure  in  a 
communication  of  Juan  de  Aguilar  Amat,  of  Oct.  25,   1811). 
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in  those  of  your  immediate  predecessors  in  which  it  was  provided 
that  the  king  excepted  from  their  jurisdiction  in  that  island  the 
affairs  relative  to  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  branches  of 
real  hacienda  and  all  of  them  incident  and  annexed  to  it,  as  well  as 
those  pertaining  to  the  economic  side  of  the  war  department,  be- 
cause control  of  them  belongs  originally  to  that  intendant  for  the 
whole  district  of  that  island,  whom  you  must  not  impede  in  any 
manner  in  the  use  of  his  jurisdiction  and  powers  nor  intermeddle  on 
any  pretext  or  cause  in  the  measures  he  takes ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
you  will  be  obligated  to  lend  him  whatever  aid  he  may  ask  and  need 
for  the  punctual  execution  of  his  duty,  it  being  understood  that  this 
royal  determination  is  not  new  but  literally  the  same  that  was  made 
applicable  to  your  immediate  predecessors  in  their  respective  com- 
missions and  by  involuntary  forgetfulness  omitted  from  yours, 


In  real  decreto  of  1786,  it  was  affirmed  that  "in  the  intendentes 
de  ejercito  there  must  be  respected  absolute  independence  of 
the  captain-  and  commandant-generals  of  province,  with  a 
jurisdiction  in  their  field  equal  to  that  of  the  latter  in  the 
military."  Yet  this  independence,  even  in  treasury  affairs, 
must  be  considered  as  limited  and  restricted  by  the  general 
grant  of  power  to  the  governors  and  chief  executives,  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  to  do  what  was  necessary  for  the  security  and 
defense  of  the  island.  Such  is  the  conclusion  one  must  draw 
from  the  royal  decree  of  December  16,  1802,  and  from  the  royal 
orders  of  May  28,  1825,  and  March  21,  1834. 

So  far  as  the  expedients  reveal,  the  initial  relations  of  the 
governor  and  intendant  were  harmonious.  There  is  a  letter  of 
the  Conde  de  Ricla  to  the  Marques  de  Esquilache  informing 
him  of  the  arrival  of  Altarriba,  the  organization  of  his  minis- 
try, the  formation  of  juntas,  and  the  holding  of  preliminary 
conferences.39  In  another  communication,  Ricla  stated  that 
he  had  promptly  recognized  the  intendant  and  had  given  him 
all  due  assistance.  Further  he  claimed  that,  as  to  the  many 

88  Lerena  to  the  intendant,  February,  4,  1791,  Ibid.  Zamora,  Biblioteca,  II,  pp. 
180-181,  gives  the  real  decreto  of  Dec.  16,  1802,  affirming  the  grant  of  independent 
power  referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the  text. 

39  Ricla  to  Squilace,  March  7,  1765,  A.  G.  de  S.,  Secretaria  de  Hacienda,  Leg. 
2343. 
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doubtful  points  in  the  Instruction,  he  and  the  intendant  had 
acted  in  accord,  without  recourse  to  representations  to  the 
crown.  The  subdelegation  of  the  cruzada  had  belonged,  he 
stated,  to  the  governor;  but  he  had  relinquished  it  to  the 
intendant,  who  claimed  it  as  a  branch  of  the  real  hacienda. 
Ricla  stated  that  he  would  request  his  successor  not  to  alter 
this  decision,  pending  settlement  by  the  home  government.  In 
addition  the  governor  and  the  intendant  had  agreed  as  to  the 
issuance  of  passports  and  papers  of  habilitacion  y  registro,  the 
former  to  emanate  from  the  governor  and  the  clearance  papers 
from  the  intendant.40 

All  was  not  "peace  and  charity,"  however,  between  these 
neighbors,  as  Altarriba  showed  in  a  letter  of  August  16,  1765, 
in  which  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  governor  and  intendant 
he  wrote: 

The  Conde  de  Ricla  [in  a  letter]  dated  May  17th  calls  my  attention 
to  Article  30  of  the  royal  Instruction  for  the  establishment  of  this 
intendencia  indicating  to  me  the  validity  of  the  expression  in  the 
cited  Instruction  that  I  must  respect  and  obey  him  as  the  principal 
gefe  of  the  island ;  and  now  comes  the  Teniente  del  Rey,  D.  Pasqual 
de  Cisneros,  who  has  the  office  of  governor  by  accident,  with  the 
same  recommendation,  ...  I  shall  obey  even  a  sergeant  if  the  king 
command  it,  but  I  must  inform  you  of  the  difficulties  in  which  I  shall 
find  myself  every  day.  ...  If  the  king  has  desired  to  establish  in 
this  island  an  intendencia  like  those  of  Castile,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  it  should  enjoy  the  same  independence  as  those  [of 
Spain].  .  .  .41 

In  correspondence  running  from  1778  to  1810  and  in  ex- 
pedientes  requiring  hundreds  of  pages, — all  dealing  with  the 
proposition  to  construct  or  acquire  a  suitable  building  for  the 
intendencia  and  the  kindred  services,  there  was  frequently 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  none-too-cordial  relations  of  the 
intendant  and  the  captain-general.  Although  the  government 
in  Spain  approved  the  idea  and  authorized  construction  or  pur- 

«  Ricla  to  Arriaga,  June  21,   1765,  A.  G.  de  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo, 
81-6-12. 

41  Altarriba  to  Squilace,  A.  G.  de  S.,  Secretaria  de  Hacienda,  Leg.  2343. 
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chase,  for  one  reason  or  another  the  order  was  not  executed, 
it  being  alleged  more  than  once  that  the  captain-general  had 
interfered  to  block  fulfillment.  Complaining  of  one  of  these 
interferences,  the  intendant  Aguilar,  in  1810,  wrote  "At  the 
same  time,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  this  intendancy  has 
suffered  disdain,  contradictions,  and  lack  of  support  from  the 
present  governor."42 

In  the  administration  of  Urriza  (1777-1786),  a  man  of  no 
little  inflexibility  and  severity,  there  was  friction,  the  intendant 
being  denounced  by  the  captain-general,  Ezpeleta  (1785-1789). 
These  disputes  led  to  the  investigation  by  Visitador  Valiente 
and  to  the  resignation  of  Urriza.  Likewise  there  was  a  lack 
of  harmony  between  Las  Casas  (1790-1796)  and  the  pro- 
visional intendant  Hernani,  which  situation  ended  with  the 
return  of  Valiente  as  intendant  in  1791.  These  vexatious  dis- 
putes were  renewed  during  the  time  of  Luis  de  Viguri  (1798- 
1803),  who  was  a  protege  of  Godoy  and  who  was  described  by 
one  writer  as  "one  of  the  most  worthless  courtiers  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  whose  disgrace  brought  down  upon  him  the 
law."43  Later  he  was  a  victim  of  mob  violence  because  of 
alleged  support  given  to  the  French.  Bitter  controversies  with 
Someruelos  (1799-1812),  the  captain-general,  and  with  mem- 
bers of  his  own  staff  characterized  what  was  the  most  inhar- 
monious administration  of  any  intendant.  The  difficulties  of 
the  time  possibly  excuse  some  of  the  disorder  of  his  regime; 
but,  as  it  was,  he  adopted  policies  and  was  responsible  for 
many  political  and  administrative  acts  which  were  then  or  later 
disavowed.  Despite  the  protection  of  Godoy,  he  was  recalled. 
Provoking  many  enmities  and  severely  censured,  Viguri  re- 
taliated with  many  harsh  criticisms,  some  of  which  were  proba- 
bly not  without  foundation.  His  successor,  Rafael  Gomez 
Ronbaud  (or  Roubaud),  likewise  was  involved  in  many  quar- 
rels with  the  captain-general.  This  intendant  has  been  described 

42  A.  G.  de  L,  P.  de  Ultramar,  Leg.  175,  No.  210,  August  20,  1810. 

43  Conde  de  Toreno,  Historia  del  levantamiento,  guerra  y  revolution  de  Espana, 
II,  p.  84.     This  valuable  work  was  reprinted  as  Vol.  LXIV  (1916)  of  the  Biblioteca 
de    autores   espanoles.      The    reference    in    this    volume   is    p.    128.      For    notice   of 
Viguri's  arrest  along  with  Godoy,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  26. 
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as  suspicious  and  uneasy,  and  as  having  been  very  sensitive  to 
questions  of  official  prerogative.  Sagra  wrote  that  he  applied 
"his  intelligence  much  less  in  suppressing  abuses  and  disorders 
(desarreglos)  than  in  opposing  himself  to  the  continuation  of 
neutral  trade  and  in  exciting  controversy  and  rivalry."  He 
was  very  bitter  toward  Someruelos  and  was  alleged  to  have 
engaged  in  many  intrigues.  He  complained  that  the  captain- 
general,  with  others,  was  proceeding  iniquitously  to  attack  his 
honor.44  Juan  de  Aguilar  Amat  (1809-1815),  represented  as 
honest,  old,  and  slow,  and  also  as  stubborn  and  literal,  reported 
that  he  had  tried  to  reach  an  accord  with  the  captain-general, 
but  that  he  had  been  thwarted  by  that  officer  who  contended 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers.  The  period,  1799  to  1815, 
was  the  time  of  greatest  disharmony  between  the  intendants 
and  the  captain-general.  After  1815,  their  relations  improved 
in  tone  and  spirit ;  so  too,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  the  intend- 
ants in  character  and  abilities.  If  the  relations  of  the  captain- 
general  and  the  intendant  in  Cuba  were  less  productive  of 
contention  than  in  certain  other  colonies,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Cuban  intendant  did  not  have  jurisdiction  of 
justicia  and  policia.  As  it  was,  there  was  marked  jealousy  in 
their  respective  attitudes. 

The  limited  judicial  functions  and  powers  of  the  intendant 
were  a  fruitful  source  of  doubt  and  controversy.  The  intend- 
ant, with  his  asesor  constituted  a  court  before  which  were  tried 
administrative  law  cases  not  only,  but  those  involving  infrac- 
tions of  the  taxation  and  trade  laws.  In  a  case  where  a  private 
individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  was  one  party  and  the 
government  was  the  other,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion contensiosa.45  Appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  intendant 

"A.   G.  de  I.,  P.  de  Ultramar,  Reservada,  November  7,   1808. 

48  In  article  16  of  the  Ordenansa  General  of  1803,  designed  to  govern  colonial 
intendancies,  there  was  made  a  definition  of  certain  terms,  including  jurisdiccidn 
ccntensiosa.  In  part,  it  was  stated  "ha  de  entenderse  por  contensioso  todo  lo  que 
sea  punto  de  derecho  que  con  razon  se  reduzca  a  pleito,  y  haga  forzosas  las  actua- 
ciones  judiciales,  como  en  las  causas  de  contrabando,  y  en  las  que  se  dispute  la  paga 
6  adeudo  de  una  cantidad  que  por  su  origen,  por  la  cuota,  6  por  la  variacion  de 
tiempos  y  circumstancias  ofrezca  probable  motive  de  dudar,  6  cuando  por  la  sus- 
pension 6  privacion  de  empleo,  se  queje  cualquiera  de.  los  ministros  que  lo  pueden 
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could  be  taken,  and  the  case  re-tried  before  another  local  court, 
called  the  court  of  appeals  or  the  Junta  de  Apelaciones.  There 
were  many  protests  as  to  the  number  of  appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  the  intendant.  It  was  asserted  that  it  was  too 
easy  to  secure  recognition  of  such  appeals,  thereby  reducing  the 
tribunal  of  the  intendant  to  insignificance.  Also,  officials  of  the 
real  hacienda  were  in  doubt  as  to  how  far  they  might  go  when 
they  thought  the  Fiscal  of  that  department  to  be  acting  without 
energy  and  ability.  Jose  Armona,  in  a  letter  to  Esquilache, 
October  6,  1765,  stated  that  he  observes  great  zeal  in  the 
intendant,  but  that 

...  in  the  others,  the  Fiscal  as  well  as  the  other  ministers  who 
compose  the  Tribunal  de  Cuentas  or  that  of  appeals,  is  noted  a  cer- 
tain union — whether  for  private  reasons  or  on  account  of  the  spirit 
of  faction — which  accords  badly  with  the  service  of  the  king — since 
accustomed  previously  to  have  part  in  the  management  of  the  real 
hacienda,  of  which  they  are  at  present  dispossessed,  they  give  very 
evident  signs  of  their  feeling  and  they  have  made  the  tribunal  of  the 
intendant  illusory  by  means  of  revoking  its  decrees. 

There  is  a  species  of  alliance  which  has  its  beginnings  in  reasons 
of  another  day  and  in  patriotism,  which  in  their  minds  overcomes 
all  others.  The  intendant  hardly  ever  issues  a  decree  that  is  not 
appealed  and  reversed.46 

On  April  28,  1766,  certain  officials  and  tribunals  drew  up  a 
statement,  submitted  in  twenty-three  points,  respecting  doubts 
and  embarrassments  as  to  the  judicial  functions  of  the  intend- 
ant and  as  to  the  system  of  judicature  created  for  the  real 

hacer;  y  en  estos  y  otros  semejantes  casos,  sustanciados  los  autos  por  el  superin- 
tendente  6  intendentes  a  quienes  correspondan,  se  admitiran  las  apelaciones  con- 
forme  a  derecho  en  la  junta  contensiosa,  la  cual  conocera  tambien  en  grado  de 
suplica,  y  con  su  sentencia  quedaran  ejecutoriados,  sin  mas  recurso  que  el  de 
nulidad  6  injusticia  notoria  a  mi  supremo  consejo  de  las  Indias  en  sala  de  justicia, 
bajo  las  formalidades  prescriptas  para  ellos;  y  por  consecuencia  de  esta  declaracion 
no  debera  calificarse  de  contensioso  cualquiera  otro  asunto  en  que  las  partes  volun- 
tariamente  contradigan,  y  en  que,  sin  necesidad  de  otro  dictamen  basten  las  mismas 
reales  disposiciones  para  conocer  la  malicia  y  ligereza  con  que  proceden  queriendo 
frustrar,  6  a  lo  menos  dilatar  el  cumplimiento  de  las  providencias  gubernativas  de 
que  nunca  ha  de  admitirse  recurso,  sea  6  no  verdaderamente  contensioso  el  negocio, 
sin  que  a  ley  de  deposito  se  custodie  en  la  tesoreria  hasta  la  final  resoluci6n." 
Zamora,  Biblioteca,  IV,  pp.  90-91.  Cf.  Joaquin  Escriche,  Diccionario  ramonado  de 
legislation  y  jurisprudencia,  III,  p.  744. 

46  A.   G.   de   S.,   Secretana  de  Hacienda,   Leg.   2343. 
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hacienda.  To  this  protest,  on  July  7,  1766,  a  committee  formed 
by  order  of  the  king  replied  resolving  these  questions  in  an 
answer  of  sixteen  points.  On  August  22,  of  the  same  year,  in 
royal  cedula,  the  imperial  government  attempted  further  to 
settle  some  of  these  perplexities  by  clarifying  the  law  of  estab- 
lishment of  1764;  but  the  complaints  and  doubts — probably 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  new  constitution — continued.  Finally 
the  intendant  was  informed  that  where  the  Instruction  did  not 
cover  the  case  he  must  secure  royal  approbation  for  the  course 
he  proposed  to  follow.47 

In  the  Papeles  de  Ultramar,  there  is  an  expediente  which 
gives  an  interesting  and  concise  history,  from  1766  to  1804,  of 
the  issues  provoked  by  the  Junta  de  Apelaciones  and  of  the 
various  decisions  of  the  Spanish  government  with  reference  to 
them.  This  document,  in  translated  form,  is  printed  in  full. 

In  Article  25  of  the  Real  Instruction,  which  was  framed  for  the 
Intendencia  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  erected  in  the  year  1764,  it  is 
provided  that  the  Intendente  act  as  president  of  the  Tribunal  de 
Cuentas;  and,  it  not  being  just  that  if  parties  feel  themselves  in- 
equitably treated  on  account  of  his  decisions  they  may  not  have  the 
consolation  of  appealing  and  bettering  their  condition  in  a  second 
trial — and  that,  without  having  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  courts  of 
Spain,  it  is  the  royal  will  that  if  any  persons  should  want  to  make 
use  of  appeal  they  carry  it  to  the  Tribunal  Mayor  de  la  Contaduria 
de  Cuentas;  that  in  such  cases  there  be  united  to  that  tribunal  the 
Asesor  of  the  Intendencia,  the  Auditor  de  Guerra,  and  another  law- 
yer, named  by  the  Governor  and  that,  with  the  opinion  of  these 
three,  the  court  decide  the  appeal,  the  decision  being  final. 

There  having  occurred  various  doubts  with  reference  to  the 
article  mentioned,  His  Majesty  resolved,  in  Real  Cedula  of  August 
22,  1766,  that  the  Fiscal  of  the  real  hacienda  be  added  to  the  Junta 
de  Apelaciones,  that  this  court  admit  only  the  appeals  from  the 
definitive  decisions  of  the  intendant  or  from  the  interlocutory  de- 
crees which  might  cause  irreparable  damage;  that  a  plurality  may 
render  decision — in  which  case  those  who  dissent  may,  without 
prejudice,  write  their  votes  secretly  in  the  record  (en  libro  re- 
servado);  that  the  intendant  and  his  Asesor  can  not  be  admitted  to 
the  Junta  de  Apelaciones;  and  that  in  place  of  this  Asesor  the  court 
shall  name  another,  since  the  Intendant's  Asesor  must  be  excluded, 

"  A.  G.  de  L,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  No.  235,  81-6-12. 
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with  whose  opinion  the  decision  was  pronounced  against  which 
appeal  has  been  lodged.  In  another  Real  Cedilla  of  June  14,  1767, 
it  was  declared  that,  in  case  of  disagreement  among  the  lawyers 
who  join  in  the  Junta  de  Apelaciones  so  that  a  plurality  of  opinions 
can  not  be  obtained,  it  devolves  upon  the  judges  to  follow  the  course 
that  they  may  consider  most  proper  or  to  ask  that  the  Governor 
name  another  lawyer  to  assure  decision. 

The  Intendant,  D.  Miguel  de  Altarriva,  protested  showing  that 
the  Junta  de  Apelaciones  reduced  his  powers  (facultades),  that  the 
Junta  was  assuming  power  in  the  decision  of  appeals,  and  that  it 
exceeded  itself  when  imposing  fines  on  the  Asesor  of  the  intendant. 

The  Council  of  the  Indies  in  several  consultas  proposed  that 
these  complaints  be  disregarded  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
change  the  settlement  made  in  the  Instruction  and  royal  cedulas 
mentioned.  In  his  order  of  March  2,  1778,  His  Majesty  resolved 
that  the  Council  should  consider  if  it  would  be  best  to  abolish  the 
Junta  de  Apelaciones,  since  it  did  not  secure  the  result  aimed  at  in 
its  creation  and  since  it  was  continually  embarrassing  the  intendant 
and  the  contadores. 

On  November  19,  1781,  the  Council,  en  plena  of  two  chambers, 
with  previous  reports  from  the  Contaduria  General  and  the  Fiscal, 
completed  its  consulta.  That  document  showed  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  discords  between  that  intendant  and  the  Junta  the  latter 
be  abolished,  but  it  abstained  from  proposing  extinction  by  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity.  The  Fiscal  supported  with 
solid  reasons  the  continuance  of  the  Junta,  the  Council  agreeing 
with  his  opinion  in  this  respect;  but,  not  approving  the  several 
alterations  which  that  officer  proposed,  it  advised  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  this  tribunal,  considering  it  very  advantageous 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  nor  that  the  rules  on  which  it  was 
established  be  altered. 

On  March  1,  1782,  His  Majesty  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this 
consulta  and  of  previous  ones  be  forwarded  to  the  intendant  of 
Havana  in  order  that  he  should  be  informed  privately  on  all  the 
particulars  they  contained  so  that  with  full  knowledge  he  could 
take  the  steps  most  suitable. 

The  Intendant,  D.  Juan  Ignacio  de  Urriza,  completed  his  report 
on  October  26,  of  the  same  year,  making  a  long  enumeration  of  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  Junta  de  Apelaciones,  blaming  it  with 
having  acted  with  despotism,  without  subjection  to  the  laws,  and 
above  all  with  declared  effort  to  reduce  and  make  contemptible  the 
authority  of  the  Intendcncia;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  this  estab- 
lishment, far  from  being  useful  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
was  on  the  contrary  very  prejudicial,  and  that  its  abuses  could  not 
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be  corrected  by  new  rules  and  precautions,  since  all  the  previous 
ones  had  not  produced  effect ;  in  view  of  which  he  proposed  that  the 
Junta  be  abolished  and  that  appeals  in  cases  of  the  real  hacienda  be 
carried  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

This  expediente  was  sent  to  the  office  [of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Indies]  in  February  of  1783  and  remained  without  being  acted 
upon ;  and,  the  Marquis  de  la  Sonora  [Jose  de  Galvez]  who  had  it 
among  his  papers,  having  died,  the  consultas  by  dispatch  of  Valdes, 
July  22,  1787,  were  referred  back  to  the  Council. 

The  Council,  having  received  the  consultas  without  resolution, 
again  treated  the  matter  de  novo;  and,  on  July  2,  1791,  made  report 
that  they  did  not  require  any  action  as  the  several  persons  who  were 
sources  of  the  disagreements  which  occurred  between  the  Intendant 
Urriza  and  the  members  of  the  Junta  de  Apelaciones  [were  no 
longer  acting]  :  so  that  thereupon,  with  the  change  in  personnel,  the 
discords  stopped  and  likewise  the  supposed  inconveniences  ceased — 
in  the  many  years  that  had  passed  there  had  not  been  any  complaint 
either  of  the  Junta  or  against  it ;  on  which  considerations  the  Council 
proposed,  and  His  Majesty  in  his  decision  approved,  that  no  change 
should  be  made  and  that  if  in  the  future  there  should  occur  cause 
for  it,  the  case  would  be  examined  and  acted  upon  as  the  circum- 
stances demanded. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  circular  Real  Cedula,  sent  by  the  Council 
on  October  6,  1783, — in  which  it  was  ordered  that  all  appeals  in 
cases  of  contraband  in  America  be  referred  to  the  royal  person  or 
to  the  Council,  except  those  involving  foreigners  which  should  be 
settled  in  the  Indies, — -the  Contador  Mayor  de  Cuentas  of  Havana, 
D.  Miguel  Arnaiz,  wrote  to  this  Ministry  showing  that  the  said 
Real  Cedula  should  not  be  executed  in  that  island  where  there  was 
established  a  Junta  de  Apelaciones. 

This  representation  being  forwarded  to  the  Council,  it  advised, 
July  2,  1791,  that  the  Real  Cedula  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
intendancy  of  Havana,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  established 
there  the  Tribunal  de  Apelaciones, — with  which  opinion  His 
Majesty  deigned  to  conform,  August  5th. 

In  the  same  year,  1791,  D.  Andres  de  Saavedra,  former  Admin- 
istrador  of  the  district  of  Bayamo,  made  several  representations, 
complaining  of  the  intendant  and  of  the  Tribunal  de  Apelaciones 
of  Havana ;  and  official  notice  was  delivered  to  the  Council,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1792,  requiring  that  it  should  advise  as  it  saw  best  as  to 
improving  the  system  of  the  said  Tribunal  de  Apelaciones,  as  well 
with  reference  to  the  evil  method  there  followed  in  the  proceedings 
as  on  account  of  the  increased  revenues  that  might  rightfully  be 
obtained. 
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In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  Council  again  examined 
this  matter  in  detail,  and,  in  consulta  of  August  4,  1800,  reported 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  in  Havana  a  Junta  Superior 
de  Real  Hacienda  after  the  manner  provided  in  the  Ordenanza  de 
Intendentes  of  New  Spain,  giving  into  its  care  not  only  the  admin- 
istrative law  jurisdiction  but  also  the  jurisdiction  contensiosa  as 
regards  appeals  and  other  cases  of  which  it  must  take  cognizance; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  the  Junta  be  composed 
with  respect  to  the  contensioso — the  Intendant  and  his  Asesor  ex- 
cluded— of  the  senior  Contador  mayor  of  the  Tribunal  de  Cuentas — 
or  his  associate  in  case  of  absence  or  sickness — the  Contador  de 
Ejercito,  the  Asesor  of  the  Governor,  the  Asesor  de  Guerra,  that  of 
the  Marina,  these  three  keeping  to  the  order  of  seniority  of  their 
appointments ;  that  also  there  be  present  the  Fiscal  of  real  hacienda, 
but  without  vote  on  account  of  being  [officially]  a  party  in  these 
affairs  of  justice;  and  that  for  the  occasion  in  which  any  one  or 
more  of  these  lawyers  find  themselves  unable  to  attend  there  should 
be  substituted  for  them  the  Asesores  of  the  Tribunal  de  Alzadas,  the 
Asesor  de  Correos  and  that  of  the  Consulado. 

With  this  judgment  His  Majesty  agreed,  and  on  Nov.  13,  1800, 
the  Council  sent  the  corresponding  cedulas  to  the  governor  of 
Havana  and  the  Audiencia  of  the  district. 

The  governor,  Marquis  de  Someruelos,  in  a  letter  of  October  2, 
1801,  informed  the  Council  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  public 
received  the  new  order  concerning  the  Junta  de  Apelaciones;  and 
that,  on  account  of  this  as  well  as  because  of  several  verbal  repre- 
sentations, he  had,  as  first  magistrate  of  the  island,  planned  to  in- 
augurate the  new  court;  but  that  he  had  not  done  so  since  the  In- 
tendant, D.  Luis  Viguri,  had  told  him  that  he  [Viguri]  would  take 
efficacious  measures  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  sovereign  will,  [at  the 
same  time]  asking  Someruelos  not  to  execute  it  until  a  new  Real 
6rden  came;  that  meanwhile  there  occurred  grave  damages  to  the 
correct  administration  of  justice. 

In  a  letter  of  February  19,  1803,  directed  to  this  ministry,  Viguri 
showed  that  the  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  Junta  in  its  new  form 
was  due  to  the  solicitation  of  the  office  of  president  of  it  [when 
organized  to  judge  cases]  in  the  contensioso  by  the  Contador  Mayor, 
D.  Thadeo  Taudenes,  and  to  his  being  opposed  by  Contador  Mayor 
D.  Alphonso  de  Cardenas,  retired  (jubilado),  whom  Viguri,  after  the 
retirement,  qualified  to  serve  provisionally  in  the  tribunal  on  the 
ground  that  this  designation  facilitated  the  best  dispatch  of  business. 

But  Viguri,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Junta,  and 
attributing  without  foundation  [his  course  of  action]  to  the  candi- 
dacies of  the  contadores  mayores,  tried  to  convince  [us]  that  there 
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was  no  reason  for  changing  the  old  system  and  that  he  should  con- 
tinue as  president  in  the  contensioso,  with  the  proviso  that  he  should 
not  serve  in  cases  of  appeal  which  should  arise  from  his  decisions. 
This  representation  was  forwarded  as  the  report  of  the  Council, 
May  29,  1803,  which  body  ordered  it  sent  with  antecedent  papers  to 
the  Contaduria  and  the  Fiscal. 

In  this  state  the  affair  rested  when  the  Intendant  Viguri,  in  a 
letter  of  June  llth,  represented  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
to  him  as  chief  of  the  real  hacienda  belonged  [the  right]  of  opening 
the  new  Junta  de  Apelaciones,  and  that  before  verifying  it  several 
points  must  be  agreed  upon  as  he  demonstrated  to  Someruelos 
during  the  previous  January; — [despite  all  of  which]  the  latter 
[Someruelos]  without  awaiting  further  developments  instituted  the 
Junta  on  the  7th  of  June,  declaring  Taudenes  president,  with  injury 
to  Cardenas,  who  should  be  president  on  account  of  seniority;  and 
in  another  representation  of  the  27th  following  Viguri  complained 
of  the  violent  measures  which  the  new  Junta  had  taken  in  order  to 
replace  in  office  the  Asesor  D.  Diego  Sedano  whom  he  had  sus- 
pended, and  he  asked  that  proper  satisfaction  be  given  him  for  the 
insults  and  injuries  that  he  had  suffered,  inveighing  strongly  against 
the  precipitation  with  which  the  Junta  was  installed,  which  body,  he 
said,  would  cause  the  gravest  troubles  to  the  real  hacienda  and  would 
ruin  the  Intendencia. 

In  view  of  these  representations,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
disapprove  of  the  proceedings  of  Viguri  and  those  of  the  Junta  rela- 
tive to  the  suspension  and  re-instatement  of  the  Asesor  Sedano, 
and  he  ordered  that,  reverting  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  said 
suspension,  Sedano  should  continue  in  the  discharge  of  his  office, 
sending  back  to  the  intendant  as  well  as  to  the  Junta  complete  data 
of  whatever  in  the  affair  and  its  incidents  should  be  considered 
by  them  in  reaching  agreement  as  to  the  measure  most  proper  to 
take;  concerning  all  of  which  the  proper  royal  orders  were  sent, 
August  23,  1803,  to  the  Governor  and  the  Intendant. 

On  the  same  date  there  were  sent  to  the  Council  the  representa- 
tions of  Viguri  and  one  from  Sedano  in  order  that,  joining  them  to 
other  documents  deposited  there,  it  should  frame  an  expediente  and 
should  advise,  in  the  briefest  possible  time,  what  it  should  judge 
opportune;  but  in  Real  Orden,  of  September  26,  communicated  to 
the  governor  of  the  Council,  His  Majesty  resolved  that  the  ex- 
pedientes  concerning  the  disputes  of  Someruelos,  Viguri,  and  Sedano 
should  be  examined  in  junta  of  ministers  by  D.  Jorge  Escovedo,  D. 
Ramon  de  Posada,  and  D.  Lorenzo  Hernandez  de  Alva.  To  this 
end  all  the  papers,  inclusive  of  those  relating  to  the  Junta  de 
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Apelaciones  were  sent  from  the  Council  to  the  junta,  and,  with 
effect,  [for]  they  completed  their  report  in  December  of  the  same 
year. 

In  these  circumstances  and  before  any  resolution  had  been  taken 
on  the  report  of  the  three  ministers  of  the  Council,  the  provisional 
intendant,  D.  Rafael  Gomez  Ronbaud  sent  in  a  representation  dated 
November  22,  1804,  in  which  after  referring  to  the  affairs  of  Viguri 
and  Sedano  and  the  installation  of  the  Junta  de  Apelaciones,  he, 
supposing  that  the  governor  had  instituted  it  arbitrarily  by  caprice 
and  in  order  to  outrage  Viguri,  claimed  that  the  Real  Orden  of 
August  23rd  not  only  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Junta 
and  of  the  intendant,  but  also  of  Someruelos,  since  it  commanded 
that  they  revert  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  suspension  of 
Sedano ;  but  that,  notwithstanding,  the  Junta,  which  Ronbaud  called 
illegal  (intrusa),  continued,  and  he  summarily  attributed  to  it,  ac- 
cording to  his  practice,  all  the  disorders  of  Havana  and  the  fact  that 
the  debtors  neither  paid  not  had  esteem  for  the  chief  of  the  real 
hacienda.  For  such  evils  he  had  no  other  remedy  than  that  the 
Junta  cease  and  be  forever  abolished,  the  causes  of  which  it  took 
cognizance  to  be  carried  to  the  Council  as  the  Intendant  Urriza 
proposed  in  the  report  of  October  26,  1782,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made. 

Finally,  Ronbaud  said  that  the  Tribunal  de  Cuentas  should  also 
be  abolished  and  all  the  offices  of  asesores  and  auditores  of  the 
island,  leaving  the  chiefs  [of  the  real  hacienda]  with  liberty  to  take 
as  asesores  the  lawyers  they  may  prefer;  affirming  in  conclusion 
that  if  this  measure  was  not  adopted  neither  could  the  real  hacienda 
act  with  the  proper  energy  nor  ever  could  be  recovered  the  2,787,491 
pesos  which  were  owed  [to  the  treasury] — in  which  caculation  Ron- 
baud  was  guilty  of  grave  carelessness,  for  in  a  letter  of  November 
22,  1804,  number  360,  he  said  that  these  debts  amounted  to  4,115,222 
pesos.48 

The  establishment  of  the  new  court  of  appeals  for  treasury 
cases  did  not  immediately  end  the  difficulties  and  complaints, 
particularly  those  with  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  contensiosa. 
During  the  administration  of  Ronbaud,  the  relations  between 
the  intendant  and  this  court  were  especially  inharmonious.  He 
charged  the  court  with  having  allowed  judicial  business  to  fall 
into  a  "monstrous  state"  of  disorder.  His  assessor,  Francisco 

48  "Expediente  sobre  el  establicimiento  y  subsistencia  de  la  Junta  de  Apelaciones 
le  Havana,"  A.  G.  de  I.,  P.  de  Ultramar,  Leg.   175. 
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Garcia  Quintana,  also  made  charges,  submitting  a  long  report 
which  attributed  the  delays  and  disorders,  the  troubles  of  the 
treasury  department,  to  the  court,  whose  members  were  "sons 
of  the  country,"  planters,  and  by  marriage  related  to  one 
another.  The  intendant  sought  to  show  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending the  court  in  order  to  restore  the  treasury.  The  minis- 
try of  the  Indies  declined  to  accept  this  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  intendant  was  censured;  and  it  was  pointed  out  by 
way  of  rebuke  that  in  the  supporting  documents  and  in  the 
illustrative  cases,  submitted  and  analyzed  by  the  intendant  and 
the  assessor,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Junta  superior  de 
Apelaciones ;  it  was  further  stated  that  it  was  not  known  to  the 
ministry  if  the  court  had  the  least  part  in  the  matters  offered 
as  a  basis  of  the  complaint.  The  blame  for  the  delay  or  the 
failure  of  justice  was  said  to  rest  upon  the  asesor  and  the  Fiscal. 
Further  it  was  stated  that  the  only  thing  evident  in  the  whole 
affair  was  the  obstinate  attempt  of  the  intendant  to  deprive  the 
Junta  of  its  powers  and  to  discredit  it.  Finally,  the  intendant 
was  warned  not  to  molest  the  ministry  with  "such  unfounded 
and  repeated  complaints."49 

Earlier  Ronbaud  had  attacked  the  court,  emphasizing  a 
criticism  mentioned  above  but  treated  incidentally, — that  is,  he 
held  that  membership  in  it  by  native  Cubans  was  a  violation  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Indies.  The  law  in  question  (Ley  17,  Tit.  2, 
Lib.  3  of  the  Recopilacion  de  las  Leyes  de  los  Reynos  de  las 
Indias)  was,  he  insisted,  strengthened  by  a  royal  order  of  Octo- 
ber 23,  1790.  He  included  a  list  of  members  of  the  Junta  who 
were  natives  (hijos  del  pais)  urging  that  their  presence  in  the 
court,  with  their  local  ties  and  interests,  were  causes  of  the 
evils  and  delays  suffered  by  the  treasury.  The  intendant  was 
again  refused,  when  it  was  held  that  the  law  and  the  royal  order 
referred  to  the  non-employment  of  American-born  persons  as 
corregidores  and  alcaldes  mayores.  It  was  stated  that  more 
than  "the  declamations  and  personalities"  of  Ronbaud  would 
be  required  to  prove  the  contention  he  was  trying  to  sustain. 

«  Ronbaud  to  Soler,  No.  806,  November  7,  1806;  Consulta,  April  1,  1807.     A.  G. 
de  I.,  P.  de  Ultramar,  Leg.  175. 
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It  was  also  plainly  intimated  that  the  intendant  was  acting  in 
league  with  the  European-born  Spaniards.50 

Despite  other  criticisms,  the  court  of  appeals  for  treasury 
cases  remained,  until  1834,  under  the  rule  of  organization  de- 
creed in  1800.  In  the  former  year,  it  was  provisionally  modi- 
fied. A  permanent  organization  was  attempted  in  1836.51 

The  juzgado  of  the  intendancy  suffered  from  other  difficul- 
ties than  those  of  internal  organization  and  dissension.  As 
late  as  January  18th,  1817,  no  less  an  intendant  than  Ramirez 
protested  "that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  real  hacienda  in  this 
island  is  seen  very  often  made  contemptible  and  its  employees 
exposed  to  frequent  outrages."  There  had  been  many  com- 
plaints that,  if  a  treasury  officer  proceeds  against  a  defrauder 
or  debtor,  he  finds  the  local  judge  in  league  with  the  offenders 
and  with  the  people  of  the  district.  If  appeal  is  taken,  the 
parties  and  the  government  must  have  recourse  to  distant  courts 
which  have  a  different  rule  of  practice,  to  the  great  embarrass- 
ment of  both.  Such  was  held  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  he  stated  that,  as  a  result,  "the  rights  of  the  king  can  not 
be  vindicated  with  the  proper  vigor  and  force;  the  intendant 
can  not  sustain  his  officers  even  when  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
not  exceeded  their  powers ;  even  less  can  one  punish  those  who 
impede  the  exercise  of  these  functions  and  impair  the  good 
administration  of  the  reales  rentas."  Affirming  that  such  diffi- 
culties are  not  experienced  by  the  intendancies  of  Spain  nor  by 
the  others  of  the  Indies,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  intend- 
ants  is  larger,  he  proposed  to  cut  to  the  root  of  the  evil  by 
authorizing  the  intendants  to  take  cognizance  of  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  alcaldes  and  other  petty  judges,  "in  con- 
formity to  law  and  with  appeal  to  the  Junta  Superior  de 
Apelaciones"62 

80  No.  738,  February  15,  1806,  A.  G.  de  I.,  P.  de  Ultramar,  Leg.  175.  The 
list  mentioned  interestingly  reveals  the  number  and  names  of  the  Cubans  who  were 
members  or  who,  as  substitutes,  might  become  members  of  the  court.  They  were: 
the  auditor  de  guerra,  D.  Julian  Campos;  the  auditor  de  marina,  D.  Jose  Ponce  de 
Leon;  the  asesor  de  Alzadas  and  sindico  perpetuo  del  Consulado,  D.  Francisco 
Arango  y  Parreno;  the  asesor  del  Consulado  and  Fiscal  de  Marina,  D.  Manuel 
Coimbra;  and  the  asesor  de  Correos,  D.  Jacinto  Castellanos. 

«  Cf.  Zamora,  Biblioteca,  IV,  pp.  95-99. 

812  No.   181,  A.   G.  de  I.,  P.  de  Ultramar,   Leg.   178. 
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Between  the  intendant  and  his  own  staff,  there  were  fre- 
quent instances  of  discord.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  while  the 
intendant  nominated  men  for  office  and  sometimes  appointed 
them,  he  was  not  invested  with  the  power  of  removal.  He 
could  and  did  suspend  officials ;  but  his  action  was  subject  to 
review.53  The  intendant  was  repeatedly  assured,  however,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  royal  order  of  May  12,  1777,  that  as  head  of 
the  real  hacienda  he  had  the  authority  to  command  those  who 
served  under  him, — auditors,  administrators,  treasurers,  and 
others.54  There  were  questions  of  precedence,  there  were  de- 
partmental rivalries — both  of  which  led  to  acrimonious  con- 
troversy. Due  to  participation  in  the  reward  for  reporting 
cases  of  contraband  or  defalcation,  officers  might  be  spies  on 
one  another;  so  the  service  was  without  a  strong  esprit  de 
corps.  As  members  of  the  Junta  de  Hacienda,  the  ministers  of 
the  intendencia  knew  about  much  of  the  business  conducted, 
gave  advice,  and  expressed  opinions.  Some  of  the  high  officials, 
such  as  the  Administrador  general  de  las  Rentas,  and  the  con- 
tadores  exercised  the  privilege  of  communicating  directly  and 
independently  with  the  Spanish  government.  Thus  it  was  that 
Jose  Armona  reported  his  observations  on  the  difficulties  of 
Altarriba,  already  mentioned.  Much  of  what  was  in  this  way 
written  was  critical  of  the  intendant.  As  in  their  own  right 
interpreters  of  royal  decrees  and  orders,  at  times  they  individu- 
ally held  up  the  administration  of  affairs,  as  when  the  Contador 
de  Resultas  withheld  his  approval  of  the  treasury  accounts  of 
the  year  1792,  the  matter  not  being  settled  as  late  as  1802. 

"Article  77  of  the  Ordenanza  of  1786.  In  No.  Ill,  Viguri  to  Soler,  August 
12,  1800  (A.  G.  de  L,  P.  de  Ultramar,  Leg.  175),  the  intendant  states  that  he  has 
tried  to  do  his  duty  and  to  execute  the  commands  and  wishes  of  the  king,  but 
complains  that  there  have  been  embarrassments  and  insubordination.  Two  con- 
tadores,  in  particular,  have  lacked  respect,  have  spread  dissension  among  others  of 
the  staff,  have  set  a  bad  example  and  neglected  their  duties,  and  have  disobeyed  the 
king.  He  had  been  asked  by  others,  and  specially  by  the  contador  mayor,  Taudenes, 
to  deprive  them  of  their  places.  He  requested  authorization  to  do  so.  Viguri  was 
denied  the  request,  his  intimate  friendship  with  Taudenes  being  suspected  and  the 
grounds  of  the  complaint  not  being  considered  as  proved.  He  was  instructed  to 
reprimand  the  two  offenders.  If  they  again  neglected  their  duties,  he  was  to 
remove  them. 

64  Zamora,  Biblioteca,   II,  p.   484. 
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This  tardiness  caused  a  minister  of  the  Indies  to  comment  that 
such  maneuvers  were  "a  waste  of  time  and  only  serve  to  weary 
the  home  government  with  frivolous  appeals  that  arise  more 
from  shameful  personalities  than  from  informed  zeal  for  the 
royal  interests."55  Aguilar,  the  intendant  from  1809  to  1815, 
averred  in  this  connection  that  a  conspiracy,  with  the  idea  of 
malicious  fraud  (estelinato),  as  bold  as  it  was  successful,  had 
been  formed  to  keep  the  records  of  the  intendencia  in  disorder. 
The  last  three  intendants,  he  stated,  had  been  unable  to  tell  or 
to  know  the  true  state  of  the  treasury,  and  that  he  could  not 
calculate  how  much  the  real  hacienda  had  lost. 

COMMENT  ON  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

Despite  all,  it  is  fairly  to  be  said  that  the  establishment  and 
the  subsequent  influences  of  the  intendencia  were  of  immense 
significance  to  Cuba  and  that  it  brought  something  like  order 
out  of  the  fiscal  chaos  of  earlier  days.  Such  was  the  testimony 
of  Pezuela,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  regarded  the  Cuban 
intendants  as  men  inferior  in  abilities  to  those  who  served  in 
Spain.  Sagra  held  that  with  the  foundation  of  the  intendencia 
began  the  commercial  era  of  Cuba.  The  statistics  would  appear 
to  show  that,  with  some  vacillation,  revenues  increased,  especi- 
ally after  the  Spanish  trade  law  of  1778.  However  this  may 
have  been  and  to  whatever  agency  it  was  attributable,  Cuba 
was  not  self-supporting.  As  had  been  the  practice  since  1585, 
a  subsidy  was  received  from  Mexico  to  cover  the  deficit.  Very 
fortunately,  this  economic  dependence  was  ended  at  about  the 
same  time  that  Mexico  became  politically  independent.  Cuba 
was  able  in  1822  to  balance  receipts  and  expenditures,  due  per- 
haps to  the  able  administration  of  the  intendant,  Alejandro 
Ramirez.58 

Although  this  paper  is  not  designed  to  treat  the  financial 
history  of  Cuba  during  the  early  period  of  the  intendancy, 

66  Soler  to  the  intendant,  February  IS,  1802,  A.  G.  de  I.,  P.  de  Ultramar, 
Expediente,  No.  1152,  Leg.  176  Also  Aguilar  to  Araujo,  No.  939,  ibid.,  Leg.  176. 

06  On  the  situado  from  Mexico,  typical  utterances  of  the  intendants  may  be 
found  in  Viguri  to  Soler,  August  21,  1801  (A.  G.  de  I.,  P.  de  Ultramar,  Leg.  175); 
Ronbaud  to  Soler,  No.  943,  December  19,  1807  (ibid.). 
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reference  to  some  of  the  developments  and  changes  in  com- 
merce would  be  pertinent.  Down  to  1818,  the  Spanish  laws 
prohibiting  trade  with  foreigners  remained  technically  in  force. 
They  were,  in  part,  however,  from  time  to  time  suspended. 
Also,  with  what  appears  to  have  been  increasing  frequency, 
special  licenses  were  given  to  individuals.  As  early  as  April 
14,  1767,  in  royal  order,  it  was  provided  that  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity  Cuba  might  have  recourse  to  foreigners  for  supplies. 
In  addition,  restrictions  on  intercolonial  trade  were  modified. 
The  Cubans  came  to  be  permitted  to  trade  with  New  Orleans, 
the  two  Floridas,  Mexico,  and  New  Granada.  The  struggle 
for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  war  Spain  was  associated,  added  a  chapter  to  the 
economic  history.  With  Cuba  faced  by  dire  immediate  results, 
trade  was  permitted  with  friendly  states.  The  restrictions  were 
re-imposed  in  1784,  with  the  exception  of  those  relative  to  the 
slave  trade.  With  the  political  and  economic  crises  attendant 
upon  the  wars  which  in  time  accompanied  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  concessions  had  to  be  renewed,  as  they  were  in  1793, 
when  supplies  were  imported  in  neutral  ships.  The  granting  of 
these  concessions  was  contested  by  the  monopolists  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  restriction,  in  Cuba  and  in  Spain.  As  a  party,  they 
were  opposed  by  a  fairly  well  organized  group  which  favored 
this  form  of  free  trade.  The  contest  between  them  involved  the 
intendant  and  the  Havana  Consulado,  established  in  1794.57 
The  concessions,  mentioned  above,  had  scarcely  begun  to  be 
enjoyed  when  in  1796  they  were  withdrawn,  to  the  curtailment 

67  Some  of  the  activities  of  the  Havana  Consulado  and  its  relations  with  the 
intendancy,  may  be  traced  in  the  interesting  Obras  del  Excmo.  Seftor  D.  Francisco 
Arango  y  Parreno  (2  vols.,  1888).  On  the  occasion  of  receiving  a  real  orden,  of 
the  6th  of  June,  1817,  to  deliver  to  the  navy  department  boats  that  had  been 
armed  by  the  Consulado,  the  Intendant  Ramirez  paid  a  tribute  to  that  body,  which 
had  acted  in  accord  with  the  intendancy.  As  to  the  order,  he  wrote:  "En  tal 
estado  de  las  cosas,  repito,  poco  habia  que  hacer  para  el  cumplimiento  de  la  ultima 
Real  Orn.  Todo  podia  continuar  como  estaba,  y  hacerse  bien  y  arregladamente  el 
servicio  de  S.  M.  que  es  mi  unico  deseo.  Desgraciadamente  no  sucedera  asi.  En- 
conados  ciertos  animos,  de  una  parte  se  ha  visto  esta  resolucn.  como  un  triunfo  del 
amor  propio  que  se  juzgaba  ofendido;  de.  otra  se  ve  como  un  desaire  y  menosprecio, 
que  en  los  menos  exaltados  produce  la  tibieza  y  el  resfrio  para  no  continuar  haciendo 
sacrifices  que  se  miran  infructuosos."  A.  G.  de  I.,  P.  de  Ultramar,  Leg.  178,  No. 
329,  August  2,  1817. 
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of  a  thriving  trade  with  the  United  States  and  to  the  economic 
distress  of  Cuba.  The  Spanish  government  temporized  by 
granting  some  concessions  in  1797,  but  it  re-imposed  the  restric- 
tion again  in  1799.  In  this  crisis  the  captain-general  and  the 
intendant  agreed  to  suspend  enforcement  of  the  order,  keeping 
the  port  of  Havana  open  and  later  authorizing  other  ports  to 
trade  in  supplies  with  neutral  powers.  Spain  accepted  this 
action,  in  1801,  as  a  rule  of  practice,  making  the  trade  with 
foreigners  contingent  upon  the  consent  of  the  two  officers  men- 
tioned. Sagra  stated,  however,  that  the  fear  that  the  con- 
cessions would  be  temporary  inhibited  real  development  of  this 
trade.  Indeed,  they  were  cancelled  in  1804  and  renewed  in 
1805. 58  After  experiencing  this  vacillation  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment, the  vicissitudes  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  embargo 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  crisis  of  the  war  of  1812, 
Cuba,  on  February  10,  1818,  was  granted,  by  royal  decree,  free 
trade  with  foreign  powers,  although  the  grant  was  accompanied 
by  unfortunate  customs  regulations. 

Some  of  the  intendants  were  administrators  and  executives 
of  talent.  In  such  a  category,  without  serious  question,  would 
be  placed  Jose  Pablo  Valiente,  Ramirez,  and  Martinez  de 
Pinillos,  who  inherited  the  title  of  Conde  de  Villanueva  and 
was  given  many  honors.  Of  moderate  capacity  Altarriba, 
Rapun,  and  Urriza  might  be  estimated.  Viguri,  Ronbaud,  and 
perhaps  Aguilar  should  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  least 
capable.  It  was  a  capital  misfortune  for  the  island  that  they 
came  at  a  most  critical  time. 

These  various  intendants  followed  different  policies,  as 
would  be  expected, — not  so  much  as  to  the  duties  specifically 
and  definitely  laid  down  in  the  instruction,  but  as  to  the  implied 
functions,  such  as  the  promotion  of  prosperity.  All  were  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  contraband,  some  being  severe  in 
their  adoption  of  punitive  measures  and  others  considering  the 
problem  as  being  so  vast  in  its  ramifications  as  to  be  too  difficult 
for  successful  solution ;  but  most,  if  not  all,  submitted  reports 

68  Cf .  section  devoted  to  the  history  of  Cuban  commerce  in  Ramon  de  la  Sagra, 
Historia  economico  y  estadistico  politico  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba. 
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on  their  efforts  to  eradicate  the  evil.  Some  like  Valiente, 
Viguri,  and  Ramirez  were  advocates  of  free  trade  not  only  with 
Spain  but  with  foreign  countries;  whereas  Ronbaud  and 
Aguilar  were  critics  of  that  idea,  Aguilar  being  in  favor  of  the 
trade  law  of  1778.  Valiente,  one  of  the  notable  intendants, 
rendered  such  services  that  the  Consulado,  informed  of  his 
prospective  recall,  petitioned  and  memorialized  the  king  that  he 
be  allowed  to  remain,  in  which  effort  to  retain  him  other 
bodies,  such  as  the  cabildo  of  Havana,  joined.  In  the  state- 
ment which  the  Syndic,  Francisco  de  Arango,  was  instructed 
to  draw  up,  that  official  praised  Valiente  as  having  favored 
commerce,  constructed  storehouses  for  sugar,  paid  old  claims 
that  were  just,  made  taxation  concessions  in  behalf  of  agricul- 
ture, advocated  wise  measures  as  to  the  slave  trade,  collected 
taxes  with  efficiency  but  not  with  rigor  or  extortion,  greatly 
increased  the  revenues,  simplified  the  customs  service,  enlarged 
the  dock,  financed  the  country  with  skill  during  war  time,  dis- 
covered and  punished  plots  to  defraud,  improved  hospitals, 
and — as  having  cooperated  with  the  captain-general.59  Another 
able  intendant  was  Alejandro  Ramirez,  who  had  previously 
served  as  intendant  of  Porto  Rico.  Coming  to  Cuba  in  1815, 
he  interested  himself  in  fostering  immigration  and  settlement, 
building  new  towns,  establishing  free  trade,  encouraging  public 
instruction,  and  correcting  or  abolishing  the  monopolies.60 

68  Obras  del  Excmo.  Seilor  D.  Francisco  de  Arango  y  Parreno  (2  vols.,  1888), 
Vol.  II. 

80  In  No.  660,  April  9,  1818,  A.  G.  de  I.,  P.  de  Ultramar,  Leg.  178,  Ramirez 
related  to  the  Secretary  of  Estado  y  del  Despacho  de  Indias  the  account  of  a  hasty 
visit  of  four  days  duration  to  the  port  of  Matanzas.  Although  he  went  there  to 
deal  chiefly  with  matters  concerned  with  the  factoria  de  tabacos,  he  took  cognizance 
of  several  other  affairs  of  importance  on  which  he  reported.  These  included — con- 
struction  of  a  pier  for  the  harbor  and  of  a  dredge  (ponton);  provision  for  a  cus- 
toms building;  provision  for  the  drainage  of  certain  suburban  lands;  orders  for  the 
improvements  necessary  for  the  resumption  of  the  operation  of  certain  salt  works; 
removal  of  obstructions  to  the  collection  of  municipal  taxes.  In  addition,  he  re- 
solved several  administrative  problems  which  had  arisen  in  the  real  hacienda.  On 
this  whole  procedure,  he  remarked:  "Cada  uno  de  estos  particulares  tenia  abultados 
antecedentes,  que  lleve  conmigo  a  Matanzas.  Una  vista  ocular  de  un  quarto  de 
hora,  da  mas  luz  en  ciertos  negocios,  que  los  mejores  informes  escritos.  Todos 
estos,  y  otros  incidentes,  quedaron  determinados  en  conferencios  con  el  Gobor 
Subdo  de  Rl  Hacienda,  individuas  del  Ayuntamts  Diputacion  del  Consulado,  y 
demos  vecinos  prales,  despues  de  haber  inspeccionados  los  terrenes  de  la  localidad, 
y  los  titulos  y  razones  de  cada  parte."  Ramirez,  in  reply  to  attacks  that  appeared 
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Claudio  Martinez  de  Pinillos,  Conde  de  Villanueva,  trained  in 
public  finance  as  secretary  of  Valiente,  was  the  intendant  of 
longest  service,  holding1  this  office,  with  the  exception  of  two 
short  periods,  from  1825  to  1851.  As  in  the  case  of  Arango, — 
who,  it  might  be  noted,  served  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Cortes  of  Cadiz  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  under  Ferdinand  VII, — he  was  a  native  of  Cuba.  Be- 
sides many  administrative  changes,  he  inaugurated,  during  his 
first  service  as  intendant,  in  1822,  the  de posit o  mercantil,  where 
goods  could  be  deposited  in  bond.61 

The  intendencia  of  Cuba,  despite  adaptations  from  the 
Ordenansa  for  New  Spain  and  despite  the  many  amplifications 
and  modifying  instructions  and  decrees,  was  of  a  special  order 
and  as  such  different  from  the  others  established  in  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  Spanish  empire.  Its  success — and,  on  the 
whole,  despite  its  cumbersomeness  and  its  evident  inefficiencies, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  such — was  not  considered  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  system.  The  absence  of  Indians,  the  relatively 
limited  jurisdiction  of  the  intendants,  and  their  dispropor- 
tionate concern  with  trade  and  international  interests  made  for 
a  system  that  was  different  from  the  continental  intendancies. 

in  El  Tio  Bartolo,  wrote  his  Exposition  del  Intendente  de  Ejercito  al  publico  de  la 
Habana.  Pezuela,  in  his  Diccionario  (IV,  333),  remarks  that  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment was  considering  Ramirez  as  a  successor  of  Canga  Argiielles  as  minister  of 
Hacienda. 

61  Pezuela  (Diccionario,  IV,  223),  wrote  of  Pinillos  "It  would  require  a  volume 
to  detail  branch  by  branch  the  advantageous  changes  which  one  after  another 
Pinillos  established  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  internal  revenues,  now  authorizing  the  opening  of  the  new  ports  to  commerce, 
now  modifying  the  tariffs  in  accord  with  the  Junta  Consultativa  de  Real  Hacienda, 
now  providing  for  a  multitude  of  public  works  and  constructions  in  order  to 
expand  and  improve  all  the  related  branches  of  the  administration.  .  .  .  There  were 
not  lacking  some  to  censure  bitterly  his  operations,  but  the  results  and  their  num- 
ber, if  they  did  not  silence  complaints,  justified  his  activities  victoriously." 


INSTRUCTION  ESTABLISHING  THE  CUBAN 
INTENDANCY 

(Translation) 

Instruction  issued  to  the  Intendant  who  is  to  establish  himself  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba.    San  Lorenzo,  October,  31,  1764.1 

Experience  having  demonstrated  the  advantages  which  my  royal 
treasury  has  obtained  in  the  best  administration  of  the  revenues, 
and  the  army  in  the  security  of  its  supplies,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  intendancies  in  my  kingdoms  of  Castile,  I  have  considered 
that  these  same  advantages  can  be  secured  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  by 
founding  in  it  the  same  system.  To  this  end,  I  have  resolved  to 
create  in  that  island  an  Intendant,  with  his  residence  in  Havana,  to 
have  jurisdiction  of  the  two  departments  of  Treasury  and  War,  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Intendentes  de  Ejercito  act  in  Castile;  and  it 
being  necessary  to  alter  in  some  particulars  the  rules  which  are  here 
observed  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  adaptable  to  the  system 
and  government  of  that  island,  I  take  it  as  proper  to  designate  the 
following  articles  and  instructions  by  which  the  Intendant  shall  be 
governed. 

1.  The  Intendant2  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  over  all  funds, 
fiscal  services,  and  taxes  of  whatever  kind  or  form  that  may  pertain 
to  my  real  hacienda  (royal  treasury),  with  all  that  is  incident, 
dependent,  and  annexed  to  it,  whether  it  is  controlled  by  government 
administration,  or  is  leased,  or  is  collected  in  whatever  other  way. 

1  A  copy  of  the  Instruction  may  be  found  A.  G.  de  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Do- 
mingo, 81-6-12.  There  are  many  minor  differences  in  textual  form  from  the  copy 
published  in  Zamora,  Biblioteca  de  Legislacidn  Ultramarina,  III,  597-606.  The 
copy  made  at  Sevilla,  for  instance,  is  addressed  to  the  intendant  in  the  third  person 
while  that  of  Zamora  is  in  the  second.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  numbering 
of  the  articles  of  the  instructions.  Certain  of  the  more  significant  differences  are 
noted  in  the  footnotes  that  follow. 

My  colleague,  Dr.  S.  E.  Leavitt,  Professor  of  Spanish,  read  the  manuscript  of 
this  translation  and  made  many  corrections.  He  is,  of  course,  in  no  sense  responsi- 
ble for  any  errors  that  may  appear  in  it. 

aAn  explanation  of  the  titles  of  officials  associated  with  the  intendencia  might 
be  of  service.  It  is  arranged  with  some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  these 
officials.  Intendente :  the  intendant;  Administrador  general:  the  collector-general 
of  customs  and  internal  revenue;  Contador:  accountant  and  auditor;  tesorero :  the 
treasurer;  fiscal:  prosecuting  attorney;  asesor :  judicial  advisor  who  made  legal 
decisions  in  name  of  some  official  who  was  ordinarily  not  a  lawyer,  but  who  was 
charged  with  judicial  functions;  Subdelegado:  deputy  or  local  representative  of  in- 
tendant; Comisario:  inspector;  Guarda  almacen:  custodian  of  supplies;  Mayordomo 
de  la  artileria:  artillery  officer  in  charge  of  supplies  for  that  branch  (later  called 
guarda  almacen);  fieles :  customs  inspectors;  contralor :  administrative  officer  of 
army  who  had  duties  with  respect  to  preparation  of  the  Cuenta  y  raz6n  of  the 
artillery;  habilitado :  military  officer  charged  with  the  collection  from  the  treasury 
of  funds  for  his  unit  and  of  looking  after  the  supplies;  sobrestontes :  labor  overseer, 
a  tally  clerk. 

[113] 
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2.  The  revenues,  divisions,  and  taxes  that  at  present  are  col- 
lected at  Havana  are  those  of  the  Almojarifazgo,  Armada,  Comisos, 
Alcavala,   Oficios  vendibles,  Novenos,  Extrahordinario ,  Penas  de 
Camara,  vacantes,  Papel  sellado,  Derechos  de  Esclavos,  Naypes, 
Estanco  de   Gallos,   Venta  de  tierras,   Yndulto  de  negros,  Media 
annata  de  embarcaciones  de  Ministros,  de  Oficios,  de  Alcaldes,  de 
Tierras,   de   Titulos  de   Castilla,   Almirantazgo,   Quint os,   Sisa   de 
Galeota,  Sisa  de  Muralla,  Estanco  de  Sal,  Azucar,3  and  of  all  of 
them,  and  of  whatever  other  tax  that  may  belong-  to  the  real  hacienda, 
he  must  have,  keeping  separate  each  branch,  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  imposed  and  on  what  fruits, 
goods,  or  effects;  and  he  must  inquire  if  the  collection  corresponds 
to  the  impost,  how  and  by  whom  they  are  managed,  under  what 
rules,  what  incomes  they  produce,  what  expenses  they  suffer — if 
they  are  legitimate  or  should  be  abolished — what  is  the  current  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  my  royal  treasury  and  if  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
appropriate  areas  (treasury  chests). 

3.  If  the  collection  in  each  branch  or  revenue  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the   impost,  he  will  inquire  as  to  the  reason   for  the 
change,  and  if  he  find  in  it  the  continued  and  uniform  operation  on 
all  taxpayers  as  the  law  has  prescribed  it,  he  will  make  no  change ; 
but,  if  he  become  convinced  that  it  originates  from  an  evil  unwil- 
lingly tolerated,  and  that  in  the  collection  there  is  not  observed 

3  The  terms  employed  in  this  list  are  not  susceptible  of  being  adequately  trans- 
lated in  a  form  sufficiently  brief  for  inclusion  in  the  text:  so  the  Spanish  was 
allowed  to  stand  as  in  the  document.  As  this  article  is  concerned  with  the  in- 
tendancy  as  an  institution  and  not  with  the  taxation  system  of  Cuba,  no  elaborate 
study  of  these  forms  of  taxes  seems  necessary.  These  taxes  were  analyzed  in  R. 
de  la  Sagra,  Historia  economica  y  estadistico-politica  de  la  isla  de  Cuba,  pp.  224- 
270.  Many  of  them  may  be  found  explained  in  Priestley,  Jose  de  G&lvez,  Ch.  x, 
pp.  312  ff.  Consult  also  the  great  work  of  F.  Fonseca  and  C.  de  Urrutia,  Historia 
general  de  real  hacienda,  6  vols.,  (1845-1853). 

Almojarifazgo:  An  import  and  export  tax;  Almirantazgo:  import  tax  originally 
levied  to  support  admiral  and  navy;  Armada:  tax  on  importations  to  support  West 
Indian  fleet;  Comisos:  fines  on  contraband  articles  and  goods  not  in  ship's  regis- 
ter; Alcabala:  tax  on  sales  of  commodities  and  real  estate;  estanco  de  naipes,  gallos, 
tobacos,  sal,  papel  sellado:  these  were  government  monopolies  and  referred  re- 
spectively to  taxes  on  sale  of  playing  cards,  cockfighting,  and  sale  of  tobacco,  salt, 
and  stamped  paper  required  for  use  in  legal  transactions;  oficios  vendibles:  revenue 
from  sale  of  non-judicial  offices;  vacantes:  income  from  church  offices  which  went 
to  the  Crown  in  case  of  vacancies;  penas  de  Camara:  court  fines;  derechos  de 
esclavos  and  indulto  de  negros  were  both  taxes  on  slaves  with  the  first  being  the 
head  tax  payable  on  importation,  and  the  latter  an  extra  tax  charged  in  case  the 
negro  was  smuggled  into  the  island;  Novenos:  the  part  of  the  tithes  that  went  to 
the  crown;  media  anata:  tax  on  incomes  during  first  year  of  incumbency,  amount- 
ing to  one-half  of  the  salary  at  times;  Venta  de  tierras:  there  were  several  taxes  on 
sale  of  land,  whether  private  or  crown  lands;  5" isa  de  Galeota  and  Sisa  de  Muralla: 
these  ancient  taxes  were  respectively  levied  on  cattle  to  provide  against  piratical 
incursions  and  on  wine  and  whiskey  to  maintain  the  Havana  walls;  there,  was 
another  tax,  the  Sisa  d/e  Zanja,  levied  on  cattle  to  provide  for  bringing  drinking 
water  to  the  city;  Titulos  de  Castilla:  there  were  several  taxes  levied  on  those 
securing  titles  of  nobility. 
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equality  because  there  are  granted  rebates  to  some  and  denied  to 
others,  in  this  case  he  will  order  that  the  taxes  be  collected  in  strict 
accord  with  the  law  establishing  that  division. 

4.  He  will  ascertain  by  whom  and  under  what  regulations  each 
division  is  administered;  and,  if  he  find  that  the  persons  charged 
with  it  have  fulfilled  their  duty  with  zeal,  purity,  and  integrity  he 
will  authorize  them  to  continue;  but,  if  he  find  and  prove  that  they 
have  failed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  in  the  trust  that 
is  reposed  in  their  persons  in  important  affairs,  with  detriment  to 
my  real  Herario  (sic),  not  only  will  he  remove  them  from  their 
offices  and  install  others  in  their  places  who  will  serve  me  with  all 
zeal  and  legality,  but  against  them  he  will  draw  up  decrees  pro- 
ceeding to  impose  the  punishments  which  are  appropriate  according 
to  law. 

5.  If  he  find  the  regulations  and  instructions  under  which  each 
branch  is  governed  and  operated  are  adaptable  to  its  best  admin- 
istration,  government,  and  security,  and  to  the  correct  cuenta  y 
razon*  which  must  come  from  it,  he  will  order  that  they  be  observed 
inviolably;  but,  if  he  becomes  convinced  that  they  are  not  the  rules 
best  suited  to  secure  that  end,  he  will  frame  others  to  cover  the 
administration   which   thereafter  must  be  observed,  so  that  there 
may  be  assured  the  collection  of  rightful  taxes,  that  frauds  may  be 
guarded  against,  and  that  the  cuenta  y  razon,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  that  every  malversation  be  avoided,  may  be  drawn  up. 

6.  He  will  examine  closely  the  clerks  that  are  appointed  for  the 
administration  and  auditing  of  each  branch  and,  if  there  be  only 
those  as  are  indispensable,  he  will  make  no  change;  but,  if  he  see 
that  their  number  is  excessive  or  that  there  are  some  who  should 
be  refieved,  he  will  retain  only  those  who  are  necessary  in  order 
that  it  may  be  well  named,  suppressing  the  places  and  offices  of 
those  not  required;  and,  if  the  latter  have  discharged  their  duties 
satisfactorily,  he  will  keep  in  mind  their  merit  in  order  to  appoint 
them  to  other  offices  where  there  is  need  and  where  they  may  be 
useful  to  my  royal  service. 

7.  He  will  examine  the  income  of  each  branch  and  will  see  if  it 
is  in  accord  with  the  character  of  the  impost.    If  it  should  be  so,  he 
will  make  no  change;  but,  if  it  should  not  equal  the  estimate,  he  will 
investigate  the  deficit  and  will  take  the  measures  that  are  proper  to 
give  the  revenue  all  the  increase  that  may  be  possible,  whether  by 
government  administration  or  by  leasing  it. 

8.  He  will  inform  himself,  in  detail,  concerning  the  expenses 
which  each  division  incurs  and  if  there  are  undue  burdens.    If  he 
find  them  justifiable,  he  will  allow  them  to  continue;  but,  if  they  be 
excessive,  he  will   reduce  them  to  the  minimum  and  will  cut  off 
whatever  unjustified  burden  the  revenues  may  bear. 

9.  He  will  inform  himself  as  to  the  current  funds  which  in  each 
branch  pertain  to  my  real  hacienda  to  see  if  they  have  been  placed 

4  The  explanation  of  the  term  cuenta  y  raz6n  made  in  the  text  of  the  article,  ut 
supra,  is  sustained  by  Zamora,  Bibliotcca,  II,   592-595. 
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in  the  areas  with  the  proper  punctuality,  and  he  will  order  that  all 
that  may  be  in  arrears  be  placed  in  them  without  delay. 

10.  If  any  Administrators,  or  other  subordinates  who  may  have 
handled  my  revenues  and  funds,  have  not  submitted  the  reports  of 
their  offices,  he  will  order  that  they  execute  them  promptly,  with 
every   justification,    commanding   that   the   balances   that   may   be 
acknowledged  by  them  be  placed  immediately  in  the  cajas,  and,  the 
reports  received  and  examined,  he  order  the  same  with  whatever 
other  balance  that  may  develop. 

11.  With  the  knowledge  that  he  acquires  of  the  character  of 
each  branch  and  what  it  can  produce,  he  will  form  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  it  is  best  to  lease  or  to  administer  it.     If  he  considers  the 
system  of  leasing  more  useful,  he  will   formulate  the  conditions 
under  which  the  concession  must  be  made,  designing  them  to  facili- 
tate the  complete  collection  of  the  branch,  but  with  the  idea  of 
preventing   all   extortion,   excess,   and  violence,   which   in  no  case 
must  be  permitted,  under  pain  of  punishment  with  all  rigor, — since 
the  lessee    [farmer  or  concessionaire]    in  his  contract  must  have 
nothing  to  do  other  than  to  signify  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
according  to  terms  that  are  to  be  general;  and  whenever  in  this 
way  the  price  may  be  adjusted  according  to  the  character  and  just 
income  of  the  branch,  he  [the  Intendente']  will  admit  the  bids  that 
are  made  to  him,  will  publish  them,  will  auction  them,  and  will 
award  the  lease  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  always  he  will  take  care 
that  the  lessee  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  contract,  with  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  rental  at  the  times  agreed  upon.    If  he  find  govern- 
ment administration  best,  he  will  name  the  persons  necessary  for  it 
and  will  take  care  that  each  one  discharge  his  duty  with  the  exacti- 
tude, honesty,  and  disinterestedness  that  are  proper.     It  is  under- 
stood that  in  the  power  of  granting  leases  that  I  concede  to  the 
Intendant  are  not  included  the  import  and  export  customs,  or  any 
branch  of  them,  since  I  wish  that  these  always  be  administered  by 
the  government  to  the  account  of  my  real  hacienda. 

12.  In  each  revenue  or  branch  that  is  administered,  he  must 
frame  a  set  of  rules  (reglamento)  for  the  guidance  of  the  persons 
who  are  indispensable,  for  the  good  administration,  the  cuenta  y 
razon,  and  the  conservation,  such  as  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
revenue  may  be  most  suitable  for  the  prevention  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible of  all  fraud,  it  being  understood  that  he  must  impose  on  the 
customs  collectors  the  necessary  obligation  that  they  look  after  all 
the  revenues  indiscriminately.     He  will  indicate  to  all  those  salaries 
which  he  considers  proportioned  to  the  character,  circumstances,  and 
responsibility  of  the  employees  so  that  they  have  enough  to  live, 
but  so  that  they  burden  the  revenues  the  least  possible,  since  he 
must  be  solicitous  of  the  greatest  economy.     Although  the  persons 
he  may  name  must  begin  to  serve  their  respective  offices  in  conse- 
quence of  his  reglamentos,  I  desire  that  he  send  me  these  same 
regulations  in  order  that,   finding  them  conformable,  I   may  give 
them  my  royal  approbation. 
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13.  In  addition  to  the  local  administrators  (administr  adores  par- 
ticulares)   of  each  revenue  or  branch,  he  shall  appoint  a  general 
administrator,  who  must  take  charge  of  the  revenues  collected  in 
the  city  of  Havana,  who  must  keep  in  correspondence  with  all  the 
other  administrators  of  the  island,  and  watch  over  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  each  one  and  of  all  the  other  subordinates  in  the 
manner  that  will  be  provided  when  his  obligations  are  stated. 

14.  Also  there  must  be  established  a  Contaduria  general  (gen- 
eral board  of  auditing)   for  the  cuenta  y  razon  of  all  the  branches 
of  my  real  hacienda  and  for  those  of  the  war  department,  artillery, 
and  fortifications,  and  he  will  name  as  contador  one  of  my  oficiales 
reales,5  whom  he  considers  most  apt  and  fitted  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  office,  giving  me  the  report  for  approval.    All 
that  enters  into  the  Cargo  y  Data®  with  the  corresponding  justifi- 
cation, being  due  to  be  validated  by  the  contaduria,  the  method  that 
is  to  be  observed  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place. 

15.  Likewise  there  must  be  established  a  Treasurer  General  to 
receive  all  the  funds  that  belong  to  my  real  hacienda  and  to  pay  all 
the  obligations  against  it,  and  for  this  office  he  will  name  another  of 
my  oficiales  reales  of  entire  purity  and  integrity,  giving  me  report 
of  the   one  chosen   for   approval.     Having  under  his  charge  the 
receiving  and  distributing  of  the  funds  of  my  real  hacienda,  he  will 
be  governed  in  this  according  to  the  instruction  that  will  be  given 
to  him. 

16.  In  what  relates  to  the  new  means  I  have  ordered  estab- 
lished to  collect  in  Havana  and  in  all  the  island  of  Cuba  the  alcabala, 
reduced  to  four  per  cent,  the  three  per  cent  for  the  Casas,  Censos, 
and  posesiones,  and  the  impost  on  whiskey  de  cana  and  sambumbia, 
the  Intendant  will  govern  himself  according  to  the  particular  in- 
struction which   I  held  as  proper  to  give  concerning  the  matter, 
understanding  that  the  several  duties  which  are  prescribed  in  it 
upon  the  Governor  are  transferred  to  the  Intendant. 

17.  In  order  that  the  administration  and  collection  of  all  and 
whatever  branches  of  the  revenue  that  belong  to  me  in  Havana  and 
all  the  island  of  Cuba  may  have  the  increase  that  may  be  possible 
according  to  the  nature  of  them,  and  that  frauds  and  malversations 
may  be  avoided,  I  desire  that  the  Intendant  hold  weekly  at  his  house 
a  junta   (conference)   composed  of  the  contador  general,  tesorero 
general,  and  the  administr  adores  generates  and  in  it  there  must  be 
given  a  report  to  the  Intendant  of  the  state  of  the  collections  of  all 
and  every  one  of  the  revenues— as  well  respecting  those  under  the 

8  The  "royal  officials"  or  oficiales  reales  were  the  early  officials  appointed  for  the 
administrative  control  of  fiscal  matters.     Their  duties  are  briefly  outlined  in  A.   S. 
Aiton    "Real   Hacienda   in    New    Spain   under   the   First   Viceroy,"    (The   Hispan 
American  Historical  Review,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  Nov.   1926). 

6  The  terms  Cargo  and  Data  are  to  be  given  technical  meaning.     They  are 
plained  in  Canga  Argiielles,  Diccionario,  II,  44,  236.     They  might  be  rendered  as 
"officially  approved  entries"  and  "officially  authorized  expenditures"  of  funds.     . 
item   admitted   to   "cargo"   or   "data"   meant   that   it   had   been   investigated  by  tl 
proper  authorities  and  found  to  be  correct  and  conformable  to  law. 
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management  of  the  general  administrators  as  under  the  local  col- 
lectors,— and  if  the  funds  have  been  placed  in  the  areas  having  three 
keys,  which  must  be  established  as  will  be  prescribed;  secondly,  a 
report  must  be  rendered  concerning  the  unpaid  accounts  they  may 
find,  with  distinction  of  each  one,  the  reason  that  causes  it, — on 
which  an  agreement  must  be  reached  at  the  same  time  as  to  the 
effective  measures  to  collect  them;  thirdly,  if  the  revenues  are  ad- 
ministered, whether  or  not  there  is  collection  of  the  legitimate  taxes 
that  belong  to  me,  without  injustice  to  the  subject;  fourthly,  if 
among  the  subordinates  there  are  the  intelligence,  legality,  and  purity 
that  are  suitable  and  if  all  of  them  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  offices; 
in  the  fifth  place,  if  there  are  subordinates  who,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  revenues,  are  not  necessary  for  the  good  auditing,  ad- 
ministration, and  security  of  them;  or  if  it  is  serviceable  to  add 
any, — following  the  rule  of  practice  that  I  desire  to  maintain  only 
those  who  are  indispensable  and  that  those  be  skillful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  that  are  assigned;  in  the  sixth,  if  there  are  any 
taxes  illegally  collected  from  the  crown;  and  in  the  seventh,  if  the 
lessees  of  branches  of  the  real  hacienda  make  their  payments  punctu- 
ally at  the  stipulated  times. 

18.  Respecting  the  seven  matters  that  must  be  considered  in 
each  of  the  weekly  juntas,  the  Intendant  will  take  the  measures 
which  he  thinks  conducive  to  the  best  government  of  the  revenues, 
security  of  my  real  hacienda,  and  the  avoidance  of  every  injury  to 
it;  and  concerning  all  he  will  submit  to  me  a  report,  on  such  occa- 
sions as  occur  for  rendering  it,  dealing  with  what  he  considers  most 
advantageous  for  my  royal  service,  and  at  the  same  time  he  will 
send  reports  of  each  one  of  the  revenues,  in  which  he  may  show 
their  current  proceeds  and  what  previously  they  produced,  so  that  a 
comparison  made  it  may  be  seen  whether  they  have  an  increase  or 
decrease  with  the  new  order  and  method  established. 

19.  In   the   Treasury   General,   which   must   be   established   in 
Havana,  the  areas  must  be  opened  every  month,  at  which  time  the 
Intendant  is  required  to  be  present,  and  having  the  plan  (sic)  which 
the  contador  should  carry  and  the  libra  (book)  of  entries  and  dis- 
bursements, he  will  assure  himself  if  the  fund  is  intact  that  should 
be  there. 

20.  The  Intendant  must  take  care  that  the  administrators,  gen- 
eral and  local,  submit  their  reports  at  the  precise  time  he  signifies 
to  them,  and  with  the  formalities  that  are  prescribed. 

21.  In  the  weekly  juntas,  he  will  order  the  general  administra- 
tors to  bring  reports  of  the  incomes — those  from  the  branches  they 
administer  as  well  as  those  under  the  charge  of  the  local  adminis- 
trators, and  he  will  examine  them  in  detail  in  order  to  see  if  they 
are  on  the  increase  or  the  decline,  if  the  expenses  are  legitimate, 
superfluous,  or  supposititious,  and  if  in  the  administration  of  each 
revenue  there  is  the  control  and  economy  that  are  proper. 

22.  It  being  my  royal  will  that  the  Intendant  have  complete 
exercise  of  the  jurisdiccion  contensiosa  in  all  the  customs  cases  and 
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in  all  the  others  in  which  directly  my  real  hacienda  may  have  a 
justified  interest,  he  will  exercise  it  in  all  the  cases  of  this  nature; 
and,  if  for  it  he  need  aid,  I  order  the  Governor  to  give  him  all  that 
he  asks  and  needs  in  order  to  fulfil  his  obligation  conformable  to  my 
royal  intention. 

23.  In  order  that  he  may  exercise  this  jurisdiction  in  complete 
accord  with  the  dispositions  of  the  law  and  the  royal  determinations, 
and  without  the  least  injury  to  my  real  hacienda,  nor  to  the  subjects^ 
the  Intendant  will  associate  with  himself  (se  asesorard)  a  lawyer  of 
the  best  training,  judicious,  upright,  and  of  accredited  conduct,  with 
whose  opinion  he  is  to  secure  the  most  righteous  administration  of 
justice.7 

24.  In  the  cases  involving  frauds  and  smuggling,  the  Intendant 
will  govern  himself  according  to  the  Instruction  which  I  saw  fit  to 
issue  July  22,  1761,  deciding  them  in  the  briefest  time  possible  and 
imposing  on  the  criminals  the  penalties  established  in  it,  since  the 
prompt  punishment  of  offences  is  the  most  efficacious  way  of  pre- 
venting crimes. 

25.  I  desire  the  Intendant  to  be  President  of  the  Tribunal  de  la 
Contaduria  Mayor  de  Cuentas*  established  in  Havana ;  and,  as  it  is 
not  just  in  case  persons  feel  themselves  wronged  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Intendant  not  to  have  the  consolation  of  appealing  from  them 
and  of  improving  their  state  in  the  second  trial  without  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  the  case  to  the  courts  of  Spain,  it  is  my  royal  will 
that  if  any  wish  to  make  use  of  the  remedy  of  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Intendant  they  carry  it  to  the  Tribunal  de  la  Con- 
taduria Mayor  de  Cuentas;  and,  for  those  cases,  I  order  that  the 
Auditor  de  Guerra  and  another  lawyer  of  satisfaction,  whom  the 
Governor  shall  name,  join  with  the  Asesor  of  the  Intendant  and  that 
the  Court,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  these  three  persons, 
decide  the  case  on  appeal,  its  decision  to  be  final. 

26.  I  desire  also  that  the  Intendant  take  cognizance  of  all  the 
civil  and  criminal  cases  involving  customs  officers,  provided  always 
that  these  cases  proceed  from  or  because  of  their  offices ;  but,  in  what 
relates  to  ordinary  crimes,  juicios  universales?  private  affairs  and 
relations,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
courts, — although  they  will  not  be  made  prisoners  by  such  courts 

7  The  Asesor  or  deputy  of  the  intendant  in  judicial  matters  was  not  a  regularly 
appointed  official  of  the  intendancy  until  1774,  when  by  royal  order  of  Feb.  24,  he 
was  made  such  and  given  a  specific  salary.     This  office  remained  as  long  as  the 
juzgada  of   the   intendancy   survived.      When  that   jurisdiction   was   suppressed  in 
1855,  there  was  created  a  Juez  de  Hacienda,  independent  of  the  intendants.     Cf. 
Garcia  y  Gragitena,  Guia  del  empleado  de  hacienda,  p.  43.     The  office  of  Fiscal  de 
Hacienda  or  prosecuting  attorney,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  created  in 
1751.     See  comment  on  this  office  in  Zamora,  Biblioteca,  III,  278  ff.,  and  in  Garcia 
y  Gragitena,  p.   45. 

8  For  the  contaduria,  consult  Canga  Arguelles,  Diccionario,  II,  187  ff.     See  also 
Garcia  y  Gragitena,  op.  cit.,   53-59,  and  Zamora,  Biblioteca,  II,  486  ff. 

9  Juicios   Universales  is  a  term  which   has   reference  to  various  kinds  of  judg- 
ments concerning  property. 
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without  notice  being  given  to  their  immediate  chiefs  so  that  these 
officers  may  place  on  duty  a  substitute,  to  the  end  that  my  royal 
service  may  not  suffer. 

27.  The  Intendant  will  not  allow  any  municipal  or  local  office 
to  be  imposed  on  those  employed  in  the  administration  and  con- 
servation of  the  revenues,  in  order  that  it  may  not  occupy  nor  dis- 
tract them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  in  order  that  they 
may  give  punctual  attendance  on  them;  but  this  exemption  is  not  to 
be  extended  to  the  tributes  and  royal  taxes  they  incur  by  reason  of 
their  consumption,  farms,  trades  or  profits  that  they  have  outside 
of  their  salaries ;  for  these  officers  must  not  only  pay  them,  but  they 
must  be  the  first  to  do  so — because  as  the  more  fortunate  they  ought 
to  set  an  example  to  the  rest ;  and  the  same  obligation  is  understood 
for  the   Intendant,  as  he   ought  not  in  this   respect  to  enjoy  the 
slightest  privilege. 

28.  The  Agency  of  Tobacco  (Factoria  de  los  Tabacos)  is  gov- 
erned and  instructions  and  rules  have  been  given  which  must  be  ob- 
served in  it,  and  I  order  that  in  this  particular  no  change  be  made 
and  that  the  Governor  continue  the  jurisdiction  which  until  now  he 
has  had  over  it.     I  desire  only  that  at  the  weekly  juntas — which  the 
Governor  must  hold  with  the  Factor,  the  Interventor,  Contador  and 
Treasurer,  designed  to  take  the  measures  they  consider  most  useful 
for  the  advantage  of  the  sowings,  cultivation,  and  benefit  of  the 
tobacco  crop,  and  the  purchase  of  what  is  harvested  at  prices  agreed 
upon  with  the  deputies  of  the  districts  of  the  island — the  Intendant 
also  attend,  occupying  the  seat  that  belongs  to  him  next  to  the 
Governor;  but  that  in  them  he  must  not  take  other  action  than  to 
express  as  to  the  affairs  discussed  what  he  regards  as  most  useful 
and  suitable  to  the  best  service  and  economy  of  the  real  hacienda, 
to  which  end  he  will  cast  his  vote. 

29.  If  the  Intendant,  on  account  of  the  area  of  the  island,  find 
it  expedient  to  subdelegate  the  control  of  the  revenues  which  I  con- 
cede to  him,  he  will  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  districts  (partidos)  he 
considers  useful,  in  order  that  by  this  method  the  administrators 
may  receive  more  promptly  the  orders  they  need  for  the  best  govern- 
ment of  the  revenues  and  likewise  the  subjects  on  whom  he  admin- 
isters justice  in  everything  relating  to  the  customs.     Especially  is 
he  to  adopt  this  plan  in  Cuba  (Santiage  de  Cuba)  and  in  the  other 
cities  of  the  island,  where  there  may  be  cajas  reales,  appointing  the 
respective  lieutenant  governors,10  so  that  his  subdelegates  can  every 
month  draw  warrants  on  these  treasuries  covering  obligations  of  a 
legally    specified   character,   but   of   no   other   kind — extraordinary 
expenditure  of  whatever  kind  must  only  be  made  on  order  of  the 
Intendant. 

30.  Notwithstanding  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  that  I   con- 
cede to  the  Intendant,  I  desire  that  he  exercise  them  with  proper 
discretion  and  maturity,  observing  in  all  the  most  perfect  agree- 

10  In   real  orden  of   August   30,    1777,   the  right   was   given   to   the  intendants  to 
choose  others  than  the  tenientes  of  the  Captain-General  as  subdelegados. 
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ment  and  harmony  with  the  Governor,  whom  he  must  respect  and 
obey  as  the  chief  officer  (principal  gefe)  of  the  island  and  com- 
mandant general  of  it,  and  ask  him  in  writing  for  all  the  aid  he 
needs  fully  to  discharge  his  duty;  and,  reciprocally,  I  command  the 
Governor  to  distinguish  and  honor  the  Intendant  as  head  of  my 
real  hacienda,  sustaining  all  his  orders,  giving  him  the  aid  he  re- 
quests, and  proceeding  in  such  accord  that  the  dispositions  of  the 
one  and  the  other  attest  the  uniformity  with  which  they  act,  without 
other  object  or  desire  than  of  assuring  that  my  royal  service  is 
benefited,  supporting  one  another  mutually  to  accomplish  it. 

31.  To  preserve  this  very  harmony,  it  is  my  royal  will  that 
always  when  the  Governor  may  consider  as  necessary  some  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  he  notify  the 
Intendant  of  it  in  writing  in  order  that  he  may  give  the  proper 
orders  for  its  execution,  which  the  Intendant  will  do,  not  finding 
any  thing  improper  in  it.     If  the  Intendant,  notwithstanding,  find 
that  some  one  or  more  of  the  expenditures  could  be  avoided,  he 
will  protest  with  all  respect  and  urbanity  to  the  Governor,  express- 
ing in  detail  and  with  clarity  a  first  and  a  second  time  the  reasons 
he  may  have  for  asking  that  the  money  be  not  spent;  but,  if  not- 
withstanding, the  Governor  insist  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  it,  the 
Intendant  will  yield  and  will  represent  to  me  the  grounds  he  had  for 
opposing,  so  that  I,  aided  by  his  view  of  the  matter,  take  the  course 
I  find  fitting  for  my  royal  service. 

32.  The  Intendant,  being  obligated  likewise  to  look  after  the 
finances  in  all  that  relates  to  the  war  department,  will  observe  the 
most  vigilant  care  in  the  punctual  dispatch  of  its  affairs — that  being 
reduced  principally  to  two  points  which  consist  in  delivering  in 
money  the  soldiers'  pay  and  in  the  maintenance  of  supplies. 

33.  In  what  relates  to  the  first  point,  he  will  order  that  the  daily 
pay  (prest)  be  issued  to  the  troops  every  fifteen  days,  or  by  the 
month  at  the  latest,  and  the  pay  of  the  officers  by  the  month. 

34.  On  the  basis  of  the  inspection  reports  concerning  the  mili- 
tary units,  he  will  order  that  the  contador  form  monthly  his  settle- 
ments and  for  the  amounts  these  units  are  to  receive  as  pay — for  the 
officers  and  for  the  soldiers,  the  proper  discounts  having  been  made 
he  draw  his  warrants,  which  the  Intendant  must  sign  and  the  con- 
tador endorse,  on  which  and  on  receipt  from  the  Habilitado,  the 
sergeant  major  or  adjutant,  the  treasurer  in  his  turn  legitimately 
will  make  the  payment. 

35.  He  will  try  to  avoid  issuing  drafts  for  the  pay  of  the  troops 
on  the  funds  of  the  revenues,  endeavoring  always  that  they  be  on 
the  treasurer  so  that  they  be  paid  more  promptly  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  excesses  which  can  be  caused  by  the  contrary  practice ; 
but,  if  circumstances  and  accidents  that  may  arise  oblige  him  some- 
times to  draw  on  the  proceeds  of  the  revenues,  he  will  do  it,  drawing 
the  warrant,  always  with  the  endorsement  of  the  contaduria,  against 
the  treasurer,  who  will  give  the  proper  acknowledgment  (carta  de 
pago)  as  if  actually  the  sum  had  left  the  areas. 
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36.  If  at  any  time  the  funds  should  not  cover  the  whole  amount 
of  the  pay  of  the  troops,  he  will  order  that  the  emergency  be  met 
by  giving  preference  to  the  payment  of  the  prest  and  then  that  the 
sum  that  remains  for  the  pay  of  the  officers  be  distributed  among 
the  units  equally  and  in  proportion  so  that  there  should  be  no  com- 
plaint and  that  all  suffer  the  same  arrears. 

37.  In  what  relates  to  the  second  point,  that  of  the  provision 
of  food  supplies,  he  will  endeavor  to  assure  it  by  means  of  just  and 
proper  contracts,  governing  the  conditions  and  obligations  of  the 
contractors,  so  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  put  a  price 
on  the  supplies,  which  being  acceptable  according  to  the  market,  he 
will  receive  their  offers  at  auction  and  award  the  contract  to  the 
lowest  bidder, — demanding  proper  securities  for  fulfilment;  but  he 
must  include  among  the  terms  that  the  contractors  should  provide 
repositories  at  each  camping  place  so  as  not  to  expose  the  troops 
to  the  least  chance  of  lacking  supplies,  although  in  view  of  the 
military  system  of  the  country  there  rarely  can  occur  such  a  mis- 
fortune. 

38.  Once  the  supplies  enter  the  warehouses,  although  as  their 
property  they  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  contractors,  he  will  not 
permit  any  part  of  them  to  be  withdrawn  without  his  orders,  which 
he  must  give  with  knowledge  and  information  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  desire  to  remove  them. 

39.  The  contractors  must   make   their  distributions  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  Intendant.     They  can  not  deliver  supplies  except 
by  virtue  of  receipts  from  special  officers  of  the  military  bodies, — 
the  sergeant  majors,  the  adjutants,  and  the  commandants  of  de- 
tachments.   Above  all,  the  Intendant  will  see  to  it  that  there  are  no 
transactions    nor    profit-sharing-   between    officers   and    contractors, 
punishing  such  crimes   according  as  the  cases  and  circumstances 
demand. 

40.  If  during  any  march  the  troops  consume  foodstuffs  of  the 
country,  the  Intendant  will  order  the  contractor  to  collect  receipts 
and  pay  the  cost  at  the  prices  current  at  the  camping  place  where 
they  are  taken,  forming  the  required  report. 

41.  When  the  contractor  or  his  agents  shall  not  have  provided 
supplies  of  good  quality,  the  Intendant  will  order  that  the  ware- 
houses be  visited  by  an  inspector  (comisario  de  guerra)  or  some 
other  official  satisfactory  to  him,  and  further  that  the   foodstuffs 
that  are  not  of  good  quality  be  excluded  from  consumption,  taking 
for  this  purpose  the  effective  measures  he  may  deem  proper.     If 
the  necessity  for  replacement  in  order  to  maintain  the  food  supply 
demand  it,  he  will  order,  on  the  account  of  the  contractor,  that 
supplies   of   the   best   grade   be   purchased   promptly   in   quantities 
necessary. 

42.  The  Intendant  will  regulate  the  division  of  transports  for 
the  movement  and  delivery  of  supplies  so  that  there  may  not  be 
caused  any  injury  to  the  people  nor  delay  to  the  carriers,  to  whom 
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he  will  order  the  contractor  to  pay  punctually  the  costs,  which  the 
Intendant  himself  must  determine  according  to  camping  places,  times 
and  circumstances. 

43.  If  the  provision  of  supplies,  by  lack  of  contractors,  should 
be  administered  directly  against  my  real  hacienda,  the  Intendant 
will  name  for  its  direction  and  management  able  and  disinterested 
persons,  experienced  in  the  economical  control  of  it,  and  will  draft 
according  to  the  number  of  troops  the  requisition  for  the  food  sup- 
plies needed  for  their  subsistence,  and  conformable  to  it  he  will 
issue  the  proper  orders  for  purchasing  and  assuring  them,  so  that  in 
no  case  may  there  be  experienced  the  least  scarcity. 

44.  He  will  establish  the  warehouses  and  repositories  that  may 
be  needed  and  will  issue  rules  respecting  use  and  economy  that  he 
may  consider  fitting  in  order  that  in  the  distribution  of  supplies 
there  may  be  no  malversations,  and  he  will  do  the  same  for  the 
bakeries  which  on  his  order  may  be  provided  for  the  repositories 
that  are  necessary,  giving  the  form  and  method  for  the  clearest 
cuenta  y  razon  as  to  consumption,  distribution,  and  expenses,  so  that 
the  whole  of  them,  their  nature  and  circumstances,  may  always  be 
evident. 

45.  If   the  people,  during  the   period  of  government  control, 
supply  any  of  the  provisions  to  the  army,  the  Intendant  will  order 
that  the  cost  price  be  paid  them  promptly  at  the  current  rates,  with- 
out allowing  any  trouble  to  arise  for  them  on  account  of  it,  and  he 
will  do  the  same  for  what  he  regards  as  the  price  of  transport — 
which  he  shall  regulate  in  order  that  every  one  may  know  what  he 
has  to  collect. 

46.  He  must  observe  the  same  rules  in  what  he  does  for  the 
provision  of  subsistence  for  the  cavalry,  whether  by  government 
control  or  by  leasing  the  service,  watching  that  no  unit  take  more 
rations  than  belongs  to  it  according  to  the  inspection  reports  of  the 
comisarios:  and,  if  it  is  done,  let  him  charge  the  costs  to  the  unit, 
apportioning  one   fourth  to  the  colonel  or  commander,  an  equal 
amount  to  the  sergeant,  and  the  rest  to  the  other  officials  in  propor- 
tion to  their  salaries. 

47.  If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  supply  firewood  to  the  troops,  the 
Intendant  will  order  that  it  be  done  according  to  the  number  who 
shall  actually  be  present  in  service. 

48.  In  case  the  troops  on  marches  or  in  camps  cause  any  damage 
to  people,  the  Intendant  will  order  that  they  be  reimbursed  for  jt 
by  the  same  military  units  in  the  manner  that  I  have  provided  in 
the  instruction  for  the  Intendentes  de  Ejercito  of  Castile,  according 
to  which  he  will  be  governed  also  in  the  cases  in  which  they  may 
have  taken  more  supplies  than  necessary  to  recompense  my  real 
hacienda  for  the  excess. 

49.  The  Intendant  will  order  that  inspection  reports  concerning 
the  military  units  and  detachments  be  submitted  monthly,  and  like- 
wise the  report  of  the  general  staff,  for  which  he  will  distribute  the 
comisarios  de  guerra  as  may  be  necessary;  and,  if  he  have  not  as 
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many  inspectors  as  are  needed,  he  will  qualify  for  such  inspections 
the  officials  of  the  contadurias  or  other  members  of  the  ministry  as 
he  may  consider  convenient,  but  without  more  salary  than  they 
enjoy  in  their  offices. 

50.  It  being  expedient  for  my  royal  service  that  there  be  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  comisarios  (inspectors)  to  make  the  inspections 
and  perform  the  other  functions  they  must  accomplish,  the  Intendant 
will  nominate  to  me  from  the  officials  and  members  of  the  ministry 
and  other  persons  the  ones  he  may  consider  the  most  apt  and  worthy 
that  I  may  appoint  them  comisarios  de  guerra — in  order  that  I  can 
grant  them  this  honor  with  knowledge  of  their  conduct  and  circum- 
stances. 

51.  The  inspection  reports  being  the  principal  means  of  legiti- 
matizing the  payments  to  be  made  of  the  prest  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  others  to  the  war  department,  the  Intendant  will  watch  carefully 
after  the  exactitude  and  formality  with  which  the  comisarios  must 
proceed — that  they  make  the  inspection  reports  by  regimental  regis- 
ter, that  they  explain  in  their  reports  with  all  clarity  which  soldiers 
should  be  considered  as  present  and  which  absent  without  leaving 
doubt  to  occasion  confusion  at  the  time  of  settlements,  that  they 
avoid  on  the  one  hand  any  scaling  downward  of  what  rightly  be- 
longs to  the  army  and  on  the  other  any  improper  charge  on  my  real 
hacienda;  and,  in  order  that  it  be  done  with  the  greatest  exactitude, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Intendant  to  take  cognizance  of  the  inspec- 
tion reports  and  to  correct  in  them  what  shall  not  be  in  conformity 
with  the  generally  established  rules. 

52.  Being  under  the  charge  of  the  Intendant  the  finances  and 
police  of  the  army  and  such  matter  as  belong  to  the  war  department, 
the  comisarios  ordenadores  and  ordinaries,  the  auditors  and  clerks 
of  the  supply  division,  and  of  the  hospitals  must  be  immediately 
under  his  orders,  to  whom  he  must  give  rules  and  regulations  which 
each  one  must  observe  in  the  punctual  performance  of  his  duties.11 

53.  The  contralores,  mayordomos,  guarda  almacenes,  comisarios, 
and  the  other  subordinates  of  the  artillery  must  likewise  be  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  Intendant,  and  no  expenditure  must  be  made 
unless  by  virtue  of  his  orders,  accompanied  by  the  required  endorse- 
ment of  the  contaduria. 

54.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Intendant  to  provide  promptly  all 
the  supplies  for  the  artillery  and  munitions  of  its  service — powder, 
wood,  instruments,  and  all  the  rest  that  is  needed  according  to  notices 
that  the  Governor  may  give  him;  but  all  such  must  remain  in  the 
respective  storehouses,  each  article  to  have  entry  in  formal  inven- 
tory, for  which  an  entry  against  the  guarda  almacenes  must  be 
made  in  the  contaduria;  [and  nothing  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the 
storehouses   without   the   Intendant's   express   order,  by   virtue  of 
which  and  of  the  receipt  of  the  person,  who  is  appointed  to  receive 
it,  the  guarda  almacenes  will  be  discharged  of  responsibility ;  but  at 

11  In  the  copy  published  by  Zamora    (Biblioteca,  III,  604)   Arts.   51  and  52  are 
combined  as  number   51. 
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the  same  time,  the  contador  will  enter  charge  against  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  delivered  and  it  will  be  sustained  until  he  delivers  it. 
And  a  copy  of  the  effects  (enseres)  that  are  in  each  warehouse  will 
be  given  to  the  Governor  and  another  to  the  commandant  of  the 
artillery  so  that  they  may  always  have  information  of  what  is  on 
deposit.]12 

55.  The  Intendant  will  take  particular  care  that  there  be  in  the 
hospitals  the  proper  cleanliness  and  neatness  and  that  they  be  pro- 
vided with  whatever  is  needed  in  order  that  the  sick  may  be  cared 
for  as  is  my  royal  will,  that  they  lack  for  nothing,  that  they  do  not 
fail  to  be  supplied  with  medicines  and  foods  as  the  condition  and 
state  of  each  demand, — and  in  this  that  there  be  not  the  least  fraud, 
whether  it  is  by  the  system  of  leasing  or  by  administration. 

56.  In  order  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  possible  economy 
in  the  expenses  of  fortifications,  which  I  have  ordered  constructed 
in  Havana,  and  in  the  other  works  which  may  be  indispensable  for 
the  island,  I  desire  no  expense,  whatever  its  character  may  be,  to 
be  incurred  in  which  the  Intendant  does  not  intervene,  and  finding 
it  justified,  orders  a  warrant  on  the  treasurer,  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  contador. 

57.  The  engineer  in  control  of  the  fortification  works  must  give 
the  Intendant  a  detailed  list  of  the  implements  and  tools  needed  for 
the  project,  so  that,  in  time,  he  may  have  them  made  at  the  least 
possible  cost. 

58.  As  soon  as  the  Intendant  has  all  the  implements  and  tools, 
he  will,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  contaduria,  draw  a  warrant  for 
the  cost  price  against  the  treasurer  and  will  order  the  articles  placed 
in  charge  of  a  guarda  almacen,  who  will  not  surrender  any  of  them 
without  order  from  the  Intendant.     This  order  he  will  give  when 
the  engineer  notifies  him  that  the  articles  are  needed,  appointing  and 
nominating  the  capataz  de  quadrilla  or  brigada  to  receive  them,  and 
the  warehouseman  will  take  the  proper  receipt  for  what  he  yields. 

59.  Whenever  any  tools  become  defective  or  any  implements 
wear  out,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  replace  one  or  the  other,  the 
engineer  will  submit  a  list  of  the  pieces  that  must  be  replaced,  speci- 
fying those  that  are  not  serviceable  or  those  that  are  worn  out,  in 
order  that  in  his  turn  the  Intendant  may  give  the  proper  order  that 
others  be  delivered,  collecting  those  that  have  become  useless,  for 
the  release  of  the  guarda  almacen  from  responsibility. 

60.  The  Intendant  must  have  at  hand  the  report  of  the  tools  and 
other  articles  stored  in  the  warehouse  and  must  give  notice  respect- 
ing them  to  the  engineer  of  the  work  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
inform  himself  if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  supply  and  that  the 
former  can  do  it  in  time. 

61.  The  Intendant  will  appoint  overseers  (sobrestantes),  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  carry  lists  of  all  the  workmen,  entering  them  after 
inspection  by  full  name,  in  which  they  will  note  the  daily  wage  each 

"The  part  enclosed  in  brackets  appears  in  Zamora  (op.  cit.t  604),  but  not  in  the 
Sevilla  document. 
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one  receives  in  order  for  it  to  be  made  the  basis  of  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  week  according  to  the  report  which  for  this  purpose  the 
contaduria  frames  for  each  quadrille  or  brigade,  using  the  certified 
lists  of  the  sobrestantes. 

62.  The  Intendant  will  take  care  that  more  laborers  are  not 
entered  in  the  lists  than  the  actual  number  of  workers  present;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fraud  which  in  this  matter  may  occur,  he 
will  make  inspections,  as  he  thinks  proper,  of  one,  two  or  more 
quadrilles,  asking  for  the  day  lists  from  the  sobrestante.     In  this 
way  and  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  day  and  hour  the 
Intendant  may  make  the  inspection,  he  will  keep  the  sobrestantes  in 
the  greatest  vigilance,  he  will  be  able  to  punish  those  who  fail  in 
their  duty,  and  will  assure  the  payment  to  be  legitimate. 

63.  The  engineer  will  submit  weekly  a  certified  report  of  the 
quadrilles  which  have  been  employed  in  the  work,  the  workmen  he 
may  actually  have  had,  and  the  wages  and  salaries  they  have  de- 
served,— in  order  that,  compared  with  the  lists  of  the  sobrestantes, 
their  pay  may  be  assured. 

64.  Although  the  Intendant  must  not  intermeddle  in  anything 
that  relates  to  the  works,  that  must  be  constructed, — neither  in  the 
character  nor  the  extent  of  them — he  must  have  original  jurisdiction 
of  all  the  contracts  that  are  made  respecting  job-work,  construction 
of  any  part  of  a  definite  work,  agreements  about  every  kind  of 
material,  conveyance,  and  the  preparation  of  materials  whenever 
considered  suitable  to  my  royal  service.    In  accord  with  the  engineer 
of  the  work,  the  Intendant  will  receive  the  bids  that  are  made,  will 
provide  for  the  expedientes  to  verify  the  utility  of  the  work,  will 
publish  the  bids  and  will  award  the  contract  to  the  best  bidder. 

65.  On  the  fulfillment  of  terms  by  the  contractors  in  the  works 
or  jobs  awarded  them,  and  in  the  conveyance  or  preparation  of 
materials  as  called  for  in  their  obligation,  the  sum  due  them  being 
confirmed  by  the  contaduria,  a  warrant  against  the  treasurer  will  be 
drawn  for  them  by  the  Intendant. 

66.  There  must  not  be  made  any  expenditure  in  the  work,  no 
matter  of  what  kind,  without  notice  to  the  Intendant,  who  whenever 
he  considers  it  justified  and  indispensable,  will  order  it  made;  and 
in  all  it  must  be  done  so  that  it  is  evident  in  the  contaduria  how 
much  is  spent,  and  so  that  with  its  endorsement  the  funds  be  paid 
that  are  expended  for  it. 

67.  Concerning  whatever  other  expenditures  the  Governor  may 
order  made,  the  Intendant  must  make  representations  two  times; 
and,  if  notwithstanding  the  former  insist,  the  Intendant  will  order 
them  made,  in  the  form  and  circumstances  provided. 

68.  The  Intendant  will  order  that  the  contaduria  keep  the  cuenta 
y  razon  against  the  treasurer  for  all  funds  that  enter  or  leave  his 
possession,  that  it  do  the  same  with  respect  to  the  guarda  almacen — 
of  the  implements  and  tools  that  may  be  delivered  to  him  and  those 
he  may  be  ordered  to  issue — that  the  one  and  the  other  at  the  end 
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of  each  year  present  reports  of  their  offices,  while  he  will  order  ex- 
amined and  "glossed"  by  the  contador  and,  no  error  being  found  in 
them,  he  will  approve  them. 

69.  The  Intendant,  acting  with  the  Contador  General  and  the 
Tesorero  General,  will  frame  a  list  of  the  officials  there  should  be 
in  the  contaduria  general  and  the  tesoreria  general,  and  in  the  pay- 
stations  and  contadurias  of  the  provinces,  with  the  salaries  that 
each  one  is  to  enjoy;  and,  for  these  offices,  he  will  propose  to  me 
from  among  the  persons  at  present  employed  and  from  among  those 
who  may  have  fulfilled  their  duties  completely— proceeding  on  the 
supposition  that  all  must  be  able  and  gifted  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  their  respective  offices  to  which  they  may  be  appointed.    In 
the  contaduria  general  their  number  must  not  exceed  six;  in  the 
tesoreria  general,  four.     This  list,  the  Intendant  will  mail  to  me 
with  the  regulations  he  frames  for  those  who  are  to  be  employed  in 
the  administration   of   each   revenue,   in   order  that   finding  them 
regular,  I  give  my  royal  approval. 

DUTIES   OF  THE   CUSTOMS   COLLECTORS — GENERAL  AND  LOCAL 

70.  The  Administr  adores  generates  will  carefully  watch  over 
the  subordinates  who  are  under  their  orders — that  they  fulfill  their 
respective   obligations;   that   they   collect   indiscriminately  all   the 
revenues ;  that  all  the  lawful  taxes  that  belong  to  my  real  hacienda 
be  collected  without  injury  to  the  subject,  but  avoiding  the  voluntary 
favors  that  many  used  to  dispense  (dispensaban).    They  will  order 
that  the  fides  note  in  books  which  they  must  deliver  in  folios  and 
sign  with  rtibrica  all  the  accounts  of  debtors,  with  clearness  and 
complete  distinction  of  each  case.     Of  whatever  may  occur,  they 
must  give  a  report  to  the  Intendant.13 

71.  The  general  administrator  of  the  customs  house  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  it  morning  and  afternoon  during  the  hours  that  shall  be 
specified  for  the  movement  of  commerce,  and  nothing  shall  be  done 
without  his  presence.    At  the  same  time  he  must  watch  the  way  in 
which  each  one  of  his  subordinates  performs  his  duty  and  not  allow 
any  of  them  to  connive  or  have  intimacies  with  the  merchants,  nor 
that  such  officers  traffic  or  trade  for  themselves — on  account  of  the 
injury  which  from  such  tolerance  may  be  inflicted  upon  my  real 
hacienda. 

72.  In  order  that  the  tariffs  that  are  due  on  all  goods,  fruits,  and 
effects,  carried  to  Havana  and  the  island  of  Cuba  from  Spain  or 
other  parts  of  my  dominions,  be  collected  as  the  law  demands,  stop- 
ping all  fraudulent  entry,  the  administrator  general  of  the  customs 
will  order  the  captains  and  ship  masters,  whether  they  be  of  war- 
ships— not  excepting  the  admiral's  ship — or  of  commerce,  to  deliver 
to  him  the  registry  of  what  they  bring,  and  that  without  the  slightest 
distinction  he  place  on  them  sufficient  guards  in  order  that  he  may 

"Zamora    {op.    tit.    I,    39-41)    prints    the    instruction    for    the    administradores 
generates. 
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not  permit  the  landing  of  any  goods  or  effects  not  included  in  the 
register  and  in  order  that  the  goods  landed  pass  in  directly  to  the 
customs  house  for  the  collection  of  the  rightful  and  established 
dues — with  the  understanding  that  all  that  is  not  registered  must  be 
taken  as  contraband  (por  de  comiso).  He  shall  have  authority  to 
visit  all  these  ships  on  arrival,  after  the  discharge  of  cargoes,  and 
whenever  he  considers  it  expedient,  without  the  least  difference 
although  they  may  be  warships  or  mercantile  craft — as  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

73.  No  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  to  unload  or  for  any 
other  purpose  without  the  permission  of  the  administrator,  who  must 
indicate  where  they  are  to  go  and  where  they  must  return  in  order 
to  register  easily  and  avoid  the  fraud  they  could  commit. 

74.  On  the  vessels  which  touch  in  transit  at  Havana  or  at  other 
ports  of  the  island,  whether  warships  or  mercantile,  he  will  place 
guards  aboard  during  their  stay  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  goods 
unless  shipped  to  the  island;  and,  if  there  shall  be  any  part  of  the 
cargo  for  Cuba,  that  there  may  not  be  landed  more  than  the  register 
provides. 

75.  The  general  administrators  will  endeavor  to  arrange  that 
the  guards  may  not  have  permanent  residence  at  any  of  the  ports, 
toll  gates,  outlooks,  or  posts  to  which  they  are  assigned,  changing 
them  frequently,  without  observing  an  order  of  alternation,  so  that 
they  may  never  know  the  place  to  which  they  must  go  as  collector 
until  the  time  at  which  he  orders  them  to  proceed  to  it. 

76.  The  chief  guards  and  lieutenants,  they  will  order  to  keep 
watch  continuously  over  all  the  others  in  order  that  each  one  may 
do  his  duty,  and  any  one  who  may  fail  in  it  will  be  suspended 
immediately. 

77.  They  will  give  orders  to  the  patrol  (rondas  volantes)  to  be 
in  constant  movement,  to  prevent  frauds  that  may  be  attempted  and 
to  cut  off  the  smugglers,  giving  it  for  this  purpose  the  appropriate 
orders  concerning  stopping  places  and  regions  it  must  guard  and 
informing  it  of  whatever  suspicion  they  have,  so  that  the  patrol 
can  take  precautions  to  impede  every  fraudulent  entry. 

78.  If  the  administrator  general  consider  it  expedient  to  re- 
inforce the  patrol  with  any  troops  in  order  better  to  assure  the 
service,  he  will  report  it  to  the  Intendant  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
request  it  of  the  Governor. 

79.  They  will  order  all  the  fieles  administr adores,  of  whatever 
revenue,  to  carry  every  week  to  the  contaduria  their  books  in  order 
to  have  indicated  the  correct  amount  of  the  proceeds  from  the  taxes 
that  each  one  respectively  may  have  collected  during  the  week  from 
the  branch  or  branches  under  their  care,  and  that  the  fund  be  placed 
in  the  possession  of  the  treasurer  general,  from  which  each  one  will 
obtain  the  proper  receipt  (carta  de  pago),  endorsed  by  the  contador. 

80.  There  must  be  established  areas,  having  three  keys,  in  all 
the  administrations — general  and  local — of  the  island,  where  every 
week  they  shall  enter  the  funds  which  the  revenues  produce,  in  the 
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presence  of  the  contador,  treasurer  general,  and  administrator ;  and, 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  one  of  the  three  must  have  his  key,'  they 
will  be  equally  responsible  for  whatever  loss  may  be  experienced  in 
the  fund  that  must  be  found  in  the  chests. 

81.  These  areas  will  be  in  the  administration  general,  and  there 
must  not  be  withdrawn  from  them  any  sum  without  the  presence  of 
the  three  possessors  of  keys ;  and  monthly  they  must  be  investigated 
by  the  Intendant  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  the  funds  are  in 
them  that  should  actually  be  there  according  to  report  and  the  book 
of  entries  and  disbursements.    At  the  same  time,  he  will  order  that 
the  fund  from  the  revenues  found  there  be  delivered  to  the  tesoreria 
general  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
appointed. 

82.  In  the  local  administrations,  or  partidos,  will  be  observed 
the  same  precaution,  placing  also  areas  where  funds  enter;  and,  in 
that  generally  it  will  be  practicable  for  the  treasuries  to  be  united 
to  the  administrations  on  account  of  the  small  deposits,  the  adminis- 
trator will  have  one  key  and  the  official  contador  the  other,  both 
being  responsible  for  the  proceeds  of  the  revenues,  because  funds 
must  not  be  deposited  nor  withdrawn  without  the  presence  of  the 
two ;  and  the  administrator  general  will  order  that  the  local  adminis- 
trators  place   monthly,  all   the   proceeds    of   the   revenues   in   the 
nearest  cajas  reales  (chief  depositories),  collecting  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  tesorero  general  the  appropriate  carta  de  pago, 
which  he  must  give  as  received  from  his  chief,  stating  in  it  the 
name  of  the  local  administrator  from  whom  he  received  the  money 
and  the  revenues  which  produced  it. 

83.  The  local  administrators  will  send  these  cartas  de  pago  to 
the  general  ones  in  order  that,  being  presented  to  the  treasurer  gen- 
eral, he  may  in  his  turn  execute  the  formal  carta  de  pago,  endorsed 
by  the  contaduria  in  favor  of  the  local  administrator  so  that  it  serve 
him  as  data  for  his  report. 

84.  The  local  administrators  will  submit  to  their  chiefs  monthly 
statements  certified  by  the  official  contador  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
revenues  under  their  care,  with  distinction  of  each  one,  and  in  them 
it  must  be  stated  whether  the  funds  remain  in  the  areas  or  have  been 
delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  treasurer  general. 

85.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  local  administrators  will  draft 
their  report,  with  the  required  justification  of  all  that  the  revenues 
and  branches  have  produced  up  to  the  end  of  December,  and  toward 
the  last  of  the  following  January  or  the  beginning  of  February  they 
must  have  it  in  order  and  forwarded  to  the  administrator  general. 

86.  In  this  report,  charge  must  be  made  against  the  local  admin- 
istrator of  all  the  proceeds,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  account 
of  the  character  of  the  revenues  none  may  have  been  collected ;  and 
he  will  enter  as  data  only  the  salaries  according  to  regulation,  indis- 
pensable expenses  of  the  administration,  which  the  intendant  must 
approve  if  regular,  cartas  de  pago  from  the  tesorero  general,  and 
the  uncollected  dues,  of  which  report  has  been  made,  including  ex- 
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planation  of  the  debtors  and  the  times  from  which  the  debts  date. 
Afterwards,  he  will  frame  another  report,  which  must  be  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  first,  giving  account  of  all  the  uncollected  debts  and 
offering  for  data  actual  payments  to  the  treasury  general ;  and  this 
report  he  must  deliver  to  the  administrator  general  at  the  end  of 
May  or  the  first  of  April  (sic)  of  each  year. 

87.  The  administrator  general  must  include  in  his  report  all 
those   of   the   local   administrators   with   complete   distinction   and 
clarity,  and  during  all  the  month  of  May  he  must  have  it  in  order 
and  presented  to  the  contaduria  general  for  its  receipt,  settlement 
and  glossing;  and  the  amplified  report,  including  also  that  of  the 
local  administrators  every  June. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  CONTADOR  GENERAL14 

88.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  take  account  of  this  instruction, 
keeping  a  copy  among  his  books  that  it  make  evident  to  him  dis- 
tinctly the  powers  and  rule  of  practice  of  the  Intendant  and  the 
others  included  in  it,  and  he  must  do  the  same  as  to  the  instruction 
which  I  saw  fit  to  send  on  March  23  of  this  year  respecting  the 
imposition  of  the  alcabala,  the  three  per  cent  of  the  current  revenues 
of  las  casas,  and  censos  and  posesiones,  and  the  arbitrio  of  two 
pesos  per  barrel  of  whiskey,  and  a'real  of  silver  on  that  of  zambum- 
bia,  and  with  all  the  orders  that  I  have  considered  it  proper  to  send 
on  this  matter.    Likewise,  he  must  set  up  and  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  his  books  covering  all  the  branches,  revenues,  or  taxes  that 
in  whatever  way  pertain  to  my  real  hacienda,  in  order  that  at  no 
time  they  be  hidden  and  that  he  can  make  report  concerning  them 
to  the  administrators,  in  case  they  have  not  included  them  in  their 
reports  on  account  of  forgetfulness  or  malice. 

89.  In  the  same  way,  he  must  take  account  of  the  leasing  of 
revenues,  which  the  Intendant  may  make,  of  the  regulations  which 
he  may  -set  up  for  the  administration  of  branches  that  are  governed 
subject  to  my  real  hacienda,  of  the  orders  and  dispositions  he  may 
announce  for  its  better  management,  and  of  all  that  may  operate  to 
instruct  his  office  concerning  the  whole  direction  of  the  revenues. 

90.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  contador  to  audit,  separately  and 
clearly,  all  the  funds  which  the  administrators,  general  and  local, 
deposit  with  the  treasurer  general,  of  whatever  revenue,  branch,  or 
effect,  naming  and  distinguishing  each  one,  and  to  record  all  the 
cartas  de  pago  which  the  treasurer  general  may  give,  for  lacking 
this  indispensable  evidence  he  will  exclude  them  from  the  data  of 
the  administrators,  general  and  local. 

91.  The  revenue  funds  must  be  placed  every  month  in  the  area 
of  three  keys,  as  was  provided  in  the  instruction  for  the  administra- 
tors general  and  local,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  must  be 
delivered  to  the  treasury  general,  which  disposition,  the  contador 
will  have  under  his  particular  care,  so  that  it  be  done  without  the 

14  Zamora   (op.  cit.,  II,  450-452)   prints  the  instruction  for  the  contador  general. 
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least  fraud,  since  he  will  be  responsible,  as  he  will  also  be  for  the 
fund  which  may  be  lacking  during  the  month  because  of  not  having 
been  placed  in  the  areas  weekly  in  the  manner  provided. 

92.  He  must  receive,  gloss,  and  settle  annually  the  reports  from 
all  the  branches  of  my  real  hacienda,  which  the  general  administra- 
tors will  submit  to  him,  and  he  will  take  particular  care  that  there 
be  not  omitted  from  them  any  lawful  cargo  of  each  one,  verifying 
by  the  books  of  the  fieles  or  by  the  records  which  the  subordinates 
have  kept,  in  whose  charge  the  collection  of  the  taxes  may  have 
been.    He  will  not  admit  to  data  any  item  nor  any  sum  unless  it  be 
of  actual  delivery  to  the  possession  of  the  treasurer-general,  certi- 
fied by  cartas  de  pago  properly  endorsed,  salaries  according  to  the 
regulations  of   each   revenue,   regular  and  necessary  expenses  of 
administration  approved  by  the  Intendant. 

93.  If  in  the  "credit  or  debit"  (cargo  or  data),  there  are  pre- 
sented to  him  any  doubts  or  errors,  he  will  expose  them,  framing  a 
statement  of  them,  and  will  deliver  it  to  the  administrator-general 
that  he  may  satisfy  them.     If  he  can  not  do  it  to  the  contador's 
satisfaction,  the  latter  will  report  it  to  the  Intendant  in  order  that 
concerning  the  doubt  that  remains  he  may  determine  what  should 
be  done — so  that  no  reports  may  remain  pending  without  resolution. 

94.  The  reports,  being  acceptable,  he  will  gloss,  settle  and  de- 
liver them  to  the  Intendant,  in  order  that  he,  finding  no  error  in 
them,  may  order  him  to  give  to  the  administrator-general  his  quit- 
tance, with  a  statement  of  whatever  result  there  may  be  found  in 
them. 

95.  These  reports,  after  being  received,  glossed,  discharged,  and 
the  quittance  given  for  them,  the  contador  will  deliver  the  originals, 
with  all  the  papers  of  justification,  to  the  Tribunal  de  la  Contaduria 
Mayor  in  order  that  they  be  reviewed  and  deposited  in  the  archives. 

96.  For  the  revenues  that  are  leased,  he  will  draw  up  the  proper 
cargo  against  the  lessees,  and  he  will  carry  for  them  their  data, 
which  is  to  consist  of  cash  deliveries  made  to  the  hand  of  the  treas- 
urer-general, verified  by  cartas  de  pago,  which  he  may  give  them, 
endorsed  by  the  contador;  and  he  will  take  great  care  that  they  pay 
the  price  for  the  lease  at  the  times  stipulated. 

97.  If  the  contract  or  lease  be  for  more  than  one  year,  the 
contador  will  report  to  the  Intendant  that  the  lessee  has  met  the 
payments  according  to  his  obligation;  and,  always  if  he  be  solvent, 
the  Intendant  will  send  him  the  proper  authorization  to  continue  for 
the  ensuing  year  in  the  free  administration  of  the  revenue  or  reve- 
nues, which  his  grant  includes;  but,  if  he  be  found  with  unpaid 
balance,  he  will  be  notified  to  pay  it  promptly,  and  not  having  done 
it  by  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Intendant  will  intervene  to  col- 
lect the  revenue  on  the  lessee's  account  and  risk. 

98.  At  the  termination  of  the  contract,  the  lessee  must  present 
his  report  to  the  Tribunal  de  la  Contaduria,  where  he  must  be  taken 
to  give  oath  and  signature— with  the  penalty  of  losing  trebly  if  the 
truth  be  not  told— and  he  must  include  in  the  cargo  all  the  proceeds 
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that  have  come  to  him  year  by  year,  and  in  the  data  the  price  of  the 
lease,  the  salaries  he  may  have  paid  out,  and  the  expenses  of  admin- 
istration— in  order  in  this  way  to  come  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
worth  of  the  lease  that  it  serve  as  guide  for  successive  leases  and 
there  be  known  the  profits  he  has  enjoyed.  Finding  the  report 
regular,  the  lessee  will  be  given  his  quittance. 

99.  If  those  who  have  managed  the  revenues  or  branches  of  my 
real  hacienda  shall  have  given  no  report,  the  Intendant  will  order 
that  they  do  it  and  deliver  it  to  the  contaduria  general;  and  the  con- 
tador  will  receive  them  with  every  justification.    If  they  come,  how- 
ever, confessing  some  unpaid  balance,  he  will  give  notice  to  the 
Intendant  in  order  that  the  latter,  thereupon,  may  command  them 
to  pay  it  to  the  treasurer-general,  collecting  the  required  receipt.    If 
after  examining  the  reports  there  is  found  some  other  deficit,  the 
contador  will  again  inform  the  Intendant  that  it  be  paid  and  that, 
being  done,  the  quittance  be  ordered  to  be  issued ;  and  these  reports 
thus  cleared,  the  contador  will  deliver  them,  with  the  papers  of  their 
justification,  to  the  Tribunal  de  la  Contaduria  Mayor  in  order  that 
they  be  reviewed  and  filed  in  the  archives. 

100.  In  what  relates  to  the  department  of  war,  not  the  least 
expenditure  must  be  made  without  the  endorsement  of  the  contador; 
and,  in  order  that  he  may  be  guided  in  the  payments  and  settle- 
ments according  to  my  royal  determinations,  I  desire  that  there  be 
delivered  to  him  the  regulations  and  ordinances  which  I  have  con- 
sidered it  convenient  to  send  concerning  the  body  of  troops  I  have 
resolved  to  have  in   Havana  and  the  island  of   Cuba,  their  pay, 
service  and  discipline,  and  the  orders  that  have  been  given  for  their 
establishment. 

101.  [I  desire]   likewise  that  all  the  contracts  be  delivered  to 
him  which  the  Intendants  may  make  concerning  the  provision  of 
food   supplies,    subsistence    for   the   artillery,   ammunition    for   its 
service,  powder,  wood,  and  other  articles  that  are  needed,  tools  and 
implements  for  the  fortifications  and  whatever  other  agreement  that 
is  made  respecting  jobs  or  parts  of  works  which  may  be  considered 
beneficial   to  my   royal  service,  together  with  all  the  orders  and 
dispositions  given  from  which  arise  any  expense  whatever,  so  that, 
informed  of  all,  he  can  fulfill  his  duty  in  each  part  of  the  many 
which  the  military  branch  include  and  which  must  be  under  his  care. 

102.  In  consequence  of  the  order   which   the   Intendant  must 
give  every  month  for  the  general  payment  of  the  troops,  the  con- 
tador will  frame  the  respective  adjustments  of  pay  of  the  regiments 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  dragoons,  artillery,  or  whatever  isolated  unit 
or  company  there  may  be  according  to  the  inspection  reports  which 
the  comisarios  turn  in;  and  he  will  not  include  in  them  for  any 
reason  more   soldiers   than  by  these   same   inspection   reports   are 
declared  present. 

103.  From  what  he  decides  to  be  the  proper  pay  for  any  unit, 
the  discounts  ordered  being  made,  he  will  draw  the  appropriate  war- 
rants  on  the  treasurer-general   in    favor   of   the  sergeants-major. 
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adjutants,  or  officials  found  to  be  authorized  to  receive  them,  which 
he  will  send  to  the  Intendant  for  his  signature;  and,  afterwards,  he 
will  record  them,  keeping  a  copy,  and  will  deliver  them  to 'the 
interested  parties  for  collection  of  the  amounts. 

104.  Also,  the  contador  will  each  month  draw  up  and  will  keep  a 
record  of  the  warrant  the  Intendant  may  give  in  favor  of  the  sutler 
providing  food  for  the  troops,  according  the  settlement  that  he  may 
make,  and  these  drafts  with  the  receipts  of  the  sutler  or  the  persons 
authorized  to  receive  the  money  must  serve  as  lawful  data  to  the 
treasurer-general. 

105.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  work  of  auditing  and  accounting 
which  the  contador  must  perform  for  all  the  branches  of  war, 
artillery,  and  fortifications,  he  will  be  governed  entirely  by  the 
instruction  given  to  the  contadores  de  ejercito  of  Castile  in  1718, 
of  which  for  his  information  and  guidance  a  copy  is  enclosed,  and 
by  what  in  each  particular  is  provided  for  the  Intendant  in  this 
instruction;  and,  if  there  arise  any  incident  which  is  found  not 
comprehended  in  one  or  the  other,  the  whole  affair  being  controlled 
so  that  there  be  the  proper  cuenta  y  razon  to  prevent  every  malversa- 
tion against  my  real  hacienda,  the  contador,  in  accord  with  the  In- 
tendant, will  establish  the  rule  that  is  most  expedient  in  securing 
the  end. 

106.  Respecting  the  subsidies,  which  annually  are  sent  from 
Mexico  for  the  subsistence  of  Havana  and  all  the  island  of  Cuba 
and  for  the  fortifications  which  I  have  ordered  constructed,  and 
which  must  also  enter  into  the  possession  of  the  treasurer-general, 
he  will  prepare  their  cargo  and  carry  their  record,  keeping  separate 
the  appropriations,  auditing  the  warrants  issued  for  the  respective 
purposes;  and,  if  attempts  are  made  to  divert  these  funds  to  other 
ends,  he  will  make  representation  to  the  Intendant,  showing  it  to  be 
an  expenditure  foreign  to  the  purpose  designated,  in  order  that  he 
latter  may  cancel  the  warrant;  but,  if  the  Intendant,  notwithstand- 
ing, order  him  to  endorse  the  warrant,  he  will  do  it  and  will  inform 
me,  stating  the  reasons  that  may  be  given  for  it,  so  that  I,  with  his 
views  before  me,  take  the  proper  measures. 

[There  follow,  107  to  125,  the  instructions  respecting  the  obli- 
gations and  duties  of  the  treasurer-general  and  his  subordinates, 
which  being  in  the  main  technical  and  having  little  in  them  requir- 
ing discretionary  exercise  of  power  by  the  Intendant,  are  omitted. 
Article  126  contains  a  general  grant  of  power  to  the  Intendant;  and, 
being  pertinent  to  our  theme,  it  is  included.] 

126.  If,  notwithstanding  the  rules  hereby  provided,  there  arise 
any  case  that  is  not  found  comprehended  in  them,  report  will  be 
made  to  the  Intendant  in  order  that  he,  following  the  object  and  end 
to  which  these  royal  instructions  are  directed,  may  determine  what 
must  be  done  in  it;  and  the  same  will  be  practised,  if,  in  the 
observance  and  use  of  this  instruction  any  doubt  present  itself. 
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